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CHAPTER I 

The Travels Begin 

Before i warmed brjc 
There was a time when I addressed my letters to him 
'British Consul-General, Ka8hgar'\ When he went there 
I looked up Kashgar in my atlas and found it in the remote 
vastness of Central Asia, feut in spite of Eric's descriptions 
I could form no clear picture of it. I knew that Marco 
Polo had been there, that the Old Silk Road ran through it 
and chat it was farther from the sea than almost any other 
city in the world. But this jumble of knowledge only made 
my idea of it more dim—a city of f^tasy and old romance. 

However close you arc to people, however mentally in 
tunc with them, places and erpetiences that you have not 
shared have little meaning. You listen to the stories thCT 
tell you of people and countries you do not kiiow; you loot 
at the photographs they show you, but however interested 

E u would like to be, the xmshared existence remains 
e something in a novel, shadowy and unreal. Only 
personal experience can be a reanty. 

Four years after Eric had left Kash^, in 1941, he was 
again offitred the position of Con8ul-G«a^ there, and this 
lime I was able to to with him, The ofici came quite 
unexpectedly while Eric was working in Vienna. It was 
from there that he telephoned to me, in England, to ask 

II 
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if I was teady to go. It was not difficult to make up my 
mind, even in the three indistinct minutes allowed to us. 
Mentally, I began immediately to pack and to plan. In spite 
of my previous link with Kihgar, only now, when I was 
going mere myself, did the isolation of the place, the whole 
geography, history and significance of it begin to lave a 
vivid meaning. 

It is an ancient city, once a small kingdom in its own right. 
Now it is only one of the towns in the Chinese province 
of Smkiang. This far western province is remote, in every 
sense, from Central China. Its inhabitants are a Afferent 
race, speaking dieir own language and following customs 
alien to thcii rulers. Chinese Turkestan is another name 
for the province, but it is a clumsy one and throughout this 
book r have used the comparatively modern Chinese 
name of Sinkiang, meaning New Dominion. Owing, T 
suppose, to the restrictions of Chinese "‘characters”, mey 
give their own names to all the places in the province. 
These are not so familiar to most Europeans as the old 
Tuiki names, and so, with the exception of Sinkiang, I have 
not used them. 

S inki a n g is a country of mighty deserts where rivers are 
lost, of oases and great mountains. The Tien Shan range 
divides it into two halves. In the northern half lies 
Urumchi, the capitali io the southern half lies Kashgar, and 
others of the old city States such as Yarkand Mid Khotan. 
These oases ring the formidable Takla Makan Desert on 
the west. To the north, south and west of them lie the 
stem and beautiful ranges of the Tien Shan, Kun Lun and 
Pamir mountains. The approaches to Kashgar are indeed 
severe and its barriers strong. 

British interests have been represented there since 1890, 
when Mr, (later Sir George) hfecartney went to Kashgar 
as a Trade Agent. In 1908 a Consulate was established, 
promoted two years later to a Consulaie^eneral. 

The normal route Co Kashgar £com India lies through 
Kashmir and Gilgit. It is a sk weeks’journey on horseback 
across one of the l^hest mountain ranges in the wor ld , 
By this route, in winter and summer, the tn^j] used to go 
regularly once a week to the Consulate.. Then in 1945, 
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after about forty years of an almost unbroken record tbe 
postal service stopped because the Gilgit route vas 
e P?”, ^ rebellions had broken out in Sinkiang and in 
me bankol ar« rebel forces, or bandits, had attauied the 
mail caiTiCK, beaten up Chinese garrisons, and closed the 
road to India. In 1946, when Eric and I were planning our 
journey to Kashgar, this road was still unsafe and the only 
direct communication with the British Consulate was by 
r^o telegram. At any time a journey to Kashgar is an 
adventure. Now there was an ad^cd element of excitement 
How were we to get there? 

We still did not know the answer when we reached Belhi 
m August- This was at a time when the future indepen¬ 
dence of India was harassing the British and Indian Govern¬ 
ments. In an atmosphere of damp heat and demoralizing 
uncertainty, no one seemed very interested in our particular 
Moblcm. Various schemes were put forward. In China a 
Dakota might be chattered to fly us to Kashga^ we might 
motor up through Central China westwards across the 
Gobi Desert; or peth^s we could go by the very uncertain 
Chinese air line horn diungking to Urumchi. But finally all 

these plans fell through an(f only one alternative remained_ 

to follow the ancient trade route through Ladakh and over 
the Karakoram Pass. 

It is not particularly original to write about a desire to 
escape from the “machine age'\ People ate frequently 
making “escapes” to primitive parts of me world. Perhaps 
they go bicycling across America backwards or soling 
down the Danube in a motor-tyre, in a search for novelty. 

It is getting harder Co find that novelty in a world of 
monotones and uniformity. Withouc any ^borate search¬ 
ing, and in the ordinary course of events, Eric and I now 
the opporcunity to travel as men have travelled for 
centuries, along one of the oldest knoxvn trade routes in the 
world. Not because we wanted to be unusual or to write a 
more effective story, but because there was no possible 
alternative. No act(»lane or motor-car, not even a Jeep, 
could penetrate that forbidding country. We had to rely on 
animals, as men have always done on that route. 

A Chinese writer in afcout the year 1$ b.c., gives a 
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'hie account of the difficulties and hazards to be met 
“wdi in a journey horn Giina to Kashmir, .. you would 
have to cross over great mountains, called the Headache 
Mountains, as th^ cause headaches, fever and vomiting. 
Then follows a path through the gorges thirty miles long and 
two feet wide. A single slipmeans being hurled into a bottom¬ 
less chasm,” There is nothing to prove that this refers to 
the Karakoram route. But the mountain ranges do not offo 
many alternatives. Once the first adventurcfs have found a 
way across the lowest passes and through the easiest 

S , others must follow roughly the same path. It Is 
lie that the writer was describing the trade route that 
is used to-day.I Certainly about a-D. 950 there was trade 
being carried on between India, Yarkand and Kasheai by 
way of Ladakh. 

It is remarkable what men will endure and dare in order 
to promote trade and make money. The early explorers of 
this path thioueh the mountains must have had enormous 
courage; their descendants still need a good share of it to 
brave the difficulties of the journey. But I have found no 
definite histoiv of this trade route. It must be as foil of 
adventure and romance as the sto^ of the Old Silk Road, 
or the overland routes of the flourishing spice trade, before 
men explored the sea routes. But it has never affected Euro¬ 
pean trade and so it has received less attention in the West. 

I felt enormously excited at the idea of this journey—as 
if we were going to go back in Time, travelling in the 
ancient past. 

We were delved in Delhi waiting for the arrival of our 
Sheipa servant from Darjeeling. G^gen had been one of 
Erics faithful porters on his Mount Everest and other 
expeditions. Now he was being promoted to a personal 
servant and had agreed to aaompany us to Kashgar. The 
worst of the Calcutta riots were then at their hei^t, and as 
days passed with no word ftom^algen we became more and 
more appieheasivc. But there is a solid, humorous depend¬ 
ability about these small men 60m Tibet. At last, battered 
and dirty, five days late, Gyalgec appeared at out Delhi 
hotel. In his loud, chanting voice, wKich rises steadily the 
more excited he gets, he gave us a vivid account of his 
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adv^tuics. He had jumped first on to one train, then 
aether; he had hidden uadei carriages to avoid some small 

JMdent’; assured everyone loudly that he was a Tibetan 
and had no interest in their battles; watched stalwatt 
Mussulmans advance with sticks and swords upraised while 
mndus struck n«tly from below with smsdi, sharp knives. 
We were very relieved to see Gyalgen and also very thankiul 
to leave Delhi. Together with an old servant of Eric's—4 
Huaza man called Amir Ali, who had appeared from no¬ 
where in a way pecxdiar to native servants—we left for the 
cool loveliness of Kashmir. 

There must be more written about Kashmir than almost 
any other part of India, But each visitor sees it ic his own 
way, making it alive with his own particular impressions 
For us Srinagar, the capital, held a special significance. 
We had met there, for die first time, seven years before. 

, So once mote we floated on the wide Dal Lake jn gondola- 
like boats; watched the busy traffic of the rivet and canals; 
absorbed the delight of tall poplars, of floating gardens and 
lotus Iwcs, of blue mountains framing the whole scene. 
This time we followed the custom of good tourists and 
l^cd a houseboat—with food, accommodation and service 
all included. The houseboat was anchored under spreading 
chinai trees, close to the bank, while on the other side 
flowed the river. 

We 1 ^ an active week. My small bedroom was littered 
with things to be packed, and it was no use packing them in 
ordinary trunks and suit-cases. We had to design some¬ 
thing to withstand six weeks of rough handling by the 
caravan men, and the bumps and cuts of rock edges. 
Because they were cheap, we decided to try small, tin 
trunks. These survived as far as Leh, where ffiey arrived in 
a pitiful state. The best solution proved to be tough, deep, 
leather boxes called and strong sacks for all un¬ 

breakable things. Even the yakdaos only just reached 
Kashgar intact. Outside on the bank was a growing moun¬ 
tain of paraphernalia. Eric and 1 , consulting complicated 
lists, tried to do far too many things at once. While a shoe¬ 
maker waited patiently to fit the fur-lined boots we had 
ordered, we interviewed the man who tkad promised to 
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oreanize all our tiansport. An extremely polite gentleman 
foUowed us ^out, repeatedly assuring us Aat a wave of his 
hand would attajige the entire journey. After requesting 
him to bring us some saddles, we never saw the polite 
gentleman again. There was food to think about, warm 
clothes for Syalgcn and Amir Ali, something to prevent 
blisters on the feet and the safest way to pack me kerosene. 
In order to avoid simplifying our problems too much, 
Eric decided that he must lUve a dog, for winter shooting 
in Kashgar. So having bought a two-months’ old golden 
retriever, we added a collar, lead, basket and suitable 
foods to our shopping list. We even risked a bottle of 
liquid parafEn in case the puppy fell ill. 

A mild, but very persistent, undercurrent to all this 
activity was the insinuating call of the floating salesmen on 
the other side of out houseboat. Just as I was sitting hot 
and despairing on an overfilled box, a man would appear 
at the window with the very latest in carved wooden 
screens. In the middle of an earnest discussion about plans 
and dates, a smiling face would rise up, apparently hom the 
river, waving a pair of embroidered £nickers. A large 
section of the Srinagar population used to make a living 
from the visitors to Kashmir. There w«e men ready to 
arrange anything from a shooting trip in the hills to an 
evening with a pretty girl. And, of course, there was the 
multitude trying to s^ things. The Kashmiri is a good 
craftsman; many of them, having learnt from Europeans 
what Europeans want, had some very attractive things to 
offer. Little boats, piled high with wool embroidery, silk 
underwear, wpier mich^ and wood work, floated continu¬ 
ously round to the houseboats. The wares w e re tempting 
but this was certainly not the time not the place to add yet 
more to my litter of possessions. I beg^ by polite refusals. 
‘‘Not to-day, thank you.” I said. This meant nothing to 
the salesmen. Their little shops continued to bob patiently 
outside the window. Not until I had reached the stage of 
shouting Of had ignored them for an hour, did they give 
up hope. 

We were anxious to start the next stage of our journey. 
Preparations arc exciting but suddenly one gets tired of 
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Aem. det^ go on accomulating, and the mote one 

Ae journey has started one must manage wiA what one 
and sufibr wiAout Ae things udiiA one has foS^tten. 
But out last eraung in Srinagar was tinged wi A lecms^ 

what we we leaving bS Theiew^soW^„ 

going 

to miss. Some of Aese seem AviaL but Aev beMme 
important when Aey are quite unTta^U^^jot^^ 
muA one wants to escape mto lemote places, there are big 
tod si^ ropes to be cut before one Cto float fieely away® 
Some of the topes ate hard to cut. ' 

We arranged wiA our caravan to leave on September and- 
start of most mountain treks is a misery of blistered 
feet, tummy and depression. So we decided to break 
o^elv« in pad.^ by spending two Ays mmping in 
Ae lovely vaUey of Sonamarg. Eric’s idea of “gradu^y” 


mountsjms we climbed beyond the bright g«en of the 
glass, the dwk green of the pines, up a stony, desolate little 
vaUey to where the snow «id ice b^m. We cune to a 
snow bndw ^ Eric striding ah^ was half across it 


MW standing on a small remaining island of snow in 
the middle of the water. I oever tmsted a snow bridge 
again. Later that day the rain came down in a fierce and 
unrdencing torr^t. Very weary, very wet and most eflec- 
uvdy xtokeninI limped bai to our camp, But I was 
glad to be among the mountains. When the rain stopped 
and we sat warm and rested, round our first ca£nt>4rc,itfclt 
very good. We sl^t out under the pine trees and the stars. 

September and we met our first caravan men. 
Headed by a talkative man in an old R-AJ^. jacket, they 
began by arranging our baggage into neat litde loads 
8o lb., e^ pony to cany 40 Tb. a side. We told them, 
quite politely, that the regulation load was at least 100 lb. 
a side and they agreed, ec;^y politely. It had been worth 
trying to increase the number of ponies we bad to hire. 
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Having the men seemed to bear us no grudge. After 
the first three marches, when we parted, rather stormily 
over the question of pay, 6oin the R.A.F. jacket and his 
men, we changed carriers at every stage. By this system 
the men did not have to go £u ftom their homes and life 
near the caravan route was not disrupted. Each day the 
men fought for die lightest loads, a battle in which we took 
no part as we always walked on ahead. Our puppy was 
tied into a basket and whenever the caravan passM us we 
could sec her sitting bravely, or peacefully asleep. 
Sometimes she fell os as the pony stumbled over a difRailt 
bit ^ the road, but she seemed quite unconcerned and 
adapted herself to the curious, swaying qdstence. We had 
been assured that the journey would oo her no harm If we 
did not let her walk too much, but sometiines it seemed to 
me that the riding was hafdgr work. 

The two weeks’ journey to Leh began. The first of the 
many passes we had to aoss was the Zoji La. Although 
only 11,500 feet high it has an evil reputation for ava¬ 
lanches in winter and sprii^. In Septeo^er there was no 
danger but the abrupt change from the fii^covered hills 
and gentle green of Sonamarg to the severe, grey, deso* 
lation and bleak gladcrs of the Zo|i, seemed to m^e it an 
unfri endly place. The sun did not shine that morning and 
a cold wi^ added to this feeling of hostili^. As we 
climbed slowly up 1 heard a pitiful bleating on the bill-side 
above. It was a lost lamb. Having rescuea it Gyalgec tried 
to trade it for milk &offl some shepherds. But no one 
wanted our lamb, they had no ewes they said. I tried to feed 
it with milk and butter from my fingers, but it took 00 
interest in this diet. It was not until we had crossed the 
Zoji La that we found two children filing to take it to a 
mother. 

We were now in Baltistan; a dry, barren county of 
stony hili-sides, rocky crags and gleets kang lng liigh 
above us. In sudden ami star^g contrast, w e r e the brilliant 
patches of cultivadm below the devedy graded imgadon 
canals that tan aloi^ the bare slopes. Once we followed 
an unused channd tor twdve and when we inquired 
why it had been abandoned, we w e re told the sad story of 
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4 e men who long ago, had spent three years working on 
It only to find that they had miscalculated the gradient In 
that rainless tounciy, in^ation is essential, and where 
water brought from the gladct-fed streams, crops 

and orchards flourish. The fields were now golden wi&i 

ripe com and the trees laden with apricots and red apples_ 

a cool and deliaous sight against die arid hills above. 

It was calm, pcaceM travel and we developed a pleasant 
roun^. T« and biscuits at j a.m. and then three hours of 
waling before we stopped for a proper breakfast. Gvaleen 
would produce pomd^ eggs and tea in a surprisingly 
short time, and we allowed outsclves a long, laay rest while 
toe mam caravto ^sed slotrty on. Wc had no need to 
hurry and so idled our way along in weather that was 
sunny but not too hot Sometimes we stopped again, to 
sleep in an orchard; someomes wc would scrambS about 
on the rocks in a foaming river; and often Eric would race 
for uphill m pursuit of liikor. Tliese little partridge are 
deUaous to eat We always reached the Rest House at the 
^d of each stage, before j o’clock, often earlier. Then 
Gyalgen v^uld produce another hot meal. 

It 18 cunous how quickly one fb raecs the dismal parts of • 
an experience. In retrospect I see &s journey to Leh as a 
sun-lit path winding among green oases or forbidding 
mountams; two weeks cf exciting new adventure, of beauty 
and delight. The aching tiredness, the Rest House always 
round the /uxf bend, the small irritations, seem to have 
faded from my mind. The oaW trouble t^ch has not foded 
is my de^rooted dislike of riding—a deep-rooted fear, 
really. This was the subject of continual argument between 
Eric and me. 

‘Tf you come to Asia you must ride,*’ Eric said. 

I have gradually Icamt that he is ri^ Along mountain 

S »aths, narrow and twisting, walking is pleasant when eod- 
ess miles of dull desert stretch round you, it is a wretched 
business. A good, sturdy pony will cover the distance 
comfortably uid fost. But I never learnt to enjoy riding. 
Each new pony was an ordeaL They seemed to alternate 
between half-dying animals, moving at a reluctant crawl, 
and spirited ponies I could not control. No one agreed 
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wich me aod I begao to suspect tbAt it vns not always the 
ponies wMch weie at &ult. With rare exertions, I pre- 
feiTcd to w3]k; to the complete mystification out seivants 
and all caiavan m&n, I rode as litde as possible. 

As we appzoached Leh, the capital of Ladakh, the scene 
changed once more; only this time it was the people and 
the aichiteccuie which were different. ITie coun^ was 
still one of staking contrast between grey desolation and 
green oasis, but now the atmosphere of llb« and Buddhism 
predominated. 

While it is delightfully unfanaticai, religion plays an 
inmortant part in the <»ujitiy. It is evident everywhere. 
Whether he understands it or not, to the Buddhist the holy 
formula, “Ommani padmi hum”, is an essential and impor¬ 
tant thing in his daily life. At each repetition of the prayer 
he gams spkituai merit, and a greater chance of a higher 
rebirth after death. He need not repeat the words himself. 
They are panted on flags which flutter on high p^ses and 
lonely hills; they are cuved on stones and built into long 
“maai walls’^; they are written on the drum-like prayer 
wheels which can be whirled round by the passer-by, or 
turned, still more easily, by water-power or the wind. 
The devout spin small prayer wheels, like rattles, as they 
wander along. Every cevobation (d the wheel, every flutter 
of the flag, ^ mere act of passing the walls, provided that 
they are passed on the lefh means so many more prayers 
accomplished. Most of the walls hive a '^chorten” at each 
end. These shrines, so distinctive a feature of the Ladakh 
country, f-ftntain the ashes of dead lamas. Mixed with clay 
the ashes are formed into little patterns and put in a niche 
in the choften, 

It is the Tama.< arho are expected to take care of the religi¬ 
ous side of life. The small population sum>orts monasteries 
all over the cotintry. PeicbM high ana precaiiouslv on 
rocky crags, thdr commanding positioa seems symbolic 
of their power. Inside, the builmngs axe less impressive, 
a curious naphazaxd mixture of squalor and ancient culcore. 
In dim mysterious rooms, evil with the smell of nndd 
butter burning in little lamps, fimtasde gods and aim, 
inscrutable Buddhas ate represented in mu^ paintings and 
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grcatidols, Painted banners, brocades, saver<njp8, Me drums 
made from human brain-pans, massive q^nbaU, tawdrr dnsel 
and tattered streamos, a cheap enamel tea-pot and a stifBv 
posed photograph of the Abbot, are all jumbled together 
under a heavy layer of dirt and dust. 

I tried to regard these shrines \pith reverence. It seemed 
insensitive merely to patronize and stare. These good 
intentions were sadiy defeated at Lamayuru, on the road to 
Leh. Perhaps I was tired and the sharp climb up to the 
monastery completed my exhaustion. Half-way round the 
dark, inner shrine the smell of nndd butter overcame me. 
Without any explanation to the startled monks I ran outside 
and was violently sick on their doorst^. Everyone was 
concerned and sympathetic which only added to my 
embarrassment. 

Some of the lamas axe men of learning and philosophy, 
students of the holy books in the monastery libraries, but 
the large majoiify are as ignorant and primitive as the 
peasants. Lhug in comparative idleness, they are a heavy 
drag on the coua^. From ncariy every family one son 
enters the easy-TOirig monastic life, so Acii numbers 
never decrease but the birth-rate is cffectivdy checked. 
Nevertheless the Ladakhi respects the mon^ and seems 
to acc^t the burden of supporting them as cheerfoUy as he 
accepts everything. He does not appear to bum with 
nationalism, with religious ardour, or with military ambi- 
tion, any more than he bums with a desire to progress, to 
be educated or to learn new ways of life. Provided the di^ 
the slowness and the ignorance does not £11 you with 
despair or reforming zeal, the spontaneous gaiety, the 
friendliness and tol^mce of these people is enchanting. 
A girl will offer you a tight little bunch of dowers as you 
pass; another will hand you some fruit; ri^ and poor 
welcome you into their homes with charming self-assurance, 
to drink their buttered and salted Tibetan tea, or “chang**, 
the fermented barley wine. Everywhere the greeting, ‘ju, 
Julc”, follows you like gentle music. 

The women cany on the daily work of house and field 
in thrir elaborate, hnvy head-dresses. It is the most striking 
feature of their dress. Sown with many turquoise, a strip 
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of cloth, shaped like a snake, forms a uismgle over the 
forehead and nangs down the back. The weal^er the iady 
the wider and heavier the “snake**. If possible a band of 
coral is attached to the side as well. Standing out from the 
head, like immense ears, art piece of black lamb’s wool, 
and from tiese dangle many imiution pigtails. For the 
rest the women wear long thick dresses (maroon seems to 
be the frsluonable colour) with girdles, and as much 
heavy jewellery as they can afibid. Big white shell brace¬ 
lets, like frlse cufis, are often worn. However hot the day 
they wear tough goatskin although the rich may 

have shawls ox magnificent scadet cloaks. 

The men are nearly as fond of jcwelle^ as the women, 
while their long, skirted garments and pigtails add to the 
feminine effect. A doth wound untidily round the waist 
serves as a pocket and into it are tucked wooden bowls 
for tea, knives, precious needles or a whip. Arnoi^ the 
peasants these picturesq^ costumes are usually in a sad 
state of dirt and dilapidation; often the dothes arc so patched 
that nothing of the onginal remains. Even so they lose 
strangdy little of their wcorativc charm. 

When still six from Lch we could sec the green, 
welcoming oasis across a stony stretch of dcs^. Near us 
the Indus flowed pladd and green. In the distance sncfv 
mountains gleamed and lower hills were lightly etched in 
shades of bwe. 1 had given my horse to Amir All and fdt 
cotc^Ictely at peace as I trudged along. My contentment 
was soon shattered. O^rTfi og towards us over the desert, in 
a dusty, noisy cavalcade was an alartning number of 
horsemen. This proved to be a dq>utation of Indian 
traders come out to escort us into Lch. My hean sank at 
the prospect of a spirited ride in the middle of this cavalry. 
It was out of the quesdon to walk. A compromise was 
reached by "Pdr galloping on ahead with the main party, 
while a handsome young Sikh, who spoke English, very 
galiandy offtted to accompany me. He never quite under¬ 
stood what all the fuss was about and 1 hope never iealiaed 
what remarkable unhappiness that six miles caused me. 

Eventually we reacts the gate into Leh and every¬ 
one dismounted. Feeling disheveUed and du$^, my Legs 
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g fill shaking from the tide, but tryii^ to look dignified, I 
accompanied Eric in a “triun^hal” walk thiough Ae 
bazaar. Gatlands were hung rot^ out necks; aiches and 
banners decorated the street; at intervals we were handed 
nuts and cakes, while the ordinary populadon of Leh 
stared as one might at a couple of ^lapioated performing 
bears. Wc were led to the Leh Residency, ^id escape 
thankfully into the cool, quiet refuge. 

The house was not then occupied but was ready for our 
airival. How luxurious it seemed 9£ac the fusty, broken- 
down little Rest Houses. There were chine-covered chairs 
in the drawing-room; a dining-room table was laid with 
silver and glass; we had to go upstairs to bed; an array of 
antlers decorated the veranda wall and completed the 
essentially English atmosphere. From the veranda, and 
beyond the terraced garaen, the view stretched wide 
and unbroken to the 2askar Range; sometimes dark and 
angry in a passing storm, sometimes white and shining 
against a pcacefiu sky, or touched with pink by the 
setting sun. 

However delightful a mountain trek may be, coming to 
the end of it is also a delight The joy of clean domes, 
hot }^ths, comfortable chairs and beds are ordinary things 
only fully appreciated in sharp contrast to the toughness 
^ tiavel. Not to have to move ffn is also something m 
be w^ savoured. We had ten days of simple luxury 
in Leh. 

We were again busy with preparations, making ail the 
elaborate arrangements necessary for the final four weeks 
of our journey. We bov^bt more blankets and long 
padded coats; we lepackecf ev^thing, abandoning the 
battered tin trunks; and we reviewed our food situation. 
The Residency bummed with traders imploring Erids 
help, servants asking questions, visitors coming to call, 
our puppy chewing everyone’s feet and always, hovering 
sadly in the background, was a dotation of Chinese 
soldiers. They were from a party of abo^ twenty-four who 
had run away from the Saiikol area after the rebellion. Now 
they all wanted to return to Sinkiang with us. They had 
no money, no provisions, no one was responsible for t hem . 
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Eric did ^ 7^121 he could but wa$ determined to avoid taking 
them back to Kasl^ar io our party. 

We did not confine ourselves entirely to preparations for 
the journey. We found time to enjoy Here the ancient 

caravan trade routes hora Tibet, India and Central Asia 
meet, and a strange mixture of people jostles in the bazMi- 
Dominadng the whole scene is the impressive but crumbling 
old Palace. Only once a year it comes to life, when the 
ex-royal family of Ladakh pays a ceremonial visit to Leh 
and occupies a few dusty rooms kept as the State apart¬ 
ments. TTien they return to thdr home at Stok, across the 
Indus. It was there we met the ex-Queea. In a tiny room 
near the roof, seated rather unexpectedly in deck-chairs, we 
drank tea with her and conversed haltingly. Our interpreter 
was an elderly man in a ladakhi robe and a homburg bat, 
who spoke a little Urdu. 

We learnt later that the cx-Queen completely dominates 
her husband and household and is a woman of character 
and determination. Our polite exchange of platitudes could 
not tell us mu^ but she certainly looked a severe little 
lady under her magnificent turquoise head-dress. The 
T women as a whole are bard-working and inde¬ 

pendent. They tolerate no nonsense about purdah and 
Krems; dwy can own property, and polyand^ is said to 
be practised, which no doubt makes th^ position more 
powerful. 

We were entertained by several charming and cultured 
Ladakhis. Sitting on cushions, low ^Ics before w, we 
ate large meals and drank yet more Tibetan tea. This was 
served in cups each with a stand and a cover beautifully 
worked in suver or metaL I do not enjoy this sou^Jike 
AnrtV and only sipped occasionally. Inter I discovered that 
this indicates a desire for more. Otherwise yon must 
empty your cup and replace die lid. In one house which 
we visited I was to see our hostess’s kitchen. She 
had reason to be proud of it. Beautiful copper pots gleamed 
on the shelves; it was light and large, every detail in cIm 
and shining condidoo; the fire was encouraged with in¬ 
genious sheepskin bellows; 1 saw the tall wooden chum 
where the tea was made. 
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Our cotofortable house, the &icndi 7 p^ple and the 
colourful durm of Leh tempted os to stay. But the weather 
was getdi^ colder, our party was all assemble^ our 
arrangements were complete and we decided to leave on 
September aoth. 




CHAPTER n 

“The Headache Mountains” 

o. SEPTEMBER I^TH, ERIC 

TPas handed a tdegtam &oin Delhi. It u$ that 

“bandits” had been repoxttd on the Karakoram toutt; a 
caiavan had been robbed of goods and ^nies; we were 
strongly recommended to turn back and go via GUgit. 
This was dramatic news and could not be casually dismissed. 
There were so many things to be considerea. A heavy 
responsibility lay on Eric. 

Our party consisted of Doccoi Allen Meish^ Mr. 
KefaquatuUah Khan, the new head clerk, Mr. Mohammed 
Shah, the dispenser, with his wife and two babies, ourselves 
and our two servants. For an exorbitant sum, half of which 
we had akeady paid to him, a Torki trader had contracted to 
transpon us all to Kash^ via the Karakoram Pass. If we 
tum^ back wefoifeitedour money. Pleased as we were to 
heat that the Gilgit road was now considered safe, should 
we decide to go that way thet all, it meant about three 
extra weeks crossing the cnountains westwards to reach 
Gilpt. This entail^ more ea^^ense and the difficulty of 
finding a new caravan. Eveiy day it was getting colder 
and the p^ses were becoming mote deep in snow. A final 
considetaaon was the lEite of the out-coming dooor horn 
Kosh^. He and his ffimily were due In Leh shortly, 
but they might have encountered the “bandits” and be in 
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need of Kdp. This last-minute cnsis seemed too dramtic 
to be true. In the cunous vnj one believes that spectaoikr 
disasters only overtake fititr people, I could not think of 
bandits and robbery as adecting us. Nevertheless TFith 
the inhospitable country ahead of us we could take no 
chances. 

A party including women and small diildren, having to 
struggle across the lonely mountains without transport, 
without food, bedding and fuel, had slight hope of survival. 
The loss of ponies alone might prove htal; it was ponies 
which the bandits would probably sei 2 ^ if they took 
nothing else. 

For thcee days we held anxious conferences. We knew 
no details. We supposed that the robbers were connected 
with the original ^aiikol rebellion; perhaps they wete 
roaming bands preying on the trade route while they had 
the chance. We pored over maps and considered venturing 
into unknown country to by>pas$ the danger area; we 
contemplated going back to Smagai; we interviewed 
Mohammed Kuiba^ the Tnrki txi&, to try to get his 
views on the subject. Surprisingly, he made light of the 
whole report. He seemed willing to risk not only us but his 
own cich caravan of merchandise. He even offered us his 
head should we eventually meet any trouble and so prove 
him in the wrong. SpuerM on by this optimistic, if rather 
useless offer, by aruiecy for Captain Binns (the Kashgar 
doctor) and feeling a gfiaaal iductance to turn back, we 
decided to ^ on as £ai as Panamik, five days away. at 
this last Ladakhi village, we had not met me doctor and 
his caravan, Eric was to continue with a selected search 
party. 

With this unhappy cloud over our heads, the journey 
began, anc^ it began badly. £dc and I had left Leh at 
mid-day and Karl stopped to eat a picnic lunch on the way. 
By 3 o’clock there was still no sign of die m^n caravan. 
In a sudden temper Edc rode back mto Leh and there found 
the ponies and men comfortably idle in their serai. An 
immediate and heavy galvanised everyone to life. 
Perhaps the biggest shock was seeing £nc hand half the 
money to some starded children standing near. 
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The icsult of this late start was that we camped that night 
In the cold and dark, in dismal confusion, at the foot of the 
first of the giant passes which we had to cross. As soon as 
Gyilgen had roade a fire the caravan men huddled round 
it, ignoring the chaos of baggage, babies and ponies. It 
was an ominous beginning to our acquaintance with them. 

The next day we had a long, slow, gasping climb up to 
the 17,500 ft. Khardung Pass. There was a narrow, well 
defined path, but as we crawled up I began to feel the 
unpleasant effects of altitude, and e^ step was an effort. 
I was too nervous to ride. The way down was even worse 
and oddly enough my headache and sickness increased. 
All pretence of a path Med, and there was a sharp descent 
over rock and ice. The ponies, slipping and falling, were 
ruthlessly kicked and lashed; bozes aM baggage rolled 
down the slope. We began to realize that Mohammed 
Kurban had provided too few men for the number of 
ponies. The caravan was quite out of control. Through 
all this pandemonium struggled the dispenser's wife, a 
young lyfohamiitedan girl in the cumbersome purdah 
garment which covered her like a tent, and only ^owed 
her a small mesh to sec through. The entire journey she 
sat on her pony, thus heavily draped, clutching her fcaby, 
sick and cold, without any interest in the country or any 
knowledge of how long her agony would last, a gallant 
and incongruous figure. She rode over places which I 
found far too alarming. Once she and her babv were thrown 
to the ground when meirpony tripped and f^. I longed to 
help her but she spoke only Pushtu; and she seemed numbed 
into a pathetic resignation. 

Beyond the Khardung, the joum^ to Panamik was easier, 
although I disliked foring the wide, swift Shyok River. 
It seemed that the current must sweep the little ponies off 
their feet. Each day we hoped that we shoulS see the 
doctor and lus party on the road. Each day we vlstialized 
worse honors of robbery and disaster having overtaken 
them. But at Panamik we met them; and ’^ere we all 
camped down in a shady orchard for a long exchange of 
news. The doctor told us riiat they had lot Kashgar in 
complete ignorance of any bandits. One morning, as they 
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rode along, they had suddenly found bullets whistling past 
them. Thiowi^ themselves flat on the ground they had 
tried to she lt e r behind some rocks, and then b^an des* 
perately to wave a white handkerchief. The attackers 
were not bandits, however, but over-anxious Chinese troops 
sent to dear the area. Fortunatdy their aim was wcas, 
no harm was done, and after scant apology, they allowed 
the doctor to pass. 

The whole problem of our joum^ was discussed again. 
More solemn conferences were held. Acting as intetprecer 
between Eric, Captain Binas and the drde of bearded, 
tough caravan men, sat the Binns' twelve-year-old son. He 
moke peifca Tuxki and was a dear, excellent translator, 
f^y appredating his responsibility. Although news had now 
reaped us that a previous Chinese force had been routed 
by the robbers, leaving two of their number dead and many 
of their horses captured, it was reassuring that there were 
troops in the area. There was also further information t^t 
stronger garrisons were being sent there. With this com¬ 
fort, and with the stem picture of the Khardung still vivid 
in oiu minds, we dedoed to go on. We spent an extra 
day in Panamjk, visidr^ some hot springs near by. A little 
house, divided Into two smrate coir^artments, had been 
built over the sprint. There we h^ our last, and the 
doctors ps^ their mt bach for a month. 

After this p^cefol intedade the two parties turned in 
opposite dire^ns and our trek began once more. There 
was a modey collection of people attached to our caravan, 
all hoping to gain ‘‘protectioir* firom the British Consul- 
Gene^, although he had litde to offer. Li spite of Eric’s 
orders one or two of the refugee Chinese soldiers; had 
come along; there was a s tring of stately cameb led by a 
minute do^ey; and a comic liciu foursome of three donk^ 
and a white i^e, which were abused and prodded the 
whole way by a s^-foced boy. For six hundred miles he 
shouted the same curse and made the same encouraging 
noises without any vanatioa or pause. 

As well as the caravans acconi^janying and behind us, we 
were soon to meet a busy stream commg from across the 
border. This was a welconte sigh^ as it mdicated that the 
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way was aow cleat. It seemed that the bandits had dis- 
appeare4d as suddenly as they had come. None of the cara¬ 
vans reported any tiouble. The drivers were wild-looking 
men in their clumsy sheepskin coats, high leather boots and 
a weird assortment of fur hats. But fncy were a friendly 
lot. Once we were invited to join a party just settling down 
to a large meal. In a cauldron bubbled soup and meat from 
a fleshly slaughtered sheg> that had been driven along with 
the caravan. Rugs and mts were spread for us, we were 
liberally fed and I had my first taste of green tea. This was 
drunk without sugar or milk and was ccttainly an improve¬ 
ment on Tibetan tea, 1 thought. 

As we climbed towards tli second, and hardest, of the big 
passes, the temperature dropped considerably, we put on 
every garment we possessed and did not take any oS again 
for the next duce weeks. In the evening we only removed 
our boots, and then crawled into the double eiderdown 
sleeping-bags which just fitted into Eric’s tiny Everest 
teat. The doctor told me he even dtpt in his boots, but 
they were the high, felt variety. Life is made very simple 
when it is too cwd to wash or undress. With our two ser¬ 
vants, we soon became efficient in making ready for the night. 
To keep ourselves warm and to the amazement of the cara¬ 
van men, we helped with the unloading, pitching of tents 
and fetching water. Once we had eaten and got mto bed, 
as the wannest place, the evenings were very long; the 
small confines oi the tent exasperating. The only solution 
was to go to sleep. 

The treacherous Sascr Pass, 17,480 ft. high, was kind to 
us; there was no wind. The ponies sttuggleH painfully over 
the wilderness of boulders which led up to the two glaciers 
forming the aest of the pass. These Aey crossed without 
accident. But already the sad trail of bones and corpses had 
begun. On this hatsh, desolate route, the pack animals are 
the chief suffeiers. All fuel, food and fodder have to be 
carried and as the traders tend to overload their animals with 
valuable merchandise at the expense of grain, the death 
rate, from underfeeding, exhaustion and cold, is high. 
Never once, until we reached the plains were we out of 
sight of skeletons. The continuous line of bones and 
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bodies acted as a gruesome guide wheocver we were uncer¬ 
tain of the route. 

Our ponies were beginning to weaken. The day after 
we had crossed the Sascr many of them were limping and 
several kept collapsing sadly and hopdessly. The men 
showed litde sympathy and their only treatment was kicks 
and blows. If the animals collapsed completely, they were 
abandoned. Our attempt to revive a dying pony was 
regarded as quite eccentric and in any case proved useless. 
I know nothmg about the care of horses, but the Tuiki 
methods did seem to me unnecessarily harsh un A senseless. 
Long after the march was ended the animals were kept 
stanSng without food or water. They were either tied 
together in pairs, head to as I noticed later in 

Sinkiang, to a tree or a post with thdr heads held tight and 
high. To any protests the men replied that these methods 
prevented illness and nothing would change their views. 

The caravan crawled slowly on across me lonely, h^mn 
country. One day we crossed a xsdde, empty pla»Ti with 
snow peaks f^t and luminous on the horizon; sometimes 
we had to go up dry rivet beds, wirii theii tiring, pebbly 
ftixfaces; another day we would wind along narrow 
cut into the steep li^-side, or make our way up a di^p, 
rocky gorge, where the sun could not penetrate, and a 
turbulent stream cascaded down. For sis days our route 
lay down a river which, one day, ha d to be crossed and 
recrossed as many as thirty ticnes. Always the country 
remained empty of vegetation, a wilderness of rock and 
stone, snow and ice; wiien th^ was no scream to break 
die stillness, the silence xras eerie aod hostile. The scale 
of the country was immense oo either side of our trail 
it stretched away for hundreds of in unrclendog 
desolation and grandeur. We often felt cold and ex¬ 
hausted, the joutaey seemed hard aod endless, but there 
were moments of supreme beauty to reward os. The moon 
flooding a valley ana catching river in its light; black 
crags high agaum a vivid blue sky; the sun crewing slowly 
above a hill and bringing tt> life ^ the colour in red and 

f ellow rocks; the blue-white of glaciers contrasting with 
lack rock. There was magniflcence in that stark country. 
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Foe six days aftet crossing the Sasei we had not diopped 
below 15,000 ft. and then once moie we had to work our 
way up to 18,190 ft. at the Karakoram Pass. Beyond lay 
Sinkiang. The Karakoram Pass was a gentle one. It was 
an unspectacular, gradual rise up and and almost equally 
unspectacular descent. But it was a $igni£cant moment when 
we crossed the border into Chinese territory. Only one 
march away lay the place where the famous bandits had 
attacked the caravan. In spite of the feeling of danger 
which hung over the country immediately ahead, 1 was 
excited to he in Sinkiang. We were roughly half-way on 
our journey fcom Leh to Kashgar. 

Two days before this the men had had a cruel disappoint¬ 
ment; on reaching a place where, on a previous journey, 
they had buried grain, they found that the supply had gone. 
As they had been relying on this, the wxetche 3 norses were 
doom^ to even scantier lations than before, They were 
very weak now and two had died. The first casualty had 
been my riding poot. As 1 $0 seldom rode It, Eilc suggested 
that it had died of boredom. It had always been a lazy 
creature and for two days before its death had enraged me 
with its funereal crawl. I felt guilty to think of the abuse 1 
had showered on it, now that I realized it had been, literally, 
dying on its feet. 

Besides the unexpected shortage of grain, the men were 
running short of luel. This was nearly the cause of a 
mutiiy—by out party. An alleged fifteen-mile march having 
stretched to at least twenty miles, wc demanded a halt. The 
men implored us to go on a little iarther, promising us 
wood to bum. But hard experience had taught us liow 
elastic was their idea of distance. As it was getting late, 
with snow falling from a leaden sky, we refused. An angry 
argument ensued. Finally the men gained their point and 
wc were forced to go on. To our amazement we soon came 
to some scrubby bushes growing amongst the stones, the 
first plants whi^ we had seen for nine days. From now on 
such occasional twigs, and a little yak dung, provided us 
with a meagre supply of fuel until we reached the plains. 

This quanel was not the onlv one we had with the caravan 
men. But they were a tougii, independent lot and diey 
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usuiUy had thek own way. Our grievance was tbeir 
refusal to start early. Th^ were quite unconcerned aboat 
time and distance. They liked to get up lAte; to linger 
round their £re> drinking tea, before collecting the pomes 
which wandered loose an night, and then to march until 
after dark. We disliked pitching camp in the cold and daik 
and did our best to avoid it. Threats and abuse were of no 
avail and even an attack on thdr morning fire with a bucket 
of water, bad no lasting effect. The only dme th^ elected 
to rise e^y they complnely overdid it and roused^ us all at 
2.45 a.m. 

This haphazard progress finally resulted in one of the 
coldest and most miserable camps of our journey, with 
our tents pitched on a ste^ indine, in deep snow, just 
below the 16,000 ft. Yangi Dawan (New Pass). We had 
started late, forded a wide river four or five times and then 
struggled up a lot^ and narrow gorge towards the Pass. The 

E oics kept fidling among the huge boulders and caused end- 
s trafEc blocks in the narrow ravine. We crawled upwards 
and as it was growing dark, with threatening clouds and 
mist closing in on us, we realized that there was no hope of 
crossing the Pass that night. Although the men had known 
what lay ahead of th^rrij diey hod ma^ no attempt to start 
early and so get us across the Pass in reasonable time to find 
a canning place on the other side. We felt eatremely bitter 
and as a punishment confiscated some of the men*8 precious 
fad to warm poor Mrs. Mohammed Shah and her babies. 

That wretched camp was the last high one. Crossing the 
Yangi Dawan the next day in ftUing snow with the for* 
bid&g, grey mnunt^in^ of the Kun Lun looming out of 
the swirling douds, we b^an to drop sttadiiy. T^ days 
later we reached the first Turkestan village marked on the 
map. We had been looking forward to t^ ezdting return 
to habitation. All we found were two little mud huts, 
hardly distinguishable from the brown earth, and an old, 
old man sitting in the sun. He was **tdling** beads on a 
rosary. We wondered how anyone could scrape a living 
from that desolate land. At another collection of huts 
fardier on, the people were more prosperous; th^ invited 
us in to tiring tea and to eat dieir fiat, round, plate-shaped 
5 
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bread. But they were shy acd drab. They lacked the gay 
charm of the Ladakhis, uow so far back across the frootier. 

However* their little house was much cleaner and mote 
pleasant thin the barrack-room of a Chinese garrison we 
encountered the next dav. Coming round a bend we sud' 
denly found a ride levelled at us and a suspicious soldier 
demanded to know who we were. Remembering the 
ezMrience of the Binns, we were extremely careful and 
polite, We followed him up to the “fort”, a dilapidated 
{)uiJdlng of stones, perched on a wind-swept hill, where we 
bad tea while an exchange of compliments was relayed 
through four languages—Chinese into Tuxki, Turk! Into 
Urdu and finally Urau into English. It was an elaborate 
and cumbersome ceremony. The small garrison had been 
sent to search for bandits and although tMv had seen none, 
the ofRcet was reluctant to let us go on until he had received 
orders from his headquarters. The prospect of staging In 
that cold, unattractive place, encamped just outside the 
walls of t^ fon, among the horses ana guSage, was almost 
unbearable, With complicated politeness and many more 
speeches, we thanked him for his “hospitaliry”; by making 
exaggerated excuses about our shortage of food and a li^ 
ba^, we managed to persuade him to let us through. 

we began to feel that our troubles were nearly ovc^ we 
had crossed all the big passes; we were down to a more 
reasonable altitude 9 ind we had not met any bandits. 

* Tedious days of river crossings, and one more steep, 
little pass lay ahead of us. But the river we now ^ to 
f:>id so often was a clear, deep green; it fiowed along between 
walls of red and grey rock sometimes splashing over 

S bbly shallows, sometimes forming into still pools. 

larled willows bent into the water, and along the banks 
a variety of shrubs and bushes, now turning tM, gold and 
yellow made a welcome flame of colour, we had grown 
almost hardened to the impressive but austere scenery of 
rock and ice. The sudden delight of colour and vegetation 
was like a cool drink when you are not desperately, but 
rather unconsciously thirsty. 

One afternoon the peace was shattered by some shots 
which echoed &om side to side of the narrow valley. I 
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was walking alone, far behind the caravan, and I knew 
there were no chikor for Eric to shoot. I hoped it was the 
Chinese troops practising, but feeling dismally unconvinced 
I went on. As I usually walked I had continuously to 
“hitch-hike** across the mers; either riding pillion bekind 
Eric or mounted high behind Mohammed iturban on his 
pile of bedding. This time I found Gyalgen waitktf for me 
with his pony, at a crossing. 1 askeJ him about me shots 
but he laughingly reassured me, and as I scrambled up 
behind him, told me that my “bandit attack** was no more 
than Mr. Khan firing at some wild goats with his pistol. 

Leaving Ae green river we made oui way through a 
steep, narrow gorge and over the difficult little pass. The 

t jonies had to be pushed and hauled up the rocks and their 
oads scraped against the high walls on either side. Once 
over the top, we began to drop down through d^, sand¬ 
stone hills. The route now indicted its final hardship—a 
severe scarcity of water; an ironical contrast to the many 
days we had spent struggling across the endless rivers. 

Aqmasiid, near the foot of the pass and a place marked on 
the map, ke)d out some promise of a drink. We visualized 
springs and green trees. In reality it was another sad little 
mud house which seemed to grow out of the dry, dusty 
ground. As we reached it an old man without any feet, 
came stumping along behind a donkey. This was the 
owner of me house who had been four miles to fetch his 
daily supply of water, carried in skins on the donkey's 
bad He Wired us into his pathetic little home and ordered 
hii wife to bring out her store of bread, which was broken 


out $0 lavishly. I tried to recompense her with sugar and 
tea, and gave barley sugar to her mystified small boy. It 
is odd to think how many people in Central Asia have no 
sugar in their d^y diet. ^o them it is a luxury and not 
the necessity we have learnt to consider it. 

Our caravan men were conspicuously uninterested in 
the choice of good camp sites. Iney were sensitive neither 
to the beauw of the scene nor to such small comforts 
as were availabic. We were rarely given much choice in 
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the mattfti, but when one evening our tent was pitched 
beside a dead donkey we did complain, After leaving 
Aqmasjid Aey chose a more unattractive place than usud! 
'C^en we questioned it they said we were near the only 
water suppfy for milc5. The water was a miserable trickle 
oozing up ^om the mud and horribly polluted by all the 
caravan animals which passed. Our evening cup of tea, 
to which we had looked forwatd so eagerly, had a dis^stlng 
taste, closely connected with horse, and we threw it away 
hastily, Rather than drink this water, we went thirsty for 
the next twenty-four hours. 

To make matters worse the following morning’s match 
was one of the hottest and most tiring of the journey. 
For the whole of that morning the path was of loose, deep 
sand. A hot sun glared overhead, while the low brown 
hills and sand dunes stretched on and on into the shimmering 
distance. 1 shared my pony with Gyalgen, alternately 
hating the tiding and the wallung, At last the horizon was 
broken by tall poplars; although they seemed near, it was 
a long time before we reached the oasis. It was the first 
permanent habitation we had seen for eighteen days. The 
excitement was intense. The small village, collected round a 
Chinese Customs Post, seemed like a busy centre of civilized 
activity, Here the treea were still green, the irrigation 
channds bubbled with water. Delight in this coolness, the 
promise of shade and drink, relief tbit the mam severity of 
our journey was over, made our entry into Pussa a most 
wonderful one. It seemed to me as if bells should ring, 
guns should fire to celebrate the occasion. But the people 
of the village only stared at us quite calmly, as we rode m, 

Before the officials saw u$, Eric and I crept away to an 
orchard and in its peaceful shade devoured one melon 
a^er another. Sinkiang 1 $ fismous for its melons; it boasts 
at least twenty-six different varieties, although we did not 
sample them all at the time. Later we were invited into the 
Customs House where a young Chinese, in loud tweed plus- 
fbun, was writing out his claborateforms of rice paper with a 
paint brush. Mohammed Kurban had brought with him 
a large suppk of goods which had to be “negouat^” 
through the Customs; a delicate business which took over 
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three hours. While we waited we weat on eating and 
drinking an endless quantity of fresh milk, grapes, taclons, 
eggs, and tea flavoured with cinnamon. I felt no impatience 
at the dday. I could have eaten indefinitely. I sat hugging 
the thougfit that we had reached comparative civiliaacion, 
had no more passes or rivers to cioss, and had something to 
drink. 

Late in the afternoon we left the green oasis and set off 
across the wide, dry desert. The hills were fading away 
behind us In the dust haae which hangs like a clo» over 
the country so mudx of the time. The sun shone dimly 
through the haae and gave the scene a weird moonlit 
appearance. 

we had tried to arrange by radio telegram, before 
leaving India, that the Consulate lorry shoxild meet us at 
Khokia, the oasis where we camped that night. But we had 
not received any confirmation of this ana owing to the 
uncertainty and slowness of communications, we could 
not be sure that the rendezvous would be kept. If it was 
not, we had ten more marches ahead of us, instead of a 
two-day motor drive. We waited a day at Khokia; we were 
glad or the rest, of the chance to wash, above all, to go on 
eating. But by the second day our hope of meeting the 
lorry had begun to fade and, with a feeling of aoti-climax, 
we started the slow journey once mote, 1 nursed a melon to 
console me across the hot, fiat sand beyond the oasis. We 
listened eagerly for the sound of a motor but heard only 
the interminable jingle of the ponies* bells. My lofty 
desires to abandon ^modern*' travel; my longing to tty 
the simple life had evaporated a little, Two days in a 
despised machine now seemed Infinitely preferable to ten 
more on a horse or my own feet. 

Mr. Khan was riding ahead of us and suddenly we saw 
h\m^ high on a sand dune, waving his arms and shouting, 
'‘Lorryl Lorry i*' Tliere in the empty desert was the Con¬ 
sulate party which had come to meet us, with the famous 
old Ford which Sir Eric Teichman had originally driven 
across the Gobi from China to Kasl^ar. The acting 
Consul-General had received our telegram just before 
starting out on a tout. By further good luck he had beard 
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of om aitival at Khokia. Everyone talked at once without 
listening to anyone else; more melons were produced; 
some of our luggage was transferred on to the truck and we 
all pack^ in wxih difficulty. Oui pony men jumped on to 
the now spare horses, and with a very cursory farewell, 
continued their journey. We had no reason to fed attached 
to them, and at times I had disliked them, but we had 
shared a hard journey together and it was not without 
regret ^t we saw the familiar caravan disappear so abruptly. 

Having never before motored on any but well-maae 
roads, I had to readjust my ideas of speed. On the soft 
sand the ponies had the advantage, anS although at first 
we roared past them at an exhilarating lo m.p.h., they soon 
overtook us when we sank in up to the axlea. It was 
hu^ating getting out to push our lorry while the caravan 
rode past. Even the three brave little donkeys and the 
white mule overtook us, their driver still cursing and prod¬ 
ding them along. 

We struggled through the worst of the desert, with 
periodical collars in the sand, and eventually came to 
the semblance of a ro^ whete we could travel at 15 m.p.h,, 
or more. At Karghalik, the first large town we reached we 
wete given a sadft hostile welcome. In the narrow street a 
^culwt young Turk! soldier suddenly barred out way, 
br^dishing his rifle. He refused to listen to anything we 
had to say, firmly repeating that he had no orders to let us 
through. It was an infuriating hold-up, so late in the evening 
and so near to the rooms and the meal that had been 
prepared for us. The soldier was adamant, and not at all 
reluctant to use his bayonet with which he threatened 
anyone who came near him. He eventually allowed us to 
Stod a messenger for orders and also to buy some melons. 
For nc^Iy two hours we sat, sucking the fruit and trying to 
conceal our fiiry, while a fiiscinatea crowd h\iZ2td around 
us, at a healthy distance from the scowling sentry. At last 
aown gallop^ up with permission for us to enter the town, 
we never discovered the reason for this pugnacious 
exhibition—if any. We drove on to a large buildmg with 
a garden, where a civilized four^ourse dinner was awaidng 
us and we slept in beds once more. 
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The next day we covcied the remaining i68 miles to 
Kash^t in eleven homs- Driving by way of Yarkand 
we followed a straight road through alternating desert and 
oasis. In comparison xvith the roads of SinMang which 1 
learnt to know, it was good. But speeding was effectively 
checked by the many water channels which cut aaoss it at 
frequent intervals. 

At about 9 o’clock that night the massive walls of Kash- 

K loomed up out of the dark. The city gates were opened 
ua and we drove in. The little oil lamps of the bazaar 
twinkled all round us. It seemed unbelievable that we fand 
arrived. To be entering the ancient town, which had been 
our goal for so long, fdt like a dream. It was nearly three 
months, to the day, since we had sailed from Southampton. 




CHAPTER m 

A Domestic Chapter 


The deeam-lixb atwo- 
sphere of our arrival did not fade for a long time. In fact, 

I wanted it never to fade, I did not want to “get used” to 
Kashgar, ox to forget the extraordinary fact that 1 was in 
Centm Asia. This feeling was not as pretentious as it may 
sound. There was no peculiar metit in my being in Kashgar. 

1 did not aim to instruct anyone about it, nor to be '^the 
first Englishwoman” to do something or other. I only 
wanted to keep alive to the significance and interest of the 
country and the people all round me. In the large, com¬ 
fortable Consulate it was all too easy to slip into an un¬ 
imaginative, domestic slumber; to nod gently over one’s own 
small afiairs. Yet a chance to see this part of the world • 

would most probably never come again and I did not want j 

mentally to sleep. i 

In 1946 air travel to Kashgar was still restricted to the | 
use of a few Chinese officials. From whichever direction e 
the ordinary traveller approached it, the journey was tough ^ 
and the comforts few. Arriving at the Biitish Consulate 
the sudden transition from the harsh desert to a well- 

appointed English home, seemed, literally, fantastic_ J 

as if by a turn of some magic ring, the whole place would J 
disappear. This sounds over-lyrical, and by some Western ^ 

standards the house left plenty to be desired. But for me • 
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the first impression of luxury and comfort, after the hard 
journey, was never quite diilcd. The present house was 
finished in 1913, ana whatever its faults in design, (for 
instance many of the rooms were dark and sunless, two 
guest-rooms were at the end of a tough, stone corridor, 
beyond the kitchen regions), it was a solid, wdl-built 
house; vc^ swciior to the modest, native-style mud 
house which Lady Macartney describes as her first 
home in Kashgar. Such things as glass k the wkdows, 
which I took fox granted, were a luxuw to her; her furniture 
was mostly home-made and comical. I wdked k to a 

S letely famished, ready-made home. It was strange to 
of ^ many ideas and tastes which had built up this 
whole. Now 1 was free to add my own individual touch. 

In thirty-three vears one expects a succession of English 
people to nuke a (louse habitable and comfortable, and con¬ 
sidering the difficulties, they have done it. There was little 
to be boueht locally; the craftsmen were poor and nearly 
everything nad to be brought over the mountains from India. 
I never solved the mvstery of some of the massive bits of 
furniture; th^ must (uve been transported piecemeal, like 
an old English house taken to America. But the best 
legaev of the Ike of Consuls-Generd, was the ilbi^. In 
the ^wing-room there was a magnificent collection of 
Central Asian literature, as well as over 300 books on such 
widely divergent subjects as the ‘‘life of Mohammed'* 
and '^untkg Insects in the South Seas*’. There was even 
an “Arithmetic in the Mongol Lan^ge”, and twelve portlv 
volumes of an “Encyclopedia of Religion and Ernies*^. 
Some of the more ponderous books were still uncut and 
perhaps had been broi^ht for their furnishing value, as in 
many old bbraries in ^gland. In the big bare room up¬ 
stairs, chiefly filled by a ping-pong table, was an astonishing 
collection of fiction, kclu^g a large “crime** secdon in 
lurid paper covers. Agak I pondered on the changing 
tastes and interests which had built up this heterogeneous 
library. . 

A much more recent collection was that of the gramo¬ 
phone records. Someone had brought up a b«utiful 
E.M.G. gramophone and there was a varied assortment of 
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records, from complete symphonies to out-of-date dance 
tunes. It added strongly to the unusual character of my 
life to sit listening to femiliar Mozart or Brahms concertos 
in a place I had hitherto considered so wild and outlandish, 
Sometimes the raucous, shouted of the Turkis floated 
in to drown my music and to remind me of where I was. 

Taking no personal credit for the comfort and culture we 
found in this remote British Consulate, they so far excelled 
anything else we found in Sinkiang that we began to wonder 
why. we did not criticize the Turkis when discussing this 

S ucBtion, th^y were a small race, lackbg opportunity. 

ut all the Chinese officials we met, civil and military, 
semor and junior, seemed content to live a sadly bleak 
existence, in this country they considered as exile. There 
se^ed to be no desire to make their houses attractive, 
(with Chime tasteh their rooms were gaunt and uncom- 
fonablc, perhaps decorated with something ugly ;&om the 
West. It was rate to meet a man with interests, occupations 
and pursuits outside his job; there was no spirit of vitality. 
It would not matter that Chinese interests were different 
from ours, if there had been a real keenness and enthusiasm 
for something. Our Consulate showed traces of the varied 
enthusiasms of so many different people. Ordinary people 
not necessarily rich or learned—but men who felt a need 
for pleasant things round them and who brought their 
individual interests with them. There were excellent photo¬ 
graphs enlarged to make pictures in the drawing-room, 
a store full of horns and heads from many shooting trips 
the well-planned wden, a *‘Game Book'', properly printed 
Md bound, full eff entries, a book noting the migration of 
^s, the library, gramophone and games. All these things 
had taken troubl^ time and enthusiasm to collect, 

It is not exclusively English to produce such a variety of 
interests, nor exclusively Chinese to produce so few. Of all 
me profound and fun d a me ntal differences between the 
East and the West, this difference of attitude to life '‘in 
exile , struck me as the moat significant. It is only fair to 
admit that I have not been to Central China. I do not 
attopt to plunge into a comparison between English and 
Chmese aviiizations. It would be rash and ridiculous. But 
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living among Giinesc, Indians and even Russians in 
Kashgar, I never ceased to tvonder at the bareness of their 
lives; to tvonder, also, at the spring from which comes so 
much keenness, enthusiasm an 3 vimity in the West. 

This chapter has got out of control. Such a subject 
could be enlarged to covet several pages- 
Life in Kashgar gave us time for suSi endless discussion. 
Eric was not over-worked and *‘running’* the house was not 
an arduous job for me. 1 had a staff, which at £rst seem^ 
embarrassingly lar^. After the war years I was more 
accustomed to receive orders than to give them. Eventu¬ 
ally the charm wore oS and 1 struggled with the laziness, 
deceit and inefficiency of native servants. It had little to do 
with their niceness as people, but it was troublesome. 

Gyai^ was my major domo. Through him I ruled an 
ancient^rki cook, a cheerful bur unintelligent boy called 
Rosa Beg, the gnome-like washerwoman, a water-carrier 
and a gloomy man who did so little that I got rid of him. 
The last member of the staff I could never ^uite look in the 
face—he was doomed to deal with our primitive sanitary 
arrangements. Gyalgen’s brother, Lhakpa, who had come 
up to Kashgar with Eric she years before, was still there. 
He was a masterful character who bullied the entire Con¬ 
sulate. To Eric’s sorrow he had lost much of the honest 
humorous quality he had shown on past mountain expedi¬ 
tions. He had become stout and suspiciously prosperous. 

Gyalgen learnt to speak Turk! quickly, if roughly. My 
tentative effiotts, with elaborate grammar and Roweiy con¬ 
structions soon collapsed and I only learnt a few simple 
words. So 1 was dependent on Gyalgen. He gave orders 
and reprimands, the shopping, waited at table and 

E encrally supervised. But he was as new to ninni^ a 
ouse as I was. He never developed into the silent, 
immaculate servant who appears so discreetly in all £ims 
about the East. He usually looked mote prepared for an 
expedition to the hills than a dining-room. Although 
extraordinarily clumsy and heavy-hanoed he was full of 
good intentions and was an ingenious inventor of stories 
to keep me pacified. 

During the summer months we wondered how to keep 
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the lawns cut without a. mowing machine. Having our 
own cow, we decided to put her out to graze on the fresh 
green grass, and so serve the dual purpose of feeding her 
and cropping our lawns. A iitde later the cow went dry. 
When I questioned the lack of milk Gyalgen replied, with 
injured logic, that if we insisted on giving the cow fresh 
grass how could we espect any milk. I was left to work this 
out for myself. A battle I waged during out first year was 
over tea. Gyalgen was highly skilledinptoducing undrink¬ 
able tea. I bought new kettles, tried different teas but never 
solved the mystery. The elaborate process of boiling the 
water three times in a series of doubtful-looking saucepans 
may have had something to do with it. This, Gyalgen 
explained, evaporated the salt. I did not attempt to argue. 
He never conceded a point and was always determined 
to have an answer leat^ for every question. But in spite 
of his obstinacy I grew rond of him. He was such a friendly, 
kindly, sympathetic person. I think, at heart, he wanted to 
serve us w^ and wanted to prove that everything in the 
establishment was running smoothly and reasonamy. 

With our own cow, some hens and a good vegetable 
garden, the only food we bought in the bazaar was flour, 
rice and meat. As inflation then raged in Kashgar, prices 
sometimes jumped hourly and I tried to avoid local pur¬ 
chases as much as possible. The rest of our needs we ordered 
from India; an elaborate way of shopping as I had to look 
ahead at least three months and was so onen disappointed. 
Parcels were limited to 4 lb, in the winter, 10 fc. in the 
summer and frequently arrived battered and broken. But we 
were fortunate to have the use of our own mail service, a 
privilege the Chinese, intermittently, tried to stop. After 
August 15 th, 1947, when India ^ned her independence, the 
post became veay uncertain, fcois, wars, transport diffi¬ 
culties racked the two new Dominions, My attempts 
to “shop” were useless, and although I had laid in good 
stocks 01 essentials, when stores were finished we to 
improvise or do without. 

In spice of many disappointments, the weekly mail day 
was eagerly awaited. On Tuesday mornings we woke wim 
that tingle one feels on ail special days. Although aflected 
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by events outside theif coatroi^ such iS the 1943 SacikoL 
rebellion^ the Punjib docs and the Kashmif war of 1947, 
the mail runners themselves never £uled. If they xvere a day 
late it vas frowned upon. Considering the hardships and 
difficulties of the route—over snow-covered passes, risking 
avalaxudies, crossing rivers swollen by ice in summer 

along narrow mountain paths—it was remarkable how 
prompdy and regularly oui post was delivered. 

The rndl service ms a wol-planned system of runners 
and dders, with shelters anrl provisions for the men, 
organized along the route. The first part of this unique 
service was &om Srinagar to G%iL Working in pairs, 
relays of runners went day and night to deliver a daily post. 
A journey that takes the ordinary traveller a fortnight was 
completed in six days. The second ^rt of the route was 
horn Gilgit to Mis^, where the Indian telegraph system 
ends. Again working in rebys two runners took six days 
to cover this distance. But they only worked during the day 
and there was only a weekly d^veiy. Taking from five to 
seven da3rs the thiM section was covered by relays of runners 
working in threes, between Misgar and Tashkuxghan. 
Finally the mail was carried on by two ridefs to Kashgar. 
Riding hard they reached the Consulate in six days. Each pair 
had a twen ty-three days’ rest in Kashgar before makmg the 
return trip to Tashku^han on the cwenty-fbarth day. It 
was a hard life, especially in winter, but the job, at our 
end, was popul^. There were long tests and the chance 
to make a litde extra money on allowances and trade. 

After the magic words “The mail has come”, there was a 
solemn ceremony of unlocking the bags and distdbuting 
the letters and parceb. Once the letters had been tend and 
the parcels unpacked, a sad fiatness descended at the thought 
of a long we» to wait for the next mail. Sometimes the 
mdl bags were emp^ and then the disappointment and 
fiatness was acute. I tried to train myself to expect nothing, 
to have no hopes and antidpacioas, but I never quite suc¬ 
ceeded—the one post a week meant so much. 

The Consul-General’s house, the garden laid out in fout 
disdnct levels, the handsome overlooking a wide 

view of fields, rivet and hiUs, was divided from the rest 
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of the Consulate by a large gateway and guardroom, 
where men in rich red uniforms were on duty. Outside 
these lordly grounds were bungalows for our doctor, the 
Indian clerks, the dispenser and the Chinese interpreter. A 
mud tennis court, a squash court, offices, garages, a dis¬ 
pensary, an ice pit and a complicated '‘village'’ for all the 
rest ol the Consulate employees completed the grounds. 
In spite of efforts to check the Consulate population, it was 
uncontrollable. Remote relations of the staff accumulated 
in the small houses. Inquiring the identity of some boy, 
I would be told he was ^‘rhe son of the sister of a gate¬ 
keeper’s wife—he was an orphan”. There was no more 
to be said. When we had an outbreak of typhus in the 
Constilate the danger of this farrily loyalty was even more 
obvious. No threats, nor feat of the disease, prevented 
sympathetic &ieads and relations visiting the sick. When 
one of the men died, everyone crowded in to wail round 
the corpse. It was useless to struggle against the strength 
of Mussulman beliefe and customs. On this particular 
occasion serum was dropped bv parachute over Gilgit and 
a special relay of runners rushed it up to Kashgar in record 
time. We only had the one fatal casualty and the epidemic 
did cot spread seriously. 

There was also a tendency to accumulate old ret^ets 
who had served the Consulate. There was one ancient 
man who always greeted us in English. His accent was 
perfect as he bowM and said slowly, “Good morning, sir. 
Good moining, madam.” He had to complete the whole 
sentence like an automatic machine, once the penny has 
been put in. The first time we met him I was delighted, and 
enter^ into a itiendiy conversation. But the old man knew 
no more English. Like a parrot he had said his piece. 1 fell 
into the same trap myself, with the Chinese. Thinking to 
please I learnt a few words of thanks and politeness. 
Immediately it was assumed that 1 spoke Chinese, and I was 
embarrassed by a flow of conversation, to which I could not 

we reached Kashgar Eric and I had discussed the 
problem of how 1 should use my time in a place where there 
were no friends, nor organized entertainments and very few 
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obligations. With endless^ aDpC7 days stiecchiog ahe^ it is 
fatally easy to fritter away the time. Quite conteotedly, and 
ufinodcecC ^ with nothing accompl^bed. 

So we both set ourselves a mild routine and eventually 
became so attached to It that we resented any outside inter¬ 
ference. 

The day began with an hour’s walk before breakfast. 
Later Eric bought a pony and I walked alone. We neatly 
always went the same way-—down to the winding river, 
through the fields, past the groups of busy water-nulls and 
back m a complete circle. The initial effort of getting up 
was always unpleasant, but once we were out it scemM 
worth the struggle. We followed the gradual change of 
the seasons and crops. On winter mornings we got up in the 
dar^ the ffozen earth, the bare trees, the bluffs m crumbling 
loess and t^ mud Imuscs, built £tom this same loess, all 
presented a uniform dost coloured picture. There were no 
evergreens in l^hgar and there was nothing to relieve 
the monotone except the gleam of die river ana the riozen 
sueams. Then the sun rose and for a short time flooded the 
scene with colour. In spice of the bleakness I enjoved the 
winter walks. There was foe sudden flurry of a wd duck 
;^m foe river, t^ clouds of steam rising from the water 
as if It were boiling; the fantastic shapes of ice hanging from 
bridges and trees; and ice coating the mills with heavy 
patterns. 

With the coming of spring, in March, there was a beauty 
more cxdring fo^n of an English spring because of its 
suddenness and mneh greater contrast. The font trees 
broke into delicate pinks and whites. The willow trees, 
lining all the streams became a mist of subtle green. Look- 

S down on the scene &om our terrace, we watched this 
t mist develop into stronger colours, followed later by 
tfie oil slender poplars comi^ into leaf. In foe fields we 
tra ced the wheat, cotton, rice, melons and tall ungainly 
maize through die seasons. 

The melons were an important crop; foey were 1 “^* 
sw e eter and more varied four I had ever d re a m ^ of. The 
owners often slept out in foe fields to guard their ptw>erty; 
as I passed eaiiy on summer mornings I could sec figures 
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still fast asleep on theii beds or on high platforms. After the 
harvest the fmit was stored underground and lasted almost 
until the small spring melons were ready once more. 

FoHowing mdons and the wheat, came the brilliant 
green of me rice fields standing deep in water. Then 
gradually, all the crops were harvested*, only stubble was 
left tad we were back to the bare brown of winter. 

An unpleasant feature of the walk k early summer, was 
the plague of baby frogs. The path was a carpet of these 
senaU, hopping, floundering creatures. I dislike frogs but I 
dislike treading on them even more. So 1 had to walk 
gingerly with my eyes always on the ground, They liked 
to penetrate into my bathroom, too, ana I would find a lost, 
suiprised-looking frog peering at me from the bath. When 
we returned from a mountain trip in August, all trace of the 
plague had gone. Only occasionally I would find an elderly 
frog, stranded and grown old in mj bathroom. But Kash¬ 
gar was delightfully free from senous pests. People said 
mete were scorpions, but I never saw one. Tfie mos¬ 
quitoes were not severe. We spent a lot of money on a 
net “house” to cover our beds, l^ut only used it twice to 
justify its existence. 

In the summer when the snows melted in the distant 
mountains, the rivets grew in volume. The bridge we 
crossed each moxriing was swept away and no one seemed 
inclined to replace it until the water dropped. So for many 
weeks we ha 3 a daily lendervous with our two donkeys. 
Their official job was to bring us water from the river. In 
little wooden buckets, balanced across their saddles, they 
carried up all our water-supply. But at 7 o'clock on many 
$unimei mornings they met us at the ford and having, 
reluctantly, carried us across the river, returned to their 
proper duties. 

A figure we met regularly each morning was the Con¬ 
sulate communal water-carrier. He was stone deaf, hard 
working and had a shy, antactive smile. He also had a keen 
sense of respect and mscipiine. The difficulties and compli¬ 
cations he tied himself into, in order to regiment his tluee 
donkeys, were most comicri. Seeing the approach of the 
august Consul-General and his wir^ he would begin a 
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ha£a$$ed shoutk^ lad plodding G> force the donkeys into 
a strict line, their &cts turned discceedy away irom us. 

1 felt like an old Emperor of Chloa, on whom the crowd 
may not gaze. 

Donkeys wete a very characteristic feature of the Kashgar 
scene. They were everywhere. They w e t e used for every¬ 
thing. A lordly, supercilious stdng of cameb was usually 
led by a tiny donkey; parties of eldetty, portly Turkis, 
almost submerging their mounts, trotted by like miniature 
cavalry; sitting on the extreme smm of his donkey a boy 
would pass at a fast trot, lus dangling feet fiaying cease¬ 
lessly to ke^ up the pace; round, moving bundles of grass 
would go by, nothii^ of a donkey visible but four delicate 
feet. People rarely walked in Kashgar, nearly everyone 
owned a ^nkey and used it to go even a few yards. In 
spite of their ^'monstrous bead sickening cry'*, I grew 
ndiculously food of thern. They looked so patient, so 
submissive; their eyes were liquid and sad. Yet they 
possessed an obstinacy and determination which revealed 
character. They were so much more staunch and gallant 
than most ponies. Thdr tortured ay rose in a vanety of 
ludicrous notes, dying suddenly away as If they had become 
ashamed of the noise. 

Perhaps the most important feature of our walks was the 
mountains. Looking north choc was a low line of hills to 
&ame the immediate scene. south-west was a 

ma^iificent view of the Pamirs—a line of statdy, shining 
ice mountains dominated by the strong buttress shape cf 
Kungur (2),i4) ft.). The delicate twin p^ks of Chakragil 
(a a, 18o ft.) were, perhaps, even more beautiful. The view of 
the mountains was important m us because it was so tare. 
The cuiseofKashgarwas the pcisisttnt dust haze. Through¬ 
out the year it descended lue a pa^ for weeks on end; 
blotting out the near and distant hills, dimming the sun 
<tni\ r^ nTUfi g everything. Even on expeditions into the hills 
we were do^ed by its enveloping gl^m. Then sometiffles 
a severe wiiwstotm roared dewn. You ate, smelt and sneezed 
dust; it penetrated every inch of the house. But it did, very 
often, dean the air anc^ for a few days the mountains were 
sharp and clear. 
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If wc were early enough, on one of the$e fine 
we saw the whole liiie dyed pink by the rising sun. Be^een 
such a btight magical view, and the complete black-out 
of the dust haze, Sy a variety of moods. Sometimes mist 
hung low and the higher peaks appeared w float in smcc 
above it: on a stormy morning we could only catch a 
glimpse of the femiliar shapes looming mysteriously 
Biiough cloud; sometimes the mountains were colourless 
but distinct, like a shadow thrown on a saeen; somcum« 
Kungur and Chakragil seemed unseal m their majestic 
height—exaggerated by cloud or mist. 

The rai^ was an impressive background to our Kasl^t 
life To us it was so beautiful it seemed almost inevitable 
diat everyone else should feel the same. But Mr. BOian 
once said, genuinely puzzled, “I have noticed how you look 
at those mountains and I have looked at them m^pelf, but 
1 don’t understand what it is you admire.’ So there was 
nothing inevitable about our enjoyment aftM aU. 

To return to out routine, it only consisted m setting 
ourselves firmly to read or to write for specified tim«. In 
Kashgar I had a unique opportunity to read books I had 
alwa^ wanted to read but never attempted m the busy, 
domestic life in England. Now I had no excuse to postpone 
reading Tolstoy’s r^r jW Fealty Up of Samtl 

Johnson, and others. It was anew delight to be able to re^ 
without interruption or a feeling of guilt naggmg m p* 
back of my mind. We did not allow ourselves to ttick 
through a novel or sit listening to dance records to p«8 
the time. This sounds a little smug, but as I have said, 
with nothing and nobody to control one, the rot of 

fritccting can soon set in. . 

During the spring and summer there was tennis three 
times a week. Eric never played but I usually jomed me 
doctor, the clerks and a few Chinese who came icguMy. 
The standard was not high and often very comic- Mr. Chu, 
our Ounesc interpreter, bad a style peculiar to himself 
and effective only on rare and spectacular occasions. 1 
was told that in the past many of toe Consulate employ^ 
used to play football. To the astonishment of the Tutkw 
Ella b^iflart had joined a game during her visit to Kashgar. 
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TJiete was also a vollRy-ball nound. But when I was thcie 
all enthusiasm fot games had died. 

Polo is said to have odginated in Hiinaa, and there used 
to be many Hunza men in the Consulate. Some time before 
Eric’s arxiTal in Kashgar in 19^, a fiital aeddeae, during a 
game of polo, had put a stop to die sport. Then file 
was pers u a d ed to oegaoize a game once more, although 
he had never played b^re. They had not been playing xbi 
more than two roinutes when a man was thrown £tom 
his horse, dragged and killed. This second tragedy put a 
ffnd to polo, and the fbotball-cum-polo field was 
turned over to melons and fruit trees. A story is told 
that the victim of die second accident, just before he 
began to play, was told by a small boy dit he would very 
soon die. 

The Russian Consulate-General gave occasional cinema 
shows; in the town there was a “dim’* where more Russian 
•pimft were shown under the auspices of the so-called Turki 
Cultural Assodation. With a view to balancing this one¬ 
sided propaganda Eric’s predecessors worked hard to order 
some Skis Som India. We eventually received sia “docu¬ 
mentaries*'. This caused a great fiuttet. First the films hid 
to be passed by the local authorities, but we had permission 
to give iprisiaie ptc-view of one film fot out own amuse¬ 
ment. A huge screen was erected on the volley-ball court 
and when everything was ready Eric and I were summoned. 
We saw to our honor a Urge trpccam audience of Turkis. 
Entertainments were so tare in Kashgar; the news of a fcec 
at the British Consulate had spread rapidy through 
the bazaar and our gatekeepers had done nothing to keep 
out the crowd. Scenting trade, sellers of bread, sweets and 
melons had set up stands with Utde Sickering oil lamps and 
were crying their wares, There was an air of carnival. It 
was impossible to rum the people away and yet we 
promised the authorities to keep the show priva^ Feeling 
very guilty showed our one film. It proved to be an 
extremely dxiU documentary about Radio Delhi. ^ an 
attempt at propaganda for the Turlds nothing coma have 
been more unintelligible. As soon as it was over Enc and 
I crept hurriedly away. 
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Later, •when all the films were offidaUy released, we had 
another show. It seemed to me that the audience was 
considerably smaller and one cynic had brought his violm 
to wile away the time. Ail the commentaries were in 
English and the films dealt with life in India—Hindulnia— 
a most unimaginative selection. After a long picture about 
the coco-nut and all its by-products, a Turki was heard to 
comment on the extraordinary things they could do with 
melons in India) This rate excursion of the British Consulate 
into the field of propaganda was not a success, I thought. 

Out prestige received another blow shortly after this 
episode. In order to celebrate such occasions as the 
King's Birthday or the Mussulman festivals, it was w 
custom to have a show of dancing, sin^g and comedy 
turns. A handsome a'wning •was erected for us and the 
office staff; carpets were spread and after dark pressure 
lamps flared and spluttered, in the gloom, sheltering behind 
a low wall which divided off the tennis court, were all the 
women. Some heavily v<^ed, some paring out now and 
again, while a few were bold and enjoyed a good view. 
Ae first of these shows I attended was made up of local 
Consulate talent. The Hunza men wvc an imprwsivc 
sword dance; a sweeper proved to be an expert Turki 
dancer; there were mock battles by grotesquely r^ked 
opponents; the head mail carrier, a fine old man of over 
seventy, did a sprightly dance, as light on his feet as a young 
ballerina. I enjoyed the femily atmosphere and the fun of 
seeing fluniliar figures ‘‘dressed up*’. 1 suspect the turns 
were noary with age and by no^w traditional. But lack of 
variation is not considered a fault among most Eastern 

people. ^ . 1 L 

It was Mr. Khan's decision to hire professionals that 

caused the second fall of prestige. The Turk] CiUtutal 
Association agreed to let a troupe of dancers and singers 
come to \is for the evening. Again rumour of a free show at 
the British Consulate had collected a large audience from 
outside. But there was no sign of the pciformets! Message 
after message was sent; our lorry went out to fetch 
troupe; but still no one came and still the audience increased. 
Various answers were sent to our frantic appeals. The 
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E etformers veie having their suppa^ the pecfonnen had 
ecQ called away to entertain at a Tvedding. We wete 
“losing hct** rapidly. Fortunately the band (a violin, a 
tambourine and an andcnt form of aylophone), had arrived 
an d we managed to get one or two cu our own men to 
dance. Later $ia diagmntled and tpdihcdc men belonging 
to the professional troupe appearem Under pressure they 
went cErough their repertoire, in a spiritless, half-hearted 
way. The absence of vids chilled whole atmosphere 
of die show. I was feding embarrassed and wretched. 
Suddenly I suggested to Eric that he and 1 should give a 
turn. We must do something to enliven the miserable 
evening. Turk! dandng does not ^p^ complicated. Tbe 
music is rhythmical ana the dancer, with arms outstretched 
executes a condnnous chass^ stq> with few variations. The. 
only difiicult feat is a head movement widi the head kept 
vertical and the shoxildcrs remaining stiU. There was no 
need to attempt so choosing a tone we knew Erie and 
I proceeded to dreie round, cha.'^hg gently. I ended by 
sinking to the ground with waving arms in the approved 
style of all the female Hanrera 1 ^ seen. This modest 
e^bition was greeted with huge applause and we hastily 
closed the show. Whether the tasco was due to a genuine 
muddle over arrangements or deliberate sabotage, I do 
not know. 

So the days passed in the small. Consulate world. The 

E leasant monotony on^ occasionally broken by our own 
ctlc parties, by celebrations, by limited contacts with tiie 
Chinese ofidals a^ the Russian Consulate. Our soothing 
routine satisEed me; e^editions to the mountains and 
week-ends in die country balanced the quiet days and 
provided another satiating side to life. We had a wirt^s 
to keep us in contact with world news. J felt we were in a 
backwater, but the main stream was so troubled and un¬ 
happy that I had little desire to return to it. So long as 
Sioluang’s ever bubbling, subterranean discontents and 
did not break into a storm, 1 was contentedly 

ppy* 
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Shooting 


B I>n> NOT SPEND ALL OU& 
time in Kashgai in domestic routine or entertainmeat- 
Our aim was to get out of the Consulate as much as possible. 
Although soon after out arrival, in October, the scenery 
became bare and severe, and the cold grew sharp, there 
was the exhilarating interest of shoodng to occupy us. 
Every Sunday we spent somewhere in the country, or 
perhaps, went away for the whole week-end. There were 
usually Consulate men keen to join us. The Hunzas 
especially enjoyed shooting. 

But tfie important figure was Mir Humza, out diivct- 
mcchanic. He was an impressive Pathan, tall, bearded and 
adorned with large, yellow fang-like teeth. The ferocity of 
these was mitigated by his gentle eyes and sudden smile. 
He was an unfathomable character. Aloof and dignified, 
he had none of the servility and subservience common 
among Indian servants. He s^d exactly what he thought; 
his word was law and we obeyed him unqucstioningly. 
He was gaim in every crisis, and there were many on our 
various expeditions. While he could be extraordinarily 
considerate and kindly (he once insisted on Eric stopping 
I the lorry while he led to safety a woman on a terrified pony), 
he was harsh and severe to his assistant mechanic. Yusuf 
led a most harassed life. 

u 
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To oul surpnse ve once foimd Mir Humza tending z 
dise&seddog. On oneofonr trips into the hills he iiad come 
across a wretched dog with aa infected sore. This was not 
unusual, but consideration for animah is so rare In the East 
and Mussulmans considet dogs unclean. Mii Hnmza 
tended this one for several days, with rough but well- 
meant treatment. 

Although illiterate in the accepted sense, he was remark¬ 
ably wdl educated in many ways. His knowledge of 
mechanics, ciectridcy, carpenttv and wireless he had 
acquired for himself. He carri ed on successful, aldiough 

S ssibly quite illegal, tra ding which made him prosperous. 

It shooting he would hand dps to the local beaters with 
lordly generosity; h£ always travelled widi such efficient 
eqmpment as a Primus stove, and a handsome Thermos. 
But in spite of his powerful position in the Consulate be was 
never anydiing but quiet, deferential and cscremely hard 
working, Few people could have kept the battered old 
Ford some as long as he had. He bved it like a chiM and 
nursed it mrough many illnesses. Over partiailady difficult 
country he would run ahead of the lorry, seaidiing for the 
best route. It is rare to find such k e en ness in me East. 
He seemed to like his work for its own sake. 

Shooting was another of his enthusiasms. But he sddom 
shared it with anyone; be p teferr ed to hunt alone. Sil^y 
and persistendy he refused to co-operate and to sometimes 
resuhed in spoiling a shoot. He might unwittingly drive 
the birds away £com Eric or ups« his tatties. 

On most Sunday mornings in winter we would go to 
one of the riven and then try to organize the ‘‘guns” and 
the beaters into a plan attack. But no one seemed to 
understand what was wanted- Except for Mir H umra , to 
men had no idea of shooting on to wing; they liked a 
careful stalk for a sitting bird. The beaters wand^ 
aimlessly about in to wrong directions. But on good days 
to duck over in clouds and Eric had no need of my 
strateiry. Crouching near to river or hidden be^ a 
bank, oblivious of to cold, we would spend a whole day 
while formations of duck flew past us and above 

A solitary teal flashed by, swift and low; high in to sky 
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<Mcult to see, a dozea Mdlaxd in V-fotmatioD, faded into 
the blue; two noisy Biahminy flew clumsily past and some 
black and white Pochard settled, unsuspecting, on the 
water near by. Suddenly we would hear me distant honk¬ 
ing of geese and excitement reached a high pitch as Eric 
straggled to change his cartridges, and the untidy flight 
approached. Usably they altered their direction before 
th^ were within range. Special glory was attached to the 
shooting of a goose. I suppose because they were large 
and yet difficult to bring down, it was generally considered 
a supreme achievement to get one. Once Eric hit one and 
we were exultant; to our disappointment the bird flew 
unconcernedly on. Eric continued to shoot duck until 
again we heard geese approaching. To out amazement the 
flight passed low over our heads and we saw that one of the 
buds w specked with blood. It was the wounded goose 
returning. A second shot brought it down. Eric, Gj^gen 
and I returned triumphant- 

But later that season the triumph was completely edipsed. 
We had had an unusually poor day and returned almost 
empty-handed. 

Casually we asked Mir Humza about his day’s shooting. 

*‘A11 right,” he replied. 

**Did you get a goose?” 

got seven,” he answered with alraostinsulting humility. 
It was his supreme moment. 

Later we discovered that Mir Humza seldom shot a 
flying goose; he stalked them with elaborate care. Although 
agdnst his principles, Eric tried this technique. He was 
often disappointed. After a tedious crawl on his stomach 
over damp ground, some unpredictable sound would alarm 
the birds and they woid flap neavily away. But occasionally 
when the ground gave good cover and the birds were busy 
feeding Eric would creep nearer and neater, while I waited 
at a distance, breathless with excitement- To shoot a 
goose became something vital and urgent, quite out of 
proportion to the value of the meat and quite unreasonable. 
Crawling on, inch by inch, Edc would finally leap up to 
fire andu a bird fell ^ waiting beaters would dash forward 
to cut its throat. No Mussuh^m may eat flesh that has not 
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been “Haileled” in the orthodox way. Only another 
Mussulman may pexfonn the rit^ mumnmng ‘‘God is 
Great’* he cuts ^ bird or animal’s throat, if possible befote 
it is dead. 

Very rarely we were asked to join other shootii^ parties. 
Once a Chinese General sugmied that we should ^sit a 
small lake where he said the anck were numerous. After a 
tiresome drive over the piraitive country roads, we reached 
a stretch of water covered with little black cootst The 
Chinese bred enthu^dcaUy at the sitdng birds, while Eric 
was enormously admired for hitting one of iht wretched, 
slow-flying little creatures on the wing. It is difficult not 
to make fun of a different way of shocking &om our own. 
To me the Pnglisb conventions seemed so established and 
“light”. I suppose there is no reason why other people 
should dunk so. 

When S^-ud-Din, the Commissioner of Education from 
Urumchi, invited us to a shooting p^, we again visual^ 
our own form of 8po:m As an experience it proved amusing, 
as a day's shooting it was nonsense. In Sic morning we 
drove to the house where our host was staying and were 
entertained with the inevitable glasses of tea and ancient 
cakes. After a long wait and baltii^ conversation, the 
Russian Consul-Gcncrai and six of his staff arrived, In a 
fleet of cars, most rare in Kashgar, we dien drove out toa 
village about four miles away. Once more we were led in¬ 
doors and an identical display of tea and cakes was spread 
upon the floor, only this time brandy and wine were added. 
We began to suspect that “shootir^’ was an euphemism 
for “drinking'’ Eventually, however, horses were 

produced and everyone, exapt me, rode the exhausting 
distance of about 600 yards doro to the river. 

Still Eric and I ching to the idea of serious shoomg. 
We crouched neat tiic rivet and waited for the duck to 
come over. But a vast concourse of guests, at^danc, 
pony men and interested villagers flocked up and down the 
nvei bank. Neariy every self-respecting duck flew ups 

stream never to be seen again. Eventually a few misguided 

birds letamed and Eric managed to shoot two on the wmg. 
Again this eraaordinaiy feat was r^arded with amazement. 
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Both birds fell in the water and while one of our men plunged 
in to fetch them, the aovd shouted instructions and advice 
to him, to us, and to each other. It was an animated scene 
but ie complete end to the day's shooting. For some time 
the guests wandered aimlessly about, Mote food was 
spread on the ground and we all gathered round, but no one 
ate. The Russian Consul-Generd made Eric aim at an egg 
with a •zi; with everyone watching I was relieved when he 
hit it the first time. 

Meanwhile our host had ridden off across the river. 
Suddenly in the distance we heard a cannon-like explosion 
and a cloud of smoke rose into the sky. Unfortunately 
nothing resulted from this impressive display. 

The next move was back to the village, where the serious 
business of the day began. In the same house as before we 
now found a table and chairs had been produced, and an 
extensive Tuiki meal was ready for us. Steaming plates of 
pillau, platters of meat, bowls of soup and the excellent 
Kashgar bread “rolls'* were all accompanied by more wine 
and brandy. The day ended with a second half-hearted 
attempt to shoot. With misplaced enthusiasm Eric rode 
£zi up the river in search of duck and everyone had to 
wait in cold dejection until he returned. Clearly one was 
not expected to t^e the shooting seriously, any more 
than one is expected to be absorbed by cricket at t6e Eton 
and Harrow xnatch.' 

I have never been able to make up my mind about the 
ethics of shooting- I have no desire to do it myself but 
1 certainly enjoy sharing In the excitement and eatbg the 
results. It seems inconsistent to hate to sec the eyes of a 
dead deer and yet to view a dead chicken with unconcern. 
To a non-vegetaxian why is the death of a gazelle more 
tragic than that of an ordinary sheep? The whole problem 
of “blood sports” is a well-wom one. Personally 1 solved 
it with complete inconsistency. I loved the chase, the thrill 
of achievement, the suspense as we waited ibr du^ to come 
widiin range; the pecunady exhilarating sound of all game 
birds on the wing and the whole delight of a day spent 
in the open. But how often 1 hoped tlut Eric would miss 
as a fine formation of duck, colourful, free, and so stroi^ in 
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their flight, passed over us. How often, in the stony desert 
I have ^tended not to sec a group of gazelle feeding peace¬ 
fully in the sun. To flaim that ‘^shootu^ for the po?’ was 
fair seem«i a quibble. It could be no consolation to the bird 
Of animal and at no time were we so short of food that we 
had to shoot game. Yet the meat appreciated and 
enjoyed. I remained in a sentimental, illogical muddle of 
feelings about the whole question. 

We varied the duck shooting with days spent in the lulls 
chasing chikor. When disturbed these small, grey, ted- 
legged partridge race uphill and, only when compelled, 
^swiftly for a short distance. Eric alwap tried to take 
them by surprise while they were feeding low down. But 
once they were startled he enjoyed the furious chase up^. 
It was too exhausting for me and when he and the chikor 
were out of sight 1 had to wander rather aimlessly on my 


own 

At a much higher level lived die ram-chikoi,or Himalayan 
Snow Cock, a fine bird sometimes the size of a small 
turkey During a summer crip into the hills north of Kashgar 
we had met a Kirghiz, called Kurban, who promised Enc 

good ram-chikof shooting near his home. LateinDeccmbCT 

of our second winter, we set off, with the doctor, m s^ 
of this alleged game. In a lonely valley, with rocky hills all 
round we found our friend in his tiny, two-roomed mud 
house. He gave us a cheeifel welcome and oScitA ey^- 
thing we couid want—chikor, raifrchikot, gazelle, ibex. 
After many disappointments we had leamt to ta^ such gay 
promises with a large pinch of salt. Already we had 
sUrched in vain for chikor, lower down the valley. But 

only a few hundred yards feom the house, we put up a co^ 

and immediately the birds and Eric were running up^ 
soon lost to view behind a crag. The ha^ were, tok 
with them, tiieir loud, raucous cry seemed tantaliandy 
near, although they were hard to sec against the gr^ ot the 

^^^^Eatliex in the day a wind smrrn had threatened and by 
evening it was blowing bard. 'With his usual unfet^mable 
reason^ Gya^ had piml^ small 
spac^^yingM the protection of walls or trees. There 
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was no loom anywhere else he explained firmly. After a 
good meal in the warmth and security of the house, we 
were abandoned to the storm while Gyalgcn himself slept 
indoors. All night the ropes strained, the tent flapped and 
rocked and dust and debris were hurled against it. I tied a 
handkerchief round my nose and mouth and, dressed in 
everything but my boots, huddled unhappily into my double 
sleeping-bag. It was a miserable night. 

By the morning it was quiet ana clear. A calm dawn 
broke over the and gradually the sun crept into our 
valley. Following Kurban’s instructions we went up the 
main valley until he led us into a narrow gorge running into 
the heart of the hills- Eric, the doctor, Gyalgcn and I 
hurried after our guide. Kurban always walked hst and 
lightly. Among the hills he was as nimble as a goat, swift, 
secure and silent. We climbed steadily, frequendy having 
to clamber over fallen boulders and round the chaos of 
rocks in our way. 

At last we branched abruptly out of the ravine, up a 
steep gully on to the open hill-side above. Suddenly in the 
still air we heard the clear whisde of ram-chikor, ascending 
in a short, broken scale. Kurban was vindicated. He and 
Eric climbed off in one direction while we three made out 
way round the side of the hills in another, planning to 
meet at the head of the small valley lying below. Unknown 
to us had seen some ram-chlkor on the hill-side ne^ 
our rendezvous. Unfortunately we did not see his fr^tic 
signals as he raced to cut us off. As he was nearly within 
t^ge, but still hidden, the doctor sighted some chikor 
and fired. The prized ram-chikor whirred over our heads 
with their penetrating call of alarm and were lost. It was 
80 tare to find good covet for stalking these very suspicious 
birds a^ for once ^c had found petfea ground. It was 
a sad disappointment. 

We saw many more ram-chikor that day. At one point 
Gyalgcn showed me about a dozen moving spots on an 
opposite hill-side. 

‘^Wild goat,” he said. 

Creeping nearer, they seemed to me to move in a very 
odd manner for goats. 
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“They are nm-chikot,’' I said cxdtedly. 

It took a long time to convince Gyalgen and, in fact, the 
“spots” wae so large t^t I could hardly believe they were 
birds myself. 

We spent eight and a half hours climbing up and ovet and 
along the hills. Sometimes ftora a high ridge we saw across 
to ttS Pamirs—faint and majestic away to the south-west. In 
between, lay a curious smoky mist, mote blue than a diut 
haze, and only the higher hills rose dear and sharp above it 

The enthusiasm of our guide was infectious. He enticed 
Eric ferthcr and Either on, while the rest of us laboured 
at lower levels. On the way back there seemed no reason¬ 
able route down into the ravine again. AJthough ertremely 
tired 1 had to follow Kurban along die tops of the hip 
until he led down a rocky, ptedpitous slope. Held up by 
Eric and Gyalgen I crawled unhappily after him. The floor 
of the ravine felt as comforting as land after a stormy sea 


^Aif^e way down the liede Ki^hiz was sear^ing for 
game No one had shot anydiing and he seemed to fed 
Sponsible- But he had fulfiUed all his promises to show 
us birds and just before we cme^ed from the ravine a 
magnificent ibex bounded aaoss a cliff above, me nred 
and missed. Again 1 suffered a mixture of fc^gs. J 
wanted the crdtcmeni and triunmh of bringing w>me an 
ibex* but it looked so handsome leaping along the rocks; 
I should have hated to see it fldl. Just before it dMappear^ 
it stood for a moment silhouetted against the sky, black, 
with its high horns held proudly-^ben it was gOM. 

Eric and Kurban went to pick up the pome which they 
had brought to the mouth of the gorge, whue we three 
hurried tick to the lorry. I was aching with tiredness and 
had suffered from thirst aU day. I knew there were mrions 
waiting in the lorry and the diought gave me sudda 
ener^ We found the melons but the lorry 
AlthoughMirHumaa andYusof hadnotbeen wi^ us all day, 

wcex^edthcmbackbynowasitwasneariyd^. I 

coi^riy incompetent m drive foe truck over that 
counny a^ did not know how long m w^t. Soon Yus^ 
joined us with the startling news that Mir Homza had shot 
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himself in the foot. While racing uphill after game he had 
slipped, and his gun had gone oE He had had a painful 
journey back to the camp on Eric's pony. Fortunately the 
accident did not prove serious and he had not broken any 
bpnes. But Mir Humza did no more shooting for many 
t^ous weeks. 

We had several mote expeditions with Kurban, His 
enthusiasm and energy never flagged. One week-end Eric 
got three ibex- We spent Saturday night near Kurban’s 
house and woke next morning to find snow felling, It was 
grey, forbidding weather all the time we were in the hills. 
1 found i slipped continuously on the snow-covered rocks 
and slopes an^ so 2 dxd not take much part in the shooting 
that time. Even Kurban admitted that 3 ie route he planned 
to take, on the Sunday, was a difficult one. At such an 
admission 1 turned back. Usually ouc guides insisted that 
''the road is easy”. 

Some weeks later we again visited the now femiliar 
gorges and hills, but we made a caim at the entrance to the 
main tavine, On ouc first evening Eric hit an ibex. It was 
the largest we had got so fer and one of eight which bounded 
along the hill-side in feonc of us, as we wandered up the 
ravine. 

The next day we were out for eleven and a half hours. Eric 
was determined to get a ram-chikot. Kurban and a cousin led 
off up a long shoulder and all day we kept high among the 
hills. The gradients were not severe and the going was 
easy. As we climbed higher the low hills spread ouc below 
us and snow-covered mountains appeared above them. 
It was a day of clouds and greyness but occasionally the 
sun cau^t the ice and snow fer awav; the air was cold, the 

E ictuie boundless. A curious line of old volcanoes showed 
lack and red-streaked among the dun-coloured hills. 

The ram-chikot were everywhere, Coveys of thirty or 
forty flew screaming away from us. Eric tried many times 
to stalk them, as the rest of us lay motionless, not dating to 
cough and hardly to breathe, But it was no use. He never 
hit one. We wandered on and on, hearing the mocl^g 
whistle, creeping round each comer full of hope, but always 
the bir^ eluded us. The day had been an gYbllaraytrig on^ 
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but 15 dusk fell lod we turned back with nothin?, I cealiaed 
how remarkably died I was. We dropped steeply down to 
one of the ravines and trudged back to our camp. We saw 
the dandng 6ame$ of a fire in the lonely dark. It was 
supreme delight to sit round the fire with tea. Suddenly 
the desert and the hills were shut out and we were isolated 
in a tiny island of warmth and rest. 

There were a few pheasant in the neighbourhood of 
Kashgar, but we seldom put up more than six or seven in a 
day's sh^t. I found these days the dullest of our shooting 
expeditions. The small woods and rough grassland whi(£ 
the pheasants inhabited^ were drab in winter. Everything 
was a uniform dust colour. Often we trudged about for 
several hours finding nothing, so that when a hied finally 
fiew up from under our feet, Eric was almost too startled 
to fixe. It was remarkable how tight the pheasants sat 
We could cross and recross the same piece of ground before 
a bird would get up in heavy, clumsy flignt. We were 
always hearing of places where phea^t abounded and 
always visiting them with hope ai^ inevitable disappoint¬ 
ment. 

A wealthy Turk! landowner, who had some business in 
the Consulate, of^ told Eric about the quantities of 
pheasant on his land. Their numbers w e re legion, th^ 
were uncountable, in ^ct, we should visit him for a week¬ 
end of glorious shrodng, he said. At that time we had not 
learnt ^out the pinch of salt We believed the wealthy 
landowner. 

So one Satur^ morning, in Febru^, a large party left 
the Consulate. The doctor three Indian derks, Ha fix, the 
Jemadar, a coUectiOQ of servants and ounelves. It was the 
usual dusty and exhausting progress for about thirty miles. 

Excm for the toads leading out to Yarkand, 

Uiumdu and, for a short way, towards Irkestarn, there were 
no made-up roads at all. Ihe cart-roads winding through 
the oases were a travesty of the word. When we drove 
along them I felt guil^ about the train of disaster we left 
in our wake. Dogs fiew out at the losv and got entangled 
under the wheds; ponies, donkeys and auatis reared and 
dpnrfdj ^ging ofi their ciders; carts were draped hastily 
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to one side while the dtivers hung on to nervous ponies or 
bullocks. Once we approached a camel sitting by the road¬ 
side, a high load of grass on its back. Seeing us coming 
the owner coveted the animal's eyes with his arm and 
clutched anxiously at its head. His precautions were 
useless. Terrified by the sound of the motor, the camel 
reared up on its hind legs and the man was completely 
buried as the avalanche of grass tipped forward. 

A thing I could never understand was the unbelievably 
slow reaction of many of the peasants. Being so unused to 
motors I should have thought the roar of an approaching 
engine would be startling in the extreme. But frequently we 
coSd almost bump into a man before he noticed the horror 
behind him. 

We leached the house of the Turki landowner to find a 
large display of food waiting for us. The familiar Kashgar 
bread, plates of pomegranates, sun-flower seeds, monkey 
nuts and melons were all laid out. We made impatient 
inquiries about the peasants and soon horses were arranged 
for Eric and the Soctoi^ to the concern of out host I 
announced that I would walk. None of the Indians came. 
All afternoon and evening I trudged about the near-by 
woods and fields and it was well after dark before we all 
returned—empty-handed. We had a multitude of beaters 
with the pofuy figure of Hafiz in command, but I don't 
think we even saw more than three pheasants. 

Completely unshaken our host promised us eicellent 
shooting for the following day. Twenty miles away, he 
said, there were vast numbers of pheasant. It was arranged 
that while everyone else rode, Lhaiq)a and I should go by 
“mappa"—a small horse-drawn vehicle with two high 
wheels, no springs and a wooden platform covered by a 
coloured, tound^ hood. 

On Sunday morning 1 began one of the most painful 
experiences of my life. It was just punishment for my 
cowardly fear of riding. All the bumps, ditches, holes and 
ridges of which I complrined on out lorry drives, were 
intensified. While the driver perched on the shafts— 
IcMine off most skilfully to leaa his pony over the more 
dimcult places—I tried every comer of the mappa in a 
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seacch for relief. I sat £u inside the cab In ditk obscurity; 
1 crouched, 1 knelt, I lay with my fixt outstrecdie^ 
finally I decided that the extreme edge of the platform, 
with my dangling out, was the most comfortable 
position. I nave re^ 01 Europeans travelling hundreds of 
miles in a mappa, before the advent of motor cats to 
Sinkiaeg. I that I must be spoilt and degenerate, 
lacking stamina because of easy meottnical transport. By 
the end of a mere forty miles I felt shattered and spent. 

At last we reached the place where “pheasants lived in 
huge quantities”. Everyone dismounted and Hafiz began to 
question a local fanner. Yes, there used to be a lot of 
pheasant, he said. But that was two years ago. He did not 
remember seeing any lately. The mappa ride had not left me 
in a good temper. I cursed our host, Turkis, mappas and 
pheasants. Having come $0 ^ we d«aded to explore in the 
woods. But the farmer was right and we saw nothing. The 
return jouxney was relieved by lunch and Sequent excui> 
sions into woods and low scrub. We put up about four 
birds but shot nothing. The ciders th» branched across 
country while I.hakpa, I and the mappa made our psiniul 
way back by road. 

Our hose awaited us with bland inquiries and was agm 
quite unabashed by the dearth of pheasants. He made no 
smgle apology nor attainted to explain his odg^ br^ht 

r raises, we never discovered the object of his Invitacion. 

vas certainly not for the pleasure of our company; it 
cost Kitn unnecessary money and he appeared to have no 
axe to grind with Enc. 

We went sadly, and a litde angrily, back to Kashgar. 
In one or two pardcular places we used to find snipe. 
Then the serious business of shooting duck or geese was 
suspended and Eric concentrated happily on the small. 
Herring birds. This sea^ for something so iosignificant 
ncvcrhailedto astonish the Turkis. As we wandeied among 
the marsh-land and streams diey xpould follow us with 
aiuinated disecdons about good duck-shooting aros. I 
thinW they thought that Eric had been unable to any 
duck and so was consoling himself with these ridiculoos 
little birds. 
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Aftet we had been in Kashgai ovci a year, often lamenting 
the scarcity of snipe we put up some on our f 
walk. So Eric began to take his gun out before 
and to explore the marshy fields near our hous^ 
coincident was that on the very first occasion he had his 
eun with him. a snipe flew up from a <Ltch only a few 
lids &:om our back gate. Never before had we seen any 
%o near and never before had wc had a sun with us.^ 

Duiinc his wanderings in the near-by fields, bnc en¬ 
counter^ a bright-eyed, eager little boy who said he knew of 
a place thick with snipe. We were scepticjd; there vm 
another small, long-billed bird which might easdy be 
mistaken for them. But the boy pcrsistcdi he even agmed 
to come with us into the Consulate to have 1 ^ flood oi 
words translated, for we had only caught g«t- So one 
momine we foUowed him to unknown fields across the 
liver. Immediately his sharp eyes pointed out a snipe 
and another and another. The difficulty was that he coidd 
not understand Eric’s reluctance to shoot them on the 
wound. He became quite dcspcrarc as Eric walked hr^y 
up to them, instead of firing immediately. Before br^kfast 
vie had collected half a d02cn and were aU delighted with 
each, other Eric because the boy had found him a good 
place, the boy because Eric shot things, gave him the empty 
cartridge cases and some unusual fim. ^ 

He a charming boy. His cheeks were rosy and hiS 
het round and chceffiil. He bubbled with cnffiusiMm and 
was so quick to understand what Eric wanted. Wc heard 
him explaining to interested passers-by that we did not want 
to shoot duck. In fact duck shooting was altogether too 
commonplace. The Turkis were mostly so apathetic ^d 
la^ so willing to stand and stare, until there was any hint 
of work, that this little boy was a delightful e«eptioa. 

On all our shooting trips we attracted crowds of villagers. 
As they coUected in large, noisy groups th^ mvwiably 
drove away most of the game- They were always m ot 
loud and incoherent advice, but immediately the idea ot 
beating, retrieving or showing the way was suggested, 
there was a strange melting away of numbers. Perhaps this 
is not peculiar to the Turkis, most people prefer giving 
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advice to active help. But we wete pleased with the 
euergetic little boy with the spatkling eyes. 

Two andcnt sports stili popular in SinJdang are hawking 
and eagling. Ends predecessor had been £asdnated by the 
forma and wanted us to buy his hawks. But one abortive 
aftemooti out with ^ birds confirmed Eric’s preference 
for shooting. Training the hawks may be a uscinadcg 
interest. It certainly seems a delicate business. 

According to liiai^’s infbnnarion the traina has to 
carry the captured hawk about trith him everywhere for 
several weeks. He takes it into the bazaar to accustom it to 
men, to horses and to noise. He allows it litde sleep; even 
at night he must walk it about to wear down its resistance. 
It is kept hungry and only allowed a small amount of blood¬ 
less meat oS day. An ordinary, jui^ bit of meat makes 
the hawk too fat. When the bird is in a state of hui^a and 
submission, a long piece of string is attached to it, the 
trainer holds a piece of meat in his bond and calls. Gradually 
the bird learns to come to the fix*d, learns to know his 
masta and can then be trained to catch small game. A 
hawk can catch hares and pigeons quite easily, but is not 
very successful with duck. It can only fly fast for a very 
short distance; it cannot catch the duck on the water; two 
things which reduce its value considerably. Admittedlr 
from little experience, it seemed to us that unless die hawk 
could see sirang ducks, on land, half asleep and thaeforc 
sbw to take oC it had sl^t chance of catching one. The 
hawk must sec the duck before the duck sees the hawk. 

One three men on horseback amved at the 

Consulate, after a week spent eagling near the hills. 
gave us two gazelles and a fox, part of the large T^a^ 
caught by the eagles. The birds perched on the men s 
heavily gloved wrists; Ucilc Icatha hoods covered their 
eyes and at intervals they gave loud, pcnctmtii^ cries. 
They wac magnificent in size but cvil-lool^g in then 
fierceness—with huge curved beaks and wicked daws. 
When the hoods wac taken offering, bri^t eya 
made them yet more ftdghtenii^. The men told us tl»t it 
takes about a year to train an eagle for hun^g. Accotdii^ 
to on e owna they can live for twen^ or thirty years. 
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The hunters go out into the desert on horses, and when 
any game is seen they race to cut it off before it reachw the 
hinsf Then they release their eagles. For a good iid« it 
must be an exhilarating sport—y^tching the huge bird 
flying scionsly to sweep down on its prey and twn gallop¬ 
ing up to retrieve the aninial. But I never saw it m practice. 



CHAJrrBR V 

The Elusive Arch 


Ttentt miles from 
Kashgai, on the toad to Russia, a spectacular line of hills 
mes aboTC the low sandstone difls. The^ break the sky¬ 
line in a series of sharp pinnacles, spires and hu« 

buttresses. Ihe most striking feature of this carious litde 
range is an archway high up in one of the spues, an immense 
hole bored by Nacuxe. 

Eric bad &rst seen this intdgoing arch as he drove away 
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swift camels embellished the scene. As in films, the last 
two were continuously to be found in fine silhouette, 
the setting sun behind them. The deserts I saw In Sinkiang 
were very different, ^ much more austere, drab scene. 
Wastes of grey stone, sometimes relieved by struggling 
scrub, stretched fiat and endless to the horiaon, There was 
often an effect of shining water in the distance, but not 
the complete scene of trees and delight that taunts men 
in nov^ about the Sahara. There was an attraction about 
these deserts, nevertheless. The limitless space and lonely 
monotony, the silence and siac were impressive and awe¬ 
inspiring. The camels were there, too, but they were in 
slow-moving lines, paddbg gently along as pack animals. 
In the same way as a human figure seen in a picture of 
mountains gives the mountains greater significance and 
height, so it was the little parties of donkeys that made 
the deserts appear emptier. Sometimes we would meet a 
solitary man driving his one donkey across the hu« 
country, He made the scene seem infinitely more londy 
and vast. 

At a massive, decaying old “potai’* (a Giinese “mile¬ 
stone’^ we turned north and went up a frozen river. It was 
an uncertain surface, but delightfully smooth and restful 
after the desert. Before we reached the foot of the range, 
and with the arch still in sight, wc decided to walk. As we 
approached one of the wide gorges leading into the lulls, 
the arch disappeared. We spent the day clambering about 
the sandstone hills and exacting up the first gorge we 
had reached. Until we left the hills we did not see the arch 
again. We began to realize that a bigger task faced us than 
we had thou^t, and that we needed mote than one day 
for out search. 

For nearly a month wc waited for clear weather, free 
ftom the dust haze, But it was obviously useless to go on 
waiting and finally we made preparations to spend a week¬ 
end away. We decided to Iwve after lunch, one Saturday 
in February. 

At II o’clock that morning out decision was shaken 
by a high wind which began to blow with dramatic force. 
Xu the loose dust from roads and fields was whipped up 
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into a thick fog, obiitciaang the ccrantiy more Bimlj than 
ever. Out servants prepared to unpack and to abandon the 
trip. But having learnt how often these storms subside, 
as quickly as they arise, we made them wait ootil the after¬ 
noon. At % o’clock there was no change, the wind still tore 
along in fierce gusts and dust penetrated every comer of 
the house, layk^ a fine film on everything. But we ftlt 
obstinate and refised to cancel our plaM. After some delay 
the lony was loaded; a crowd gathered to see us off; at 
about 4 o’clock we drove out of die Consulate. 

Even in the dosed cab of the lony the dust poured in. 
For the four servants in the open scats behind, it was fti 
worse. When they got out they looked like white ghosts. 
We made slow progress against die wind and along the 
rough track. All we could see was the immediate desert, 
with an occasional londy caravan of camels, looming up 
out of the gloom. 

We turned north by the familiar potai and continued 
ftreher than before up the frozen nver. Then the ice 
failed us; suddenly we drove into soft shiMle where the 
wbeds churned fruidcally and uselessly. Mu Humaa and 
Yusuf were always ready for these emergendes; with much 
shouting and pushing, working with pola and spades, they 
soon got us on to firmer ground. Only in die struggle the 
unhappy Yusuf had a finger-nail tom completely off 

Avoiding the soft ground, we bundled our way along and 
soon afterwards turned Into the aamg wide gorge as bdbre. 
2 a the failing light we selected a camp site, hoping to get 
some protection between the high walls of the ravine. 
But the wind had lost none of its energy. When we 
climbed up out of the gorge, it lashed us with such force 
that we could hardly stand. We made a hurried survey of 
the arch to cry to memorize its position. We knew from 
previous expetience that once we plunged into the maze 
of country lea^g into the hills, it disappeared ftom sight. 
Eric studied It through a telescope, getting rather an obscure 
view until I pointea out that the covet was still on the end 
of the glass! 

By the time the tents were pitched and the fire lighted, 
it was quite dark. Tea and supper became one continuous 
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meal; we all sat round the fire, under the dim stars, forget- 
ting the wind and content in the sense of freedom, space and 
w^-being. This evaporated when we went to bed. 
The ground was hard and stones lurked in unexpected 
places. The wind kept up a ceaseless roar and rattle ^d 
threatened to carry the whole tent away. It was a long time 
before we fell asleep. .. . . t_ c 

The anticipation and excitement of the day before 
seemed lidioJous at 7 a.m, the next morning. It was cold 
and still dark. Having slept in our clothes we only had to 
struggle into our boots, but to leave our sleeping-bags at 
all was an effort. Breakfest only partially restored out 
enthusiasm. Then a sudden, unexpected view of the distant 
Pamirs roused us. The line of snow peaks hung above a blue 
mist, their lovely shapes touched with pink from the rising 
sun. The wind had dropped and left this rare and woede^ 
clearness, With high expectancy we set off up the ravine 
vdth Lhakpa and Gyalgen. 

Of course, the archway had disappeared. But we knew 
its position and our previous exploration had shown us a 
good way of approach through the wild maze of pinnacles 
turrets and gorges. The ravine we were in grew narrower 
and nanower, deeper and deeper, until the sun was blotted 
out and we could touch the vmls on either side of us. The 
foothills of this weird little range were of sandstone and 

shale_the formations looking firm and massive foom a 

distance, but often crumbling away when we began to 
climb. For some time the going was easy. We followed 
along the bottom of the ravine and were only occasionally 
chec ked by a hard wall of sandstone, where 1 and our dog 
had to be pushed axid pulled to the top- 

The golden retriever puppy we had Drought in Kashmir 
appeared to have surviveS the hard Karakoram journey 
quite well. She looked healtlw and ate a great d^. But 
cither she was naturally a scupitfdog, or the Six weeks of that 
unusual existence had affected her. All her reactions were 
slow; we had great difficulty in house-training her; attempts 
to make her retrieve met with no success; she hardy 
responded to our affection and did not appear to distinguish 
us ftom all the other human beings around her. Apart 
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horn food, oolf two things roused her entbosusm. She 
went foindc with exdtement over stones thrown into 
water and she never foiled to be fosdnated by shadows. 

stones thrown into a tivez or pebbles dropped in a 
puddle made her delirious with joy. 5 k would ofceo plunge 
into a rivet after the splash of a stone and would always 
dig furiously in a puddfe. But she took small interest in the 
foil of a duck in mt water. She chased her own, or anyone 
else’s shadow with tireless energy, but showed no desire to 
mo ^er a stick or a bail. She devdoped into rather a budoon 
of a dog. Wc were fond of her in a mild way, but we missed 
the affecdon and the keen alertness of most puppies. She 
came with us on all our expedidoos and invad^y caused 
a lot of trouble. 

When in Kashgar for the first time Eric had had a 
beloved, half-breed retriever, which he called Khombu* 
after the home of the Sherpas, a secluded valley of Tibet 
called Sola Khombu. We decided to call the new puppy 
SoU. 

To return to the aidi. The wc had built last 

lime showed us wluch of the many turns and twists of the 
gorge to follow, and so saved predoos time. At last we 
readied the big “overiiang*' which had checked us before. 
It was a high wall lying across die gorge and shelving 
outwards like a man^piccc. Its hardness was deceptive 
and the foot and holds too treacherous to be trusted. 
A steep climb round by-passed this obstacle, and to slide 
down the soft, crumbling hill-side, back into the ravine, 
did not take long. But gradually the ravine began to fode 
and we branched up the dry bed of a tiny stream. The 
sharp ascent was hindered by thorny busl^ growing in 
out way. 

We emerged on to a flat tableland, a sudden and dramatic 
change &om the narrow gorges. As we had been making 
httght steadily we were now well above the dust haze—a 
clear, tremendous view spread round us. Above soared 
the most mjestic of the spires and buttresses. We knew 
that somewhere amongst them was our elusive, and still 
invisible, arch. Below uy the fontasde compUcatioa of hills 
gorges through which we had made out way— 
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dwarfed nowand looking like a child’s game in the sai^d. 
Beyond this labyrinth stretched the flat desen, mile after 
mile leading to more low sandstone f ang« on tlw horizon. 
Above these the snow range was still visible. The P«*s 
were no longer sharply dear but were etched m ^nt, 
gleaming lines—only sparkling in places where the sun 
caught 3ie ice. They seemed disconnected with the earth 

and unsubstantial. ,, , 

The high tableland cut off our advance and wc realized 
that to get any nearer to our goal we must drop down into 
a new ravine, leading into the hills. The precipitous walls 
of this gorge looked uninviting. Their surface was hard, but 
not hard enough for safety. So we set off ‘’across country” 
to search for an easier way down. Once the winding 
gorges were left the going was tedious and slow. Wc were 
forced to saamble up and down the steep, insecure hQls 
while thorny bushes, and a continuous cloud of dust from 
the loose earth, added to the difficulties. After about an 
hour of this 1 was exhausted; I decided to wait in a sunny 
coomb and so avoid a particularly naaty climb wc had 
reached. It seemed a long wait in that lonely silence, and 
when the wind began to flow once more, it became a very 
cold one. To keep myself warm and occupied, I finally 
struggled up and over At difficult pitch, crawang cautiously 
along a narrow, crumbling ledge, 1 shouted into the empti¬ 
ness and to my surprise was answered from far below. 
Round a bend in the deep ravine came two tiny figi^es 
which waved up to me. Tncir steps echoed for a long lime 
after they had disappeared. Apparentlv Eric and Gyalgen 
had found a way down, while Lnakpa had turned back (to 
bring me some lunch). 

It was now too cold to linger so he and I decided to 
return. Having built a cairn, to mark the half share of melon 
which we had left for the other two, wc turned for home. 
In that ^demess eff hills it was not easy to remember the 
way back to our tableland. Twice we were cut off by a 
precipice and had to retreat. To avoid a particularly high 
cliff we took an alarming route aaoss a steep, loose slope. 
The angle was unpleasant and die hand-holds liable to 
break away. I clung on precariously, kicking small steps. 
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edging my way along and not dating to look down at the 
sheer 9rop below, we seemed to have been there for hours, 
and only Lhakpa’s staunch support got me across. We 
reached the stony, grey plateau at j o'clock. 

“I wonder where the others are.^*' I remarked as we 
peered down into the ravine once more. 

They were there below us, on their way backi 

Suddenly they turned and began to climb up towards us 
making slow progress. Presumably they wanted a short 
cut, We watched them from above while Lhakpa implored 
them, in English, Urdu and Tibetan, to go back by the long 
way. Even promise of the melon did not tempt tl^ at 
first. Inch by inch they climbed up while we waited, 
always expecting the treacherous ‘nolds** to crumble 
away and send tnem hurtling down to the bottom, Sola 
added to our anxiety by whining and making ridiculous 
attempts to join them. The wind was strong now and 
whipped the dust into our eyes; it must have troubled 
the climbers still more. It seemed an eternity before they 
gave up the struggle and turned back; not until we had 
watched them reach the ravine, did Lhakpa and 1 leave for 
out camp, 

We made one false start by leaving the plateau down the 
wrong stream-bed- This brought us to a sheer drop of about 
twenty feet and we realized that we had never come up 
anything so difficult. We had wearily to retrace our steps 
to the tableland and look for the original route, Going 
downhill made the journey home much easier but there were 
still the steep walls to negotiate, which seemed more 
severe with only one man to help me down instead of three 
to help me up. We always threw Sola down :^t and then 1 
would lower myself nervously on to Lhakpa’s shoulders 
and so slide to die ground, nearly knocking the llttde man 
over in my clumsy descent. An arrow drawn in the dust 
showed us where to climb up, to avoid the big ‘‘overhang”. 
Once mote we clawed out way, clutching at toots which came 
out of the loose soil and at hand-holds which fell away at 
a touch. 

The last hour was quite eas 7 ,we followed the familiar 
ravine a$ it wound down and out into the plain. But by 
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nov we were tited and stiff; it seemed an inteeminable 
way to our camp, and round each bead there was always 
another. At j.ij p.m. we saw the lorry and there was tea 
ready for us. Unfortunately it was rationed, because our 
water supply had run out Thice-quarteis of an hour later 
Eric arrivei and Gyalgen limped in ten mlnatcs after him, 
exhausted but still cheerful. After I had seen them in the 
ravine the first time, they had followed it up until they were 
cut off by two frozen water-falls—sheer walls of ice. Having 
cut steps up the first one with long labour, the second had 
defeated them owing to lack of time, liven so it was 
quite dark when we started for home. 

The afternoon wind had not abated and now it was 
behind us or following us at the same speed. Oui own dost 
was blown up in front of the headlights, shimmering and 
shining and reducing visibility to nothing. Over the rough 
desert surface we tried to race the dust m a wild progress. 
Towards the end conditions improved and we could ace 
quite clearly. At S .30 p.m. wc reached home where a 
welcoming fire, a bath and a good dinner were ready for us. 

It had been a strenuous week-end and the mysterious arch 
still eluded us—guarded by its tortuous approach. But 
the dear, magical views and the weird charm of the country 
had made it an eventful trip. 

A third expedition to the range (which we had christened 
in Tuiki, ‘Tushuk Tagh”, or Cave Mountains) was 
thwarted by die lorry. It was not noticeably a colder day 
than usual nor was the wind especially strong, but every few 
hundred yards the radiator boiled and wc found the water 
was freezing as wc drove. Continuous and lengthy halts 
while Mir Humza lit a fire under the lorry, made us so late 
that we dedded to turn back- As soon as the wind was 
behind us all was well—a ridiculous anti-climax to our 
plans. 

About five miles beyond the potai there was a village 
called Iv^g Yol. Eric’s new plan was to go to this place, 
talk to the villagers there and try to find out if any of them 
ha tLtfvct jH d_in .March we 

drove once more along the familiar desert toad. In Ming 

Yol we were immediately surrounded by the inevitable, 
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interested aovrd. But they were cautious and we discovered, 
through Gyalgen, that th^ thought ve were Russians. 
Having been assi^ed that we were not, and that our inten¬ 
tions were innocent in the fflye-rne. all the men of the 
village entered into our plans with vigour. 

Public opinion insisted that the dght man to guide us was 
one Usman Akhiin. He was a keen hunter. He knew the 
hills and both he, and his father before Um, had long 
tried to Hnd a way to die mysterious arch. He was a re¬ 
markably nice-looking rrt^n^ with a strong, keen hcc. We 
discovered later that he had been to Russia and Afghanistan 
and was a much travelled, self-posse$$e(^ inielligent nran, 
very superioi to the ordinary Turk! villager. We nick¬ 
named him Toughv. He seemed ^te willing to come with 
us into the Tushuk Tagh but said emphatically that it was 
impossible to find the arch. 

Leaving Ming Yol, with Toughy and a fiaend to guide 
us, we drove across the desert towards the range. A species 
of broom was then in flower and big dumps of brilliant 
yellow relieved the grey, bare country. Following one of the 
many gorges which split the hills, we managed to get the 
Ford much farther into the range than we h^ done before. 
We seemed to be in one of the main valleys and we had vain 
hopes that it would lead ns by a direct and easy path to 
the f^ot of the arch. I think Toughy was more interested 
in shooting than in our strange he was determined 

to lead us to good ibex o:>ontry. 

At 8 o’clock the following mnmmg a large party, con¬ 
sisting of Lhakpa, Gyalgen, hur Humza, Tou^y and ^ieod, 
with Kosa Beg, and ourselves, started on up die ravine. 
We had hopes of seeing some game but as everyone calked 
in a penetratmg shout we had to abandon die Idea. Aldiough 
alleged to be an expert hunter, Toughy never seemed to 
consider silence at all important; he ^dressed everyone 
as if they were deaf. 

This go^ was not as narrow as the previous one we had 
explored, nor did it wind ilor^ in such exdting twists 
and tunas. But we were again captured by the diy, silent 
county, the strange shapes and contortions of the sand¬ 
stone hills, the feding cf mystery attached to our search. 
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Wc had even begun to wonder if the arch existed at all 01 
was an optical illusion, only visible from a distance. 

This expeition really lielongs to Eric. He has described 
it vividly elsewhere. As soon as Toughy led us out of the 
ravine, up a steep boulder-strewn fill-side, the country 
became too di/fiait for me. We finally reached a climb I 
could not uckle, and left alone with Sola I watched every¬ 
one disappear into the hills above. The hill-side was still 
in shadow; it was a very cold wait. Sola was not content 
with my company, she spent her time whining and barking 
and trying to follow the rest of the party. lAter a cascade of 
stones heralded the return of Lhakpa who, grownportly and 
short of wind during six idle years in Kashgar, had found the 
going too diiSailt. Toughy*s fciend, a mediocre character, 
also joined us and we three spent five weary hours waiting for 
Eric to return. Having left me with the promise that he 
would not be long I expeaed him every moment. The echo 
of distant shots convinced me that he was near. But the 
shots were fired by Mir Humza. I-ater I discovered that 
Eric and Toughy had been tempted higher and farther by a 
tenuous route up into the centre or the main mountain 
group. They finaiy reached a gorge so narrow that they had 
to move along it sideways, in complete darkness. The return 
journey was hazardous and even Toughy’s bold spirit had 
nearly failed. 

Ignorant of all this adventure I became restive and irrit¬ 
able. By 2 p.m. I was also exceedingly hungry. Three rules 
I Imnt on this trip I never broke again. Always to carry a 
piece of bread and a book, and to keep all my jerseys tied 
round my waist. I had foolishly given my extra clothes to 
Gyalgen to carry—and Gyalgen was lost among the hills 
with Mir Humza and Rosa Beg. 

Lhakpa, Sola and 1 returned to camp and to a large meal 
of bread and delicious roulberties from our garden. Later 
1 wandered alone up yet another gorge. I have always 
disliked being alone in a house. I people it with a hundrw 
ghosts of my own imagining. 1 have seldom minded 
walkiog by myself in londy country. But that evening my 
imagination seemed to be out of control. I had a constant 
idea that I heard footsteps behind me. So strong was this 
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belief that I sat aad waited on a rock for **Eric** to catch 
me up. There is nothing ori^nal about this feeJing. J 
suppose most pco^c have etpctienced it at some time. But 
the actual soartd of st^ was quite dc^te that cveoiog. 

As we drove out into the desert in the evening light, 
the Pamirs struck us almost physically with their ^uty. 
They were excrodonally clear, with the dying sun slanting 
across them. After the confinement of the gorges the sudden 
space and glowing colour was spectacular. 

We had Med once more in our search. The difficulty 
of the country he had cjcploicd alone with Toughy, con¬ 
vinced Eric that the arch was unattainable 6otn me south. 
So we decided to attack from the north. In early April we 
made a tentative reconnaissance up a valley beyond Artush. 
Leaving the main Urumchi road after ten miles, we branched 
off into the desert and had the most uncomfbnable drive I 
had yet experiea c ed. It was a dull, tineventfdl week-end, 
but it confirmed us in our plan to crolore the Tushuk Tagh 
from the north and we had bea able to select a possible 
route. 

A fortnight later we again set out on the Urumchi road. 
After leaving it we bboured fox about two and a half hours 
up a stony river bed. Wc continuously crossed the stream 
and occasionally got stuck in treacherous patches of soft 

S ound. At rate intervals there weie indicarions of a road; 

rough a village there was even a stcetchofficm, fine earth; but 
most of the way was over unrelenting rocks and stones. We 
were thrown about from side to side of the lorry and over the 
severe biunps hit ouc heads against die roof. At ^.jo p.m. 
we were tempted to stop by an iaviong patch <a green 
grass lying at the foot coogiomaate clifis. There 

we camp^ for the night. 

We made an early start the foUowix^ morning and 
turned south up a d^ river bed, towards the jagged lines of 
the Tushuk Tagh, just visible through the oust haze. We 
stopped at a Kirghiz encampment to ask the way. After 
some delay a cripded and andent man gr e e ^ us nervously. 
We found that all the younger men hi/1 disappeared whm 
they beard the lorry. Again we were thought to be Russians. 
Kemembering a pre v i ous era of Russian-directed rule the 
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KirehiE thought we had come to take them away for 
enforced military service. Having assured the old man dutwe 
were only there for our own amusement, he rtiaxed a hwe. 
But he knew nothing of the arch. It was nowhere visible 
from this side of the range. 

We crawled on up the valley, later branching off it to the 
left in the direction of our hills, and climbing steadily in 
second gear. A line of low hills appeared to cut us off from 
out god But we found a valley leading into them and 
again we branched to the left. The vSilty grew more 
and more narrow. We had to break down some of the soft 
walls in our way and nurse the lorry through the passage. 
Finally the valley merged into the low brown hills. We 
camped where we had stopped, at about 9 a.m. 

From there we walked. Over the small hills we went 
until our range lay dear ahead of us; a wide, stony valley led 
easily on towards it. The many gorges on the north side 
were gentle, but we had to dedJe which one of them to 
choose. There was no sign of the arch. But by now we 
were familiar with the line of spires and buttresses ^d we 
Imcw that it lay to the tight of the main block. Selecting the 
widest of the valleys leading into the hills, we followed along 
its flat but pebbly floor. On this side the hiJls were of firm 
conglomerate, towering above us in fine, solid ^txt 

in places patterned like gigantic honeycombs. When the 
valley divid^ sharoly to right and left we were faced with 
another decision. Etic chose the left-hand turn because it 
looked the bigger of the two. 

Soon after this divide the valley nanowed suddenly to a 
dark passsage and our way was blocked by a damp of 
rock. We cWbed up without difficult and Sola was 
pushed up after us. Although eitraotdinarily lethargic on 
our daily walks, when, in spite of beatings she spent most 
of her time eating dung, she appeared to enjoy our e;^edi- 
tions. At any rate she protested violently if left behind at 
some difficult climb, and preferred to be dragged up and 
thrown down, rather than be abandoned. 

There were no alternative routes now, we could only 
follow up the valley. At every comer we expected to find 
out way barred by an impassable rock wall. Three ruore 
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walls had to be negotiated but th^ were not severe, One 
was a smooth drop of some eleven feet up which I had to be 
dragged but no one else had any diflicnity. We had Gya%cn, 
Mir Humza and Rosa Beg with us. This climb led us into an 
attractive little dell full of shrubs and a few pine 
trees. The discovery was unexpected among those arid, 
bare hills and we even began to have hopes of finding the 
legendary fruit garden which is said to exist in this odd 
little range, 

Ac the nead of the green coomb was another small climb 
where I was helped up ahead of the othen. Beyond, the 
valley narrowed once mote and developed into a steep, rock- 
filled nullah, curving away to the left. The HHs soared on 
either side and ahead of me. High up on the mountain in 
ftont there appeared to be a snwll patch of snow. 1 was 
sutpnsed to see it at that low altitude. Then Eric joined me 
and his reactions were quicker min e. He gave a ga^p 
and pointed to the patch of “snow”. With a sudden shock I 
realized that it was the s/in I ha/j seen. I ran excitedly 
round the bend. There, higl^ in the mountain at the head of 
the valley was an arch. 

As we panted up the dry nullah, Eric damped my cxdtC' 
ment by saying it could not be “ouri* arch, it was too smil. 
The iciks lea on to a ve^ ste^ but grassy slope^this 
seemed to lead to the foot ofthc arch. When we reached the 
top of the rise we found ourselves looking straight across at 
the immense curve ofthc arch. Its upper half soared above 
US but the walls continued down into an un&chomable gorge 
below. It was as if we stood on a platform some few feet 
away from a gigantic window. It &amcd a view of moun¬ 
tains beyond. It was impossible to gauge the height of the 
arch accurately. But now that its full size was tevealed 
Eric did admit that it must be the right one. The one we 
had seen from a distance, the one we had searched fot so 
lOM. 

Tht walls of the arch were smooth and clean; they sw^t 
round like a beautiful structure carefully made hy man. 
We could not see the base, the supports disappeared into 
gloomy d^tbs. But it was easy to see wl^ we could 
never have reached our goal £tom the south. The end of the 
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gorge bdow us was blocked by a solid mountain; only deep, 
extremely narrow defiles led the way out—defiles too 
narrow and difficult for anyone to penetrate. Owing to 
the tilt of the strata the approach from the north had been 
a comparatively easy one. The wonder was that we had 
unerringly chosen the right route, among the many possible 
ones, to lead us so directly to out long-sought goal. 

We spent the day trying to photograph the atdi, climbing 
a near-by hill, eating lunc'h and unashamedly exulting in our 
triumph. In its^ the arch was an impressive phenomenon 
but our search had added spice to it. We wondered if any¬ 
one ^e had ever visited it before. A hunter might have 
done. But the rock walls we had climbed were high for a 
shepherd to drive his flock that way and we never met any 
locals who knew of the place. We liked to nurse the illusion 
that we were the first to reach the secret vall^. In any 
case we had found it for ourselves, without a ^de. 

Later we revisited the arch in order to show our dis¬ 
covery to the doctor, It was a stormy week-end and we had 
several sharp showers of rain. I had almost forgotten the 
feel of it The cool refreshing wemess was something I had 
never appreciated until I came to a country where it rains 
about twice in the year. 

Having spent all Saturday near the arch, on Sunday we 
decided to explore one of the other valleys leading into the 
range. The day was fine and dear after ie storms, and the 
air seemed washed by the rain. We had an easy walk up to 
the watershed; no rock walls barred out way. Neat the 
^ of the final grass slope, Mir Humza sighted an ibex. 

party climbed up in ^ence, all hoping to see it, but it 
had disappeared among the high crags- To my disappoint¬ 
ment there was no view from the watershed; only a deep 
gloomy gorge leading away to the south. Through the 
dark, narrow V of this gorge was the promise of a view of 
the Pamirs. To see them in their full glory it was obvious 
that we must climb up to the ti^e above us. There were 
two alternatives. To follow a narrow shelf which ran along 
the cliffi«ide or to climb straight up the face of the ro^ 
wall. Eric advised the latter as I could then benefit from 
a direct pull on the rope, which we bad brought with 
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US. Feeling vcr7 unhappy I tied on berween Gyalgen 
and Erie. 

Although Edc has dunbed mountains since the age of 
fifteen, I iuve never done more than walk among them. The 
feel of mountain country and the beauty of hills 1 have always 
known. But steep places foghteo me and I had never before 
attempted anyth^ that 1 could, stdctly speaking, dign^ 
by the name of a ‘*climb”. DiHiculty, cu course, is relative 
to the climber’s skill 1 do not want to give the impression 
that I now cackled somethii^ difiiculc, as the teim is accepted 
among climbers. It was certainly a sheet rock face and a 
fall would have hurled one into a deep gorge, of which die 
bottom was invisible. But the rock was the foot and 
hand-holds were good and in climbing terms it was *‘easy”. 
This was scant consolation to me; my fears had little to do 
with reason. It was Gyalgen’s gcntl^ soothing encourage¬ 
ment and not Ends logical assurances, that got me to the 
top. We were often to have a^ments abcit “difficult” 
climbs during oui erpedidons. Fear of he^hts in some 
degree, musthe ftmiliar to everyone who has been amoi^ 
mountains. Pf^ mma bly th& r^} flim hff ry^ fifiden ce as 
he learns the techrd^e—learns to contim his feet, his hands 
and the rope. He must learn mental control, too. Although 
Eric never asked me to tackle ai^rthing that he considered 
severe, he did, e[uite dghtly, ask me to try small climbs 
which he knew were easy and absolutely safe. He was 
convinced that with practice I should learn how to move and 
also to control my unreasonable fears. It was like our argu¬ 
ments about riding and I found it hard to follow his advice 
ox to believe his assurances. But in this case the rewards 
seemed to me so much exeatei that 1 tded harder to conquer 
my fears. 1 only intio&ce the sorry story of my personal 
cowardice to explain that “difficult” climbs relate to my 
own low standard. 

The reward of my first “climb” was very great. To the 
north and south snow peaks stood high and sparkling 
against a bright sky. The soft misty-blue folds of the lower 
mountains merged impercradbly Into the deep red- 
biowns of the smaller Hits . On either side fiat deserts and 
wide dver valleys rolled up towards our range. The hills 
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immediately around us were a complicated pattern of 
shapes. They rose in sharp and delicate spites, in h^w 
blocks, in pyramids like those of Egyp^l ^ divided by 
the huge canyons. From out narrow ledge we peered 
down into one of these terr^ying ravines. It took nine 
seconds for a stone we dropped to hit the bottom. 

My enjoyment of the huge scene was a little spout bv the 
prospect of having to go down again, always the disadvan¬ 
tage of climbing up. This time 1 chose the slanting shelf. 
With the rope to prevent me from slipping and two men to 
guide me from in front, I crept carefully down on my seat. 
It was an easy descent and I regretted my silly apprehension. 

Now that we had found oux arch we felt a fittlc aimless. 
We almost regretted that the zest of the search was gone. 
But Toughy and his friends had whetted our appetite for 
adventure m the Tushuk Tagh by stories of a beautify 

S dcn, hidden somewhere among those remarkable 
s. Only the pure in heart eould teach this paradise, it 
was said- Huge gates barred the way to all who were evil- 
minded. Takmg our purity of heart for granted we decided 
to go once more to iv6ng Yol, to ask Toughy to guide us to 
the garden. We were ^o anxious to tell him of out dis¬ 
covery of the arch. 

If he was impressed he did not show it. I suspect that he 
did not really believe us, when we told him of the route 
from the north, straight to the arch, However, he agreed 
to join us again and we drove to the same main gorge as 
bifotc. We branched off it into the smaller ravine where 
I had wandered alone. When we had pitched camp, we 
started a leixgthy search for water. There was none within 
an hour's w^k of the tents. We had to be content with oux 
'‘tinned" water, which always tasted faintly of petrol. 

The next morning a parry of eight left the camp. Lhakpa 
had found the two previous trips, on the south side of the 
range, more strenuous than he*likcd. When he first came 
to Kashgar, he explained to us, he had been an “animal", 
now he was a “man". This development, we understood, 
was a mental one, for physically Lhakpa had deteriorated. 
In his place we had Yusuf, and for some extraordinary 
reason the Consulate tailor had joined the expedition. 
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Gyalgen aimyt insisted on bringing Rosa Beg on these 
trips, to help him the cooking and geoeial woxk. 
The Consulate was developing grand ideas in Gyalgen also; 
he now considered it undignmed to be seen washing-up or 
peeling potatoes. But, although town-bred, Rosa Beg was 
active among the hills; he was always eager to come with us 
and entered fully into the spirit of our e^>e<litions. While 
not conspicuously intelUgeot, he workra hard and was 
firmly imposed upon by ^ the other servants. He would 
often attack some quite difhcole fJimh with wild impetu¬ 
osity and then be unable to extricate himself. Grumbling 
at his stupidity Gyalgen would have to help him down. 
With Mir Kumza and Tougjiy to complete the party we 
started at about 7.50 a.m. 

Whatever he really thought about the l^endary garden, 
Toughy was quite (definite about the place he was leading 
us to that day. It was a tilcfr in the hiil^ and round it grew 
trees, grass and dowers. Ihis was sufficiently intriguing 
for the moment and we followed him up the gorge. It very 
soon became work than any of the previous ones 

I had explored. At intervals massive £dls of rock and debris 
blocked out path and it was not always easy to find a way 
over them. Again I had to be pushed firom behind and 
pulled &om in fcont, with Gyalgen, as usual, nursing me 
over the worst places. The t^ot had some difficulty, too. 
The permanent smile that normally adorned his face was 
fading rapidly and 1 suspected that he was beginning to 
regret having come at all. Through no fitult of her own the 
way was much too difficult for Sola. But as we had brought 
her we did not like to leave her, misembly barking and alone 
at the foot of some rock wall. Once she was forgotten and 
the loag-sufftring Rosa Beg was sent back to retrieve her. 
But she was surprisingly gallant, she seemed quite deter¬ 
mined to share in the enieditioii. 

After alternately climcung over die great boulders and 
following the smooth, easy floor of the go^c, we came to a 
place I thought impassable—at any cate for me. But instead 
of having to climb over the rocks in our path, I found I 
could crawl them; a tiny tunnel led through to the 
country bq^ond. On such small chances my hopes of 
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seeing the lake depended; I was always expecting to reach 
some baniet I co\ 2 d not tackle. Creeping under the rocks 
on my stomach I edged my way out into a wide valley. 
This was a cor^Iete and starding contrast to the narrow, 
severe gorge. There were shrubs growing and fair-sized 
trees; we b^an to feel that a magic garden might well lie 
somewhere near. 

The easy walk along this vall^ soon ended when Toughy 
led us up the hill-side to avoid a really severe rock-fall, 
which bkxkcd the end of the valley. The hill-$idc was 
steep and crumbling; both the tailor and I were put on the 
rope with Gyalgen, to give us moral support. I was glad to 
have someone with me, if possible, mote nervous than 1. 
Once we had by-passed the rock-fill the going was easy, 
The way had contracted into a deep gorge once more, like a 
high, narrow corridor. We came to several rock walls in 
oux path, similar to the ones we had encountered on the way 
to the arch. The one was the most difficult and to add 

to my troubles a stream trickled down from above— 
wetting me as I struggled up. 

Having got so frr I was determined to teach the lake. 
But I was still expecting to be prevented at every comer. 
However, Ac last lap, 3 though exhausting, was straight¬ 
forward. The passage-like gorge led out into a rough 
steep hill-side. Having laboured to the top of it we looked 
down into a small, secluded, green valley. It seemed like 
a miniature Promised Land. Full of excitement we ran 
down into it. 

The frmous lake was something of an anti-climax. It had 
dried to a small poi^ and was a muddy patch of water. 
But the valley was no disappointment. Sheltered among the 
massive walls of the motmtains—some of which rose in 
sheer, smooA sweeps—it was covered with shxubs, green 
grass and tiny flowers. In a country where little grows 
wiAout irrigation, this discovery of natural grass and vege¬ 
tation was espedallv entrancing. For long we lay, by die 
water, eating and (jozing and contented. 

Later we explored farther up Ac valley and were amazed 
to see a flock of sheep. 1 cannot imagine how Ae shep¬ 
herds persuade Aem up Ae route by which wc had come. 
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ytt there was no path leading into the valley from the north. 
Perhafxs they know an easier approach 60m below? Wc 
were reluctant to leave the encl^ted valley, but on the 
way up Enc had noticed a climb he thought mndguing and 
he wanted time to explore it. He and Toughy left us and we 
went back to camp. Down die ddpping rock wall, through 
the dark p^sages, along the unwholesome by>pas 8 to me 
series of big scrambles, we went. The tailor. Sola and I 
again had to be helped. 1 felt sorry for the t^oi because 
whereas I was expected to need help, he was heavily 
chaffed and mocked by the othen. Sola bad an imtacing 
habit of halting at some steep drop but backing away when 
anyone went to help her. Unless she secorra anH pushed 
down first, she rem^ed protesting but reluctant at the 
top. By now her paws were cot and bleeding; she was very 
tired. Slowly, with a rather drunken roll, she covered the 
final easy stretch to the camp. We both ate a large meal 
and went to sleep. 

Eric and Toughy had another of their alarming climbs 
and did not get ba^ to camp until nearly 7 o’clock. I was 
beginning to feel nervous. I had no idea how or where to 
organize a search par^. We had just decided that the 
climbers might have returned down a difierent gully and 
would meet us at the big fork, when they appeared. 
Toughy was enonnously i mpr e s sed by Eric’s climbing, but 
I gathered he ^d no wish to tackle chat particular area 
again. 

We drove home in the dark and found T.hakpa ^ut to 
organize a search. It was then 10 p.m. and he was gecting 
anxious. 



CHAPTBR VI 

Entertainments and Visitors 

Mockery anb jokes 
against the Englishman abroad have been as monotonously 
popular in England as in any other country. Our “out- 
posts’* are diminishing and perhaps with them our alleged 
arrogance. The prosperous Empire builder of the mne- 
tcenth century is now an historical figure. Meeting 
Chinese, Indians and Russians in Sinkiang I learnt, with 
surprise, that there are nations more parochial, more narrow 
and prejudiced in their own favour, than my own. I am 
unasnatnedly proud to be English. I would not change to 
any other nationality. But this does not e£fea my 
keen interest in the customs, ideas, roanners, clothes and 
food of other nations; not with a genuine admitation for 
many of these things. I did not fim this interest redpiO' 
cated. Thete seemed to be a reluctance to admire foreign 
things, a reluctance to sample foreign foods and an un¬ 
relenting conviction, among each peoples, that their own 
ways were unquestionably me best, 

The Turkis were looked down upon by the Chinese, the 
Russians and our Indian clerks alike. They were dismissed 
by all three as backward, barbaric. For all their obvious 
ft flings, Eric and I found ourselves alone in our liking for 
them, in out interest in their way of life. I suppose this 
difference is another aspect of my “hobby honc'^, ^e lack 
of a spirit of inquiry in the East. (The Russians we met were 
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nearly all Asiatics.) So the fiuthet I ride the mote 1 reveal an 
unattractive superiority complex in the English! But it does 
seem to me that it U better concealed^ and at lease it allows 
for wide interest in, and admiration for others as well. 

An ill-concealed war r^ed in our Consulate between the 
Indan clerks and the Qiinese interpreter. Admittedly 
Mr, Chu was a temperamental character. He would tosh 
into Eric's oifice» baxe his chest and announce that he had 
been But although the blow usually proved an 

imaginary one» he did have reason to feel iii)urcd. He 
suffered continuous small snubs. Injustices and irritations. 
When he and his funily finally lefi^ after nine years in the 
Consulate, open war was dedaxed. No one appeared to 
help them with their luggage and the loading or the lc>^» 
and we suspected quiet sak^tage. It was a childish exhibi¬ 
tion of spite and we were sorry that Mr. Chu should have 
lefi with such bitter feelings about €be Consulate. Both 
sides were to blame and both sides were uncompromising 
in their feelings of superiority towards the other. 

Through tms complicated of personal and national 
dislike we tried to steer a peaceful passage. A dinner party 
was a delicate affair, with conversation running a sluggish 
course, and eddies and currents to be avoided. We all gsve 
small parties to each other, but ^equently no Indians 
appeared at Mr. Cbu’s table and she Cbus were not present 
at an Indian dinnef. 1 do not know what they all thought 
of our meris, but rudeness about each otheris food was 
very thinly veiled. There was no desire to sample new 
cooking, to experiment and learn. 

Mr. Chu’s successor, a dapptf little man called Mr. Yang, 
was somewhat more diplomatic with our Indian staff. But 
he unreservedly condemned everything Tuiki. He found 
Kashgar rude and primirive and regarded lu$ life there as 
a bitter exile. To everything unfimuliar, bom an 
English to a Turkestan town, was suspect. He was 

a good interpreter and served P-ric well, but 1 pitied him 
his unhappy, constricted days. 

Outwardly, at any rate, life in the Consulate was reason¬ 
ably smooth. It was a fTT^ll community and that invariably 
results in a certain amount of Metion. 
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The only occasion on which Eric and I cnteitained all 
the Consulate employees was at Christmas, it never seemed 
a real Christmas to us. It is when such festivals or 
feraily anniversaries come round that you feel the remote 
isolation of foreign places. Then all the interest of 
travel, the fascination of “new worlds”, Mes away and 
you long only for home, for a familiar country-side, for 
people speak the same language and follow the same 
customs. 

So at Christmas the charms, interests and attractions of 
Kashgar faded. It seemed a distant, alien place and attempts 
to suge an English Christmas were doomed to failure. It 
was not only because the bazaar could offer nothing in the 
way of presents and decorations, nor because holly and 
“Christmas trees” did not grow, but because th£ festival 
meant nothing to the people there and out traditions were 
unknown to them. 

It was known, of course, that Christmas was a Big Day 
for the English, and to celebrate it various customs had 
grown up in the Consulate- The day's programme followed 
r^rfain julcs and wc could but cc^orm. First of all, the 
office staff and Indian traders were received in the drawing¬ 
room. Tea and cakes were handed round, and vodka to 
the “infidels” who drank it. Most of the guests accepted 
everything hand^ to them and ate nothing, piling their 
plates hi^ with unwanted food. Hardly anyone spoke, 
fexc«>t for a Utde forced conversation (“How long have 
you been in Kashgarf”) among the English-speaking men, 
the party sat in serried rows. The signal for departure 
<ame and the guests went silently out. 

Immediately after this gaiety came entertainments for all 
the lesser Consulate staff. A long stream of gate-keepers, 
watchmen, orderlies, water-carriers, mail carriers and 
servants 61ed into the big dining-room. A vast table was 
spread with cakes and miit, and this time there was no 
question of wastage. As each man sat down he seized a cake 
and within ten minutes the table was clearl When the 
guests had swallowed one or two bowl-fuUs of tea, which 
wc helped to pour out, they filed away again, Each man 
salaamed respectfully as he passed us, but not a word 
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was exchanged. An oddlj xapid, silent party, more like a 
plague of locusts attacking a harvest, than a ^ebradon. 

The children’s party in the afternoon, was a more chectfol 
affair. In the big libtaiy imtairs, a shoudi^, jostling mob 
of both sezes, & ages, slupes and sizes, was controlled 
by Hafiz with a huge stick. We began the party with 
“musical chairs”, the childiw obeying out shouts and 
instructions with confused obedience and gradually grasping 
the Idea. Buns, dipped in treacle and deo high on a string 
were much more popular, the aim bcii^ to gnaw off a bun 
without using the hands. A triumphant, treacle-corcred 
little boy soon won the strode. An egg and spoon 
race was a more elegant compeddos lot uie giris; my 
feeble attempts to pick up an egg were watched with police 
patience. 

Eric then demonsttated cock-fighdng, rolling in undigni¬ 
fied abandon on the floor. A speciality of ours, where the 
opponents lie, blindfolded, on the floor and hit each other 
widt tolls of paper, was a success. A queue of boys waited 
for a turn, and akhough no rules were observed there was 
some fierce slashing. All round the crowd pushed, 
struggled, laughed and cned, while Hafiz threatened in vain. 
The OTst whined thickly and the atmosphere was choking. 
An attempt to make the little gids dance petered out owing 
to the acute shyness of the pecfoimers. 

Then at last the childrm were told to sit in a large 
ciicle, while biscuits, and popcorn were handed 

round. Each child held out a hat for a share, and even the 
uncooked potatoes (for a potato race) were gratefully 
accepted. We left them all munching thrir little scores. 
An exhausting party, but by &i the most cheerful, genuine 
one of the day. 

Christmas Day ended with a staff dinner in the evening. 
My first rhHgtmifi in Kashgar the lan^ was dimmed for 
the dramatic entry of the lighted plum pudding, only to 
find that cheap Kussian brandy refuses to ignite. I had to 
remember to order two puddings, one without alcohol for 
the Mussulmans. How I missed the holly on the puddir^. 

In all ie erfebrations of rbristmas Day the women 
could no part, shot away by their Mussulman rule of 
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purdih. So I decided to give them a “puidah party^* on 
Boxing Day. I had no idea of the number of women 
hidden away in the rabbit warren of the Consulate. I 
simply laid out as many cakes as remained from Christmas 
Day and opened a tin of cigarettes “in case anyone smokcd*^ 
The servants were forbidden to come near the drawing- 
room, and one or two more unorthodox of the women 
offered to bring in the tea. 

Before the first purdah party I gave, Mrs. Chu and I 
waited until, very late, the guests began to trickle in, 
shedding their long white coats and little veils, in the hall. 
Everybody had made an effort to put on thcii best clothes; 
they wore round velvet caps, gold embroidered, or fur 
hats over a chiffon scarf, brocade, sdk and velvet coats of 
every colour, elaborate but cheap jewellery, hair plaited 
into a hundred tiny pigtails with sometimes a hhek curl 
>la8tcr^ down the forehead; the hideous fashion of 
oining the eyebrows with heavy black paint across the 
>tidge of the nose was a popular one. In spite of all this 
finery, no one left off her heavy Russian boots. 

Soon all the seats were taken, the tea and cakes were 
rapidly isappearing, and I found that everyone smokedi 
Cakes and dgatettes were often secreted inside the coat, 
for foture use. The trickle had grown to a flood; more and 
more women poured in; 1 and my helpers worked frantic¬ 
ally; searching the house for chairs; impatiently ordering 
mote tea from the men in the kitchen; opening new tins 
of cigarettes; and finally snatching a secret store of cakes, 
whi^ had been kept by the servants, and hurling them into 
the fray. 

There was no stiff silence and restraint. The room bulged 
with women; those who had no chair sat on the floor; 
everyone talked at once and screamed across to ftiends 
opposite; helpers picked their way about with trays of 
cakes and tea, foiling over ciawlii^ babies or bumping into 
each other, so that tea poured on 3ie carpet and cAes were 
trampled underfoot. The babies were feeing fed by their 
mothers, or were howling, others chewed any available 
cake, ash tray and cigarette, or made a quiet pool to add to 
the general fun. 
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Gnduall^ the scocm died down, the food was fixushed, 
the cigarette tins wete empty, and the exhausted helpers 
sipped theif tea. 

Then someone suggested dancing. A woman fetched her 
long two-stringed and one or two reluctant 

£ icsts were pcrsuadrf to pexfonn. The two elaboratcly- 
essed and ^dedy wives cd the Jemadar opened the show 
widi a slow shufflir^ danc^ a plain but seu-posscssed gitl 
sang one of the harsh Turki songs; and finally two pregnant 
women took the floor and tl^ shuffled, too. But the 
interest was half-heaned and the pecfocmets embarrassed. 
Mrs. Chu spoke Turki and I asked her to announce that 
the party was over, how delighted I had been to see them 
all and so goodbye. Everyone thanked me profusely and 
streamed into the hall whisre veils were cawfuUy put on 
again before goii^ out. 

Lhakpa and Gyalgen were disgusted with the chaos left 
in the drawing-room and railed against the greed, dirtiness 
and even dishonesty of ail Turki women. In spite of Lhakpa’s 
Turki wife, the two Tibetan brothers never ceased to 
complain about the local women. They disapproved of 
thcii id le, hidden lives. They explained to me now hard 
the Tibetan women work, how virtuous they are in every 
way. Certainly I was not impressed by the Turki women. 
Their yriain interests were entertainment and new clothes. 
Divorce was a simple matter and changing husbands seemed 
to be another of their pastimes. 

Although 1 countea ash trays to see if any were missing, 
I enjoyed the unafiected hearty atmosphere of my purdah 
parties £21 more the stiff, embarrassed parties of men. 

Another ^nnnat entertainment was the King's Birthday— 
a date officially in Jime. Pji gland seems curiously 
lacking in National Days; ^s event, which is inconspicuous 
at home was to me. It was an occasion for all 

the officials and the members of the Russian Consulate- 
General to pay Eric a call, wluch he had solemnly to return. 
In the evening we gave a dinner party. 

My first year in Kasl^ar the prospict of this party filied 
me with terror, IdidnotfeelriiatGplgen,theagMcook,or 
I, could contend with the situation. However, everyone 
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helped and 1 found so much of the ceremony was laid down 
by tradition that my help was superfluous. Under the 
command of Ha£ 2 , flags draped the Consulate like a ship. 
A charming decoration planned for the evening was a 
myriad little lights all round the roof of the house and 
patterning the garden, Small earthenware saucers, flUed 
with wicks and oil, were to shine like many glow-worms. 

It was decided Aat we should give an entirely Indian 
meal, and I was gravely informed that Mit Humza (being 
the best cook in the Consulate) would arrange it all. 
watched the weather anxiously. Not for rain as one docs 
at any English ouc-dooi function, but for a dreaded wind 
storm. It looked threatening and by 6 o’clock we were still 
arguing whether to dine inside or out. The majority voted 
“out” and a table for thirty was laid on the terrace. All the 
drawing-room furniture and carpets had been arranged 
on the lawn. 

By 7 o’clock our guests began to arrive; gaily I tried to 
hide ray anxiety about the gathering ebuds. Dinner began 
and the wind rose. It became increasingly colder and I 
fetched extra wraps for some of the women. We managed 
to reach the pudding stage with everyone politely ignoring 
the obvious discomfort. Then the fmy of the storm broke. 
The wind hurled itself down on us wi^ venom and whirled 
up the dust. We hurried out guests into the dark, empty 
drawing-room. Open windows splintered, servants bumped 
into eaft other fetching lamps and chairs; I came across a 
pail of water sitting incongruously in the middle of the 
floor. 

In one’s own language it is possible to turn a calamity 
into a joke. Through interpreters it is not so easy, The 
uosmlling faces of our guests seemed to quell all my eflbrts 
to '‘laugfi it off”. Gra&ally everyone was seated; we tried 
to hand round the remainder of the dinner and to ignore 
die wind whirling in at the broken windows. The wretched 
storm passed more rapidly than it had come, leaving me 
completely exhausted. 

The night was still when everyone had left except the 
Chinese Commander and his wife. General and Mrs. Chao. 
With a kindly taa which no one else had attempted to 
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siiow, Gcneial Chao asked if we would light the little lamps 
he knew we had arranged. Men were hurriedly sommoaed 
and we did achieve a ^tnall display. Sedng how attractive 
was this fairy-land of twinkling lights, I was more bitterly 
disappointed than ever at the collapse of our plans. 

We were not the only people to be embarrassed by 
sudden wind storms. In 1947 Cjeneial Chang Chih Chung, 
then Governor of Sinkiai^, came on a visit to the Soudi. 
People said that it was not a wise political move, but 
whatever the local feeling, the event could not be ipiored. 
Elaborate preparations were made; the town was dumsily 
decorated with banners and triumphal arches; the Governor’s 
drive ftom the aerodrome was cheered by organi^d 
processions of school children, youth brigades and police; 
odicial calls were exchanged at ^e two foreign Consulates, 
and finally a dinn er party fbt two hundiM guests was 
arranged. 

It seemed an ambitious number to entertain and, to 
add to the dlfficuldes of the organizers, on the night of the 
party a violent wind got up. Dinner had been laid out on 
an attractive roof-gaxdeo; deccdc light had been installed 
and a show of press photographs arrayed round the main 
table. There was no possibili^ of altering these acrange- 
ments—there was no available room large enough to 
seat two bundled people. 

After a short picludc indoors, where some of the guests 
were seated stii^ round a table laden with fruit, nuts and 
cakes, we all moved out Into the gale, to take our places 
at the enormously long dinner tabic. Ic was a chaotic 
scene. Napkins, name tickets, leaves horn the vine over¬ 
head whirled and raced down ^e cable; the roar of the wind 
made it difficult to hear anyone speak; guests were more 
occupied with fetching coats and wraps than with finding 
their seats; die photographs flapped aha strained and finally 
bad to be taken down. In the midst of the uproar it was 
incongruous, and calming, to see a large congregation of 
white-turbaxied, devout Mussulman guests saying their 
evening prayers. Eventually dinner b^an. 

The usual excellence of Qunese and Tuiki food (the 
dinner consisted of both varieties} was ruined by the 
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numbers and by the vincoctroUablc weather. When the 
dishes reached us they were congealed and unappetizing. 
No one node much attempt to eat them. Coavetsation 
was equally heavy. Unless we could speak the language 
of out immediate neighbours, our attempts to talk through 
an interpreter, fat down the table, were drowned by the 
wind. The complication of language was extraordinary. 
Qiincse talking to Turkis in Russian; an American guest 
we had with us translating into Chinese for me; Russians 
speaking fluent Tuii and contrariwise; an elderly Turki 
talking in French; I felt so confused that I thought I should 
soon join in animatedly in Polish or Tibetan. Aa it was, my 
efforts to talk to the Governor met with little success. 
He was painfully distracted and made no attempt to listen 
to bellowed translations from Mi. Chu. 

Endless ‘‘toasts” between individual guests and the 
startling flash of the press cameras (so unexpected in that 
curious settir^), were the main distractions of the tedious 
meal. Speeches were impossible. The Governor reduced 
his to a few sentences of apology and it was doubtful if even 
these were heard. Eric's carcflilly prepared speech had to 
be abandoned. 

After dinner, the same group of guests moved back into 
the inner room. The atmosphere was somewhat easier 
and more relaxed th an before, A Turki band, which had 
played strenuously throughout the evening, now accom- 
^nied a lusty, male chorus singing songs in praise of the 
Governor. I wondered what he was thinking. The wind 
had done its best to ruin his unwieldy patty. 

Not all Kashgar parties were so tempestuous but most of 
them were long and tedious. Chinese etiquette demands 
that an impressive relay of dishes be product, regardless of 
whether they are eaten. I soon learnt only to peck at each 
dish. On one occasion unusual interest was added to an 
invitation to dm^. wth General Chao—the promise of a 
Qunese opera after dinner. 

When we arrived a large party of Russians, Chinese and 
Turkis were already sitting undw an arbour of vines in the 
garden. Eric and I were firmly s^arated, and while he 
went to join the men, I was ushered towards a group of 
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ladles. Out hostess was a coloutful figure, Hashing with 
jewels and Upsdck, wearing the straight, high-necked 
Giinese dress that is so seldom becoming. She spoke 
oncertain English, nearly as difficult to understand as 
Chinese. But as no one else spoke at all it relieved the strain 
of complete silence and the exchange of helpless smiles. I 
wondered if we were to be segregated all evening. But 
ahei a long wait dinner was announced and we all moved 
indoors together. 

The party was divided at three tables. It is the custom in 
China tor husband and wife to sit together, so we found 
ourselves, with the Russian Consul-General and Ids wife, 
sit ting in the places of honour opposite our host and 
hostess. A Russian who spoke very halting English and 
a Chinese who spoke Russian, were ffieie to interpret. 
Not without diffi^ty, conversation limped along, oud* 
denly a brass band outside b^an a rousing tune which 
successfully drowned nearly everything we tried to say. 
The music seemed to be an uncertain walt2 but volume 
was its TTiflin characteristic, and it thundered joyously 
throughout dinner. 

C hines e food is usually excellent They make subde¬ 
tasting soups; know what to do with vegetables and have 
an impressive r e pertoire of intriguing dishes. One dish at 
a dme was put in the middle of the table and we ail dipped 
in as we fat Inclined. 1 b^an by using chopsticks, but 
found I was achieving so litue that I had to revert to the 
more clumsy knife and folk. There were sea-slugs and 
squid, elegant vanedes of sea-weed, chicken in a dozen 
unrecognizable forms, sweet potato and lotus seeds, 
soya beans twisted into strange shapes, ducks feet, dried 
mushrooms and p r e s er v e d eggs, ancient and highiv 
coloured. The famous bird's nest soup, I never tasted. 
Mr. Chu soleouily told us that it Is considered a great 
luxury and is veiy expensive. 

“But no one really tihs it," he added- 

The sweet course in the middle of the meal and 
small bowls of hot water were provided, in which to rinse 
the chop-sticks. The General's fiivouritc story was of the 
ignorant m an who proceeded to drink this water. But I had 
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guests who drank from the finger bowls provided with the 
desert, .^ei the pudding the procession of courses began 
again. Not until bowls of plain rice appear is the end of a 
Qiiaese banquet in sight. 

To the accompaniment of bangs and brassy trumpetings 
from the band, the party dipped and rubbled at the bewilder¬ 
ing amount of food, and offered endless “toasts’* to one 
another’s health in the ugly smelling rice wine. 

The long meal ended at last and we were taken over to 
the garrison thcaue. It was a large hall with a proper 
stage, lifted by electric and oil lights. As the Genei^’s 
party came in the audience of soldiers began a rhythmical 
clapping, and yet another brass band burst into life. The 
programme was divided into two plays; a synopsis of 
each had been translated into English and Russian. 

The performance opened with a play entitled “Killing 
Wife at Monastc^’. This was a moving incident from 
Chinese history ot over a thousand years ago. To avenge 
his murdered fether and satisfy his mother, the hero has 
to kill his wife, the daughter of the mutdcicr. Although 
her father had been the otiginai villain, the lady is a devoted 
wife and daughter-in-law. She often prays in die monastery 
for those she loves. It is there that net husband finds het 
and has to reveal to her her dreadful fate. After a harrowing 
scene between the two, the lady seizes the sword and com¬ 
mits suicide, to help her hesitating husband. When the 
implacable mother sees d\e severed head of her daughter- 
in-law she is overcome with grief and hangs herself, 

True to classical tradition this cheerful story was half 
spoken, half sung, to the deafening accompaniment of a 
proper Chinese band. Although hidden from view this 
seemed to conilst only of drum, cymbals and gong. The 
music seldom stopped throughout the performance. It 
was more completely tuneless, to our cars, than any 
Eastern music 1 have ever heard. The female parts were 
acted by men, Although the “hetoine’s” face was painted 
chalk white and the surrounds to her eyes deep red, the 
effect was not as clownish as it sounds, but oddly frail and 
app«ling. 1 was envious of “her” rich brocade robes and 
complicated hair style. She sang in a convincing fidsetto 
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and used her hands in all the beautiful and tiadidonal 
gestures of the Chinese theatre. Seeing this theatre for the 
first lime the meanings of the gestures were unkowa 
to me, I believe in all classical opera there are definite 
rules to be strictly followed. 

As in the days of Shakespeare there was no scenery and 
the properties were mostly symbolic. A far higher standard 
of imagination was demanded of the audience than Is asked 
in the West nowadays. For example, the monastery was 
indicated by a table with two candles, brought on without 
any lowering of the curtain. It was a little disconcerting, 
in the middle of the tragic scene between husband and wire, 
to sec an unconcerned small man in a white coat, strongly 
resembling a dentist’s assistant, wandering on to the stage 
with a necessary chair or table. He womd wait patient^, 
ready to hand ttie husband his wife’s severed “head”, long 
before she had committed suicide. At intervals he would 
bring in a pot of tea to refresh the actors. Other intruders 
on to iht stage were soldiers tending the oil lamps. Walking 
briskly about they were quite unmoved by the suicides 
and passions atound them. 

But however quaint the 5ta« management, however 
incomprehensible the words, however exhausting the 
music, the two principal actors had the abiliff to convey 
emotion, and to act convincing parts. I felt really concerned 
about Aeir tragic situation. It came as a shock when a new 
and very grotesque figure suddenly leapt on to the stage. I 
tried for some ume to fix his antics into the story ot the 
monastery, But he belonged to the second play. There was 
no brcaA of a pause between the two and we were now 
swept into what appeared, to the uninitiated, to be a knock* 
about comedy. It was in fact wtitten by a philosopher of 
olden times. The story was of ‘‘King Monkey” and “King 
Ox” and the struggle of the former for supreme power over 
“KiM Dragon”, under the sea. 

“THs is not a true story,” my hostess whispered in 
kindly explanation. 

King Isionkey was a delightful and irt^ressiblc character, 
his face an ingenious make-up of red, white and blue, But 
for me, ignorant of the phifosopMcal meaning, the story 
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seemed to be only a light background for very clever 
sicrobatics, juggling and fencing, l^igures whirled in and 
out; two youths somersaulted and leapt wildly and bril¬ 
liantly; a procession of small boys marched across the stage 
or executed a short dance with swords; elaborately dressed 
“Kings” wiA mcreasingly grotesque make-up, appeared 
and <Ssappeared; it was a confusing, amusing, colourful, 
kaleidoscope of people with King Monkey as the recurring 
and most brilliant figure- He reminded me of a good 
Bertram Mill’s down, his humour understandable in any 
language. 

All 3 us was accompanied by the rdentless, ear-splitting 
dash of drums and cymbals, and the quiet attendance of the 
dentist’s assistant. He and his tea-pot were nearly always 
there, and at intervals the exhausted acrobats would have a 

S lick drink from the spout, How the soldiers, trimming 
e lamps, and the whithng dancers, avoided collision, I do 
not know. At last, after complicated adventures. King 
Monkey was subdued by an ancient Buddha. As his final 
duty the dentist’s assistant came carcfiilly forward to draw 
the curtain and the show was over. 

It had lasted exactly two hours; a fascinating entertain¬ 
ment, and not too long. I am told that the normal length 
^a Chineseshow is nearer four to six hours. Few Europeans 
would have strong enough nerves to endure the oand 
for so long. 

Another entertainment by Chinese soldiers which I 
thoroughly enjoyed, was a ^play of dancing by lantern 
light. In xht open we found bobbing, fiickering clusters of 
paper lanterns, made into intricate patterns and shapes, 
representing anything from a dragon to an aeroplane. In 
the darkness the lights were like something seen in a dream 
—beautiful, grotesque, unreal. Then began a definite play. 
Mr. Chu conned that he could not explain it It was a 
simple legend k a dialect he did not l^ow. It did not 
matter, the scene was such a fosekating one. A long, 
illuminated, paper dragon curled and twisted itself k a 
dance reminiscent of the Conga; a decorated, lighted boat 
dipped and swayed—an exauisite young “lad/* was seen k 
it ttbm.thc waist upwards, “her” oddly military legs running 
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round below. Tlie dream intensified as a drde of men 
on stilts suddenly appeared. Stem wafdoi$» attiactlve 
**^ls”, frank clowns tided liigh above us to the incessant 
ensiling and drumming of the band. Th^ walked, skipped, 
boveied, stran^ elongated figves wiih vividlj painted 
faces. This, 1 mought, is soracttung of real China—a show 
andent, weird and beautiful. 

Sometimes we wete asked to professional Tuiki entei- 
tainments by the Turld Oiitural Association. I genuinely 
enjoyed the first two hours of dandng and singing. 
Although the words were unintelligible to me the music 
was attractive, the costumes colourful and the whole 
production far more polished than 1 had expected to find. 
It did not take long to realize where the training and 
organization came &om. There were dances with a strong 
Russian fiavour, several definitely Cossack numbers and at 
^ch performance we saw, a ghd sang a prayer-like chant 
to Stalin. The Russian ability to use traditional Tutki 
music and dances and to form them into attractive, well- 
balanced numbers, was undeniable. 

We always attended with the Russian Consul-General and 
his wife. Tacitly assuming that she knew all about the 
programme, I once asked her how much lor^er the per¬ 
formance would last. We had already sat on the hard, 
narrow for two and a half hours. Her knowledge of 
EMlish was sketchy but she replied confidently, “Six years”. 
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plot in 1947, this “Turki Qub” was taken over by the 
Chinese. But they did extraordinarily little in the way of 
propaganda themselves. Occasionally they showed an old 
Russian film, gave a Turki or 2 Chinese show, but we were no 
longer invited to the elaborate performances we had first 
seen. Entertainment at the “Qub” was adTOtised by the 
loud, ceaseless beating of a drum horn the roof-top. From 
mid-day until evening the rhythmical drumming went on. 
On hot summer days the sound penetrated to our garden— 
a perpetual noise which made me resdess and uncomfoit- 
able as drums alw»s do. 

Like marathon dicing competitions in America, endur¬ 
ance seemed to be the maip requisite for entertainment in 
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Kashgar, When the Russians gave a patty it was larger and 
longer than the Chinese ones. Whether this is typical of 
Sowet hospitality I do not know. It may have been peculiar 
to the Russian Consul-General in Kashgar at the time. 
Although we persisted in giving small, intimate dinners, 
(except for the King*s Birthday) the Russians o^y invited 
us on state occasions. They hid a big hall, with a stage, 
where guests could be seated at long, low tables feeing 
whatever performance had been arranged, Sometimes it 
was a film show, sometimes Tutki ana Russian dancing. 
We ate and drank in between the numbers and evctyChing 
was well arrai^ed. Four hours of such entertainment 
was pleasant. But when the professional show was over, 
the guests were expected to dance among themselves. 
On uneven carpets, to barrel-o^n music ftom a 
gramophone, watched by mystified Turkis and our Indian 
staff, the ordeal was severe. I always felt oui extraordinary 
gyrations, in undignified embrace, must convince the East 
of its extreme supeiionty. 

Our efforts to leave were vigorously resisted. This was 
not polite protesting, a matter of form, but aggressive 
rcfhsal. Every hour we would make another attempt to 
leave until by a or even 3 a.m. we would abandon politeness 
and go. I never understood the meaning behind this half- 
humorous, hdf-angry fight to keep us until the early hotirs. 
It was obvious that everyone had exhausted their powers of 
conversation. Interpreters were drooping, many guests 
were frankly asleep but still our host whipped on the 
flagging spirit of the party. 

At a wcw Year’s Day celebration we attended, the inevit¬ 
able battle had raged intcnnitteatly since midnight. I had, 
as usual, enjoyed 3 ie first few hours. The room was beauti¬ 
fy decorated with a “Christmas tree” and imitation snow 
hung from the ceiling. The cabaret had been attractive. 
But in the early momii^, as guests began to wilt, paper 
streamers and confetti were produced. It reminded me of a 
*‘gala night” on a ship, in a rough sea. A few hearty spirits 
working hard, a few definite “casualties” lyii^ asleep and 
the majority struggling to survive the strain. 1 caught sight 
of our three India^, sitting in a dignified row, occaslon^y 
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dozing. Being forbidden alcohol diey were sternly sober; 
they made no attempt to speak, to smile oi to conceal dieii 
inexpressible boredom. Suddenly a stout young girl 
descended on them with crtrcmccoyncss and Mper stieamets- 
She left them garlanded but unmoved; calmly they brushed 
themselves and went back to sleep. 

In Kashgar I was more conscious of, and more mystified 
then ever by, the kudos and s^nificance attached to drink¬ 
ing. Person^y 1 like wine and I am in favour of everyone 
drinking as much, and ^dsatever, th^ like. Bur why the 
tedious insistence oa it? If a person dislikes oysters, or can 
only eat a few, he is not regarded as odd and somewhat 
weak. But it takes courage to announce a dislike for alcohol. 
Of course it is ^ worse for men than for women. There 
must be innumerable young men who have never dared to 
reveal a distaste for whisJ^ or a reluctance to drink too 
much. 

Prussian officers, I have read, used to be froMd to drink. 
With typical effidency, they made rrtiat should be a pleasure 
into a solemn duty. Judging from my small experience 
amongst Russians in Sinkiang, th^ seem to have a similar 
idea, but omit the effident training. Drinking became a 
duty. There was no escape from the ceremony of endless 
“toasts”. At mv first few dinner parries in our Consulate 
I made the unMucated mistake of sipping my wine as I felt 
inclined, and imagining that my guests would do the same. 
The only toasts I was accustomed to were standard ones at 
the end of the meal. 1 discovered that neither the Russians 
nor the Chinese drank except when invited. They must 
have considered me very inhospitable. An invitation meant 
draining the glass to the bottom and any reluctance was 
regarded as an insult. Men who preferred wines to vodka 
or brandy were lab^ed “women” by the Russians. Our 
fion-drihsing Mussulman stafi never escaped this ^Ithet 
and monotonous mockery. The whole question of al^hol 
began increasingly to exasperate roe. Eventually I aban¬ 
doned all efibrts* to please, I drank exactly as much as 1 
chose to drink and no mote. 

Both Eric and I found that this firmness did not usually 
afiert the Chinese. We suspected that the majority of diem 
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did not care for excessive drinking and only felt that 
hospitality requited it. General Chao always drank his 
“toasts” with a ludeous grimace. This was understandable 
if he drank Chinese tice wine. Its sra^ is as unplcas^t 
as its taste. But a great deal of conventional conveisation 
about wine was alw^ indulged in. ^ The curious, but 
familiar, adniiiation for a “good drinker*^ was always 
forthcoming. 

On one occasion the General invited us to a dinner m 
honour of a departing Russian Vice-Consul. The accent 
was strongly on drink. No time was lost in offering 
“toasts” Ground, With great pride General Chao pointed 
to a stout, rouged, Chinese lady who, he assured us, could 
drink four bottles of brandy without flinching. The 
champion seemed determined to prove her ability as quickly 
as possible. Concenctatiag on the Russians, she toasted 
them each in turn, insisting that they drain their glasses as 
she did hers. The rest of the party drank timid little 
“toasts” to one another and pecked at the variety of dishes 
which loaded the table. But interest centred on the 
champion who was now standing up to make a long speech 
about the Friendship of Nations. Our host continued to 
applaud every glass which she drank, while imperiously she 
waved away empty bottles and summoned new ones. 

I got a little tii^ of the performance and tried to divert 
the General with a Chinese wine g^c. But he was fascin¬ 
ated by the lady’s powers and continued to tell us that she 
was a wonderful drinker. I turned my attention to the food, 
thankful that I was not being forced to drink. 

The star performer had now reached a very flushed stage. 
Her speeches had become longer and more flercc. Even her 
ardent admirer, General Chao, indicated that she should 
sit down and have a rest. She refused vigorously, clutching 
an empty bottle and thumping her portly bosom, like a 
grotesque Tarzan. The general began to look displeased. 
The champion’s husband (a quiet, negative little man who 
did not at all) tried to her. At the suggestion of 
restraint she became aggressive; her reddened eyes flashed; 
she waved a bottle high and shook oS her husband’s hand; 
she shouted louder than before. We learnt later that on 
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being laughingly accused of drinVing cold tea, instead of 
branly, she had become eoraged and abusive. Three 
generals bore down on her and, not without difficulty, 
forced her, struggling and scieaming, from the room, 
to be seen no more. 

It was an embarrassing ^isode, but out host ignored 
it with commendable calm and the party continued. 

The majoncy of Chinese we met appeared to have a small 
capacity for dnnk and wete rapidly d^eated. Whether they 
have adopted the Wcsccni reverence for alcohol and “good 
diinkcts” or have always felt it 1 do not know. 

When we first talked of Kasl^ar Eric told me that there 
would be no society but that of die Chinese, the Turkis, the 
Russians and our own Consulate staff. But since 194a 
the Government of Sinkiang had dianged considerably 
and with it the policy towanis foreigners. The Chinese 
Central Govemment began to grant visas and, parciculariy, 
to encourage journalists. We found ourselves enter tainin g 
quite a stream of visitors. On two occasions we had all our 
guest-rooms occupied. ■ 3 ■ v 

First came two Swedish missionaries who lived m w 
rooms at the end of the stone passage. They had all their 
meals with foe doctor. For four and a half months they were 
a delightful and valued addition to Consulate soaccy. 

One day in April i947» as I was deep in foe m s lc i n g of a 
cake, Gyalgcn announced the arrival of a Russian lady. 
As the ladies of the Russian Consulate never called without 
foe Consul-General, I was startled. It transpired that the 
gate-keepers had sent the news, and to them any white- 
uo^, unknown woman was a Ru s s i a n . However, our 
visitor was a young Amcncan journalist, just arrived &om 
Urumchi. With remarkable initiative and courage Miss 
Stephens had made her way to Kashgar from Central 
China. After a three weeb* stay with us she continued her 
journey down to Khotan, on horseback. It must have been 
a hot and unpleasant ride along foe straight, relentless 
road to foe south. We did not see her on her return as 
we were then away in the hills. In Au^t we heard with 
dismay of her d«th in an aeroplane accident, returning to 
China. Affor the hardships and endurance of Central Asian 
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travel, undertaken alone; after long separation from her 
home, to which she was then planning to return, this last- 
minute tragedy was very* cruel. 

The news of the accident was brought to us by another 
journalist. Mr. Robertson, an Australian, arrived at the 
Consulate one day in late August, with his American 
fiancee. They were with us for nearly two months even¬ 
tually returned with us when we visited Urumchi, During 
their stay a charming American couple passed through 
Kashgar on their way to India. Our house sudden^ 
hunSed with gaiety. We tried to persuade Mr. and Mts- 
Ransom to stay with us for the winter; even talking until 
a o’clock in the morning we had not exluusted subjects for 
conversation. Pet^ps they were worn out by our animated 
arguments? AH our favourite theories and problems were 
released and made fresh by new opinions. They only 
stayed for tea days and then continued their world wander- 

January of the following y^, a French journalist 
visited Kashgar. He refused our invitation to stay at the 
Consulate. I thi nk he felt, quite rightly, that he would be 
in better contact with the country living with the Chinese 
and the Turkis. But as he spoke good English we had 
another chance for long conversations. It was inevitable 
that living alone so much, Eric and 1 should have grown 
femiliai with each other’s arguments and opinions. We 
delighted in the stimulus of new ideas. 

I was surprised to have visitors in the remote isolation of 
Kashgar- Except for an English friend of outs they all 
came bylony from Urumchi. The road has greatly improved 
in recent years and with all the help and kindness given by 
the Chinese authorities to foreigners, the journey is no 
longer haaatdous, although it can oe tiring. Unless policies 
or focal conditions change, it seems that Rashgar may lose 
some of its peculiar isolation. 
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We Visit Two Moxmtain Valleys 


V«/CR FIRST VISITORS ARRIVED 

at the end of December, 1946. The t»o Swedish missioa- 
aiies Mr. Moec and Mr. Robintz, reached Kashg^ after a 
weary journey via Ouna and Urumchi. Having been 
expelled 60m Sinkiang in 195 8, when the vrholt flourishiag 
Mission had been clos^ these two had now returned to 
review the local situation. At least tl^ hoped to claim 
compensadon for their confiscated Mission property. They 
both spoke excellent English and immediately we fell into 
animated conversadon. They were full of intetests: they 
liked natural history; Acy were fond of Ac Tuikis and 
could speak Adi lanpiage even better than EngliA; t^y 
enjoyed tennis, shootii^ and seeing the country; having 
known Kashgar for so many years Acte was much we 
could learn from Aem. This meeting confirmed my feelings 
about Eastern and Western cultures. These two European 
only differed from us in language and a few custoip; their 
enAusiasm for Ufe, thcii humour and variety of interests 
were someihii^ femiliar and very valuable. We felt free 
to Ascuss any subject without restraint. 

One of Ac properties of the Swedish Mission was a 
bungalow built m Ac Bostantetefc Valley, among Ac foot- 
hiUs of the Pamirs. Members of the Mission used to go 
Acte for a rest dudi^ Ae summer. As Eric was helping 
Ac Swedes wiA Aeir atfairs, and the property had to be 
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inspected, wc all dcdded to visit the house to^hei- It 
would combine business with a pleasant holiday. Brie 
infoimed the Chinese authorities fiiat we wanted to go. 
After long delay, Etic had a reply saying that a secretary 
from the office concerned, would accompany us; he wanted 
to so there and back in a day; we must be ready to leave the 
following day at 9 a-m. I iiould not have thought it was 

E ossible to live anywhere in Asia for five minutes without 
cing aware of the huge extent of the country. In Sinkiang 
distance was complicated by the lack of roads. Yet with¬ 
out making any attempt to find out where Bostanterek 
was, the Chinese secretary was proposing to travel about 
a hundred and twenty hard miles in one day, and complete 
his business as welll 

Ignoring this wild “order”, we prepared for our first 
serious expedition to the hills. We arranged to be away for 
eight days. In mid-March the four of us left the Consulate 
with the usual retinue of servants and two Chinese officials. 
Although the Swedes had always done the journey on 
horseback or in carts, we decided to motor the first thirty 
miles to Opal. At any time that country road was a par- 
ticuiurly l»d one, a rough sea of ridges and ditches. But 
in March the spring thaw was at its worst and we soon 
r^etted our decision. Every few miles we bogged down 
in the glue-like mud of the road. While Mir Humza and 
Yusuf worked ftcnziedly and impressed various passers-by 
as well, the lorry scrained and roared in vain. Progress was 
painful and when at last, with relief, we left the melting mud 
of the oasis for the open desert, we found ou«elves 
thwarted by soft sand. We had to lay strips of matting 
under the wheels, drive the length of th«e and then begin 
the process all over again. 

The journey took eight and a half hours. I could not help 
wondering if the distance and the difficulties were making 
any impression on the optimistic Chinese gentleman. 

In Opal we were received by the Beg, or Head Man of the 
village—a wcaithv Tuiki who had probably levied a quick 
tax on the neighbourhood in order to entertain us. This 

g stem, which I knew lined the Beg^s pocket quite satis- 
:torily, always embarrassed me. But we could not avoid 
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suying with the most senior man of the place and could 
do nothing to alter the local custom. 

The nest day the locry was left behind and a cavalcade of 
horses and camels started out across the desert, towards 
the mountains. The range was clear and the ice peaks 
sparkled in front of us. Lower bills to the north were 
coloured in browns and de^ rusts. Hie iromediacc 
country was monotonous and I was very glad indeed not 
to be trudging across it without a pony. But the space, the 
variety of colour in all the hills and excitement of new 
country compensated for the dullness of die miles. A 
tantalizing feature of that ride was being able to see Bos- 
tanteiek for many hours before we reached it It was a 
peculiarity of Cenml Asia 1 was often to dislike. It was as 
if one persevered on a moving strip of floor but never 
advanced. 1 again wondered if me journey was impressing 
our Chinese companion. He had made no comment about 
the thirty-mile dnve and only announced he would ride 
to Bostanterek and back in the day. As we did not reach 
the place until after 5 o'clock in ^e evening, he did not 
have the opportunity. 

To the horror of the Stvedes, th^ found their chamring 
little house had been transform^ into a fort. A large wall 
with watch-towers had been built round It and it was 
reduced to the gloomy diiapidation of all these small 
outposts. In the 1945 ‘‘rebellion” it had been attacked by 
invading Kirghiz from across the border, and the small 
garrison had led. As the house was built on the side of a 
hill it did not lend itself to defence. A few snipers on the 
slope above could aim directly into the fort befow. 

we were cold that the attat^ers did, in feet, continue to 
Are happily into the fort long after the garrison had escaped. 
A tragic result of the whole inddeot was the suriering of 
the local Kirghiz in the valley. Whatever the truth about 
the rebellion the invaders had plundered the local Bocks 
and ponies, leaving their owners destitute. Many of the 
Swedes' old friends to them for help. With patlictic, 
yet significant, naivety they asked if it was advisable for them 
to go to the present Russian Consul-General for compensa¬ 
tion. So convinced were they of the origin of the rebellion. 
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Now the fort was occupied by a small police force under 
the command of a stem Tartar ofScer. He was very 
agitated about entertaining us and did everything he could 
to make us comfortable. But we did not cate for the gloonw 
confines of the fort. Once all the business was concluded, 
and the two Chinese officials had left, we announced that 
we should like to take a camp higher up the valley. There 
were the inevitable objections about how cold and uncom¬ 
fortable we would be, about the lack of habitations and 
amenities higher up. But we persisted politely and finally 
the Tartar agreed to let us go. His only condition was that 
two policemen must accompany us. 

Our desire for small, simple camps, free of an escort, 
was one the authoiities never understood. How much 
their attentions were in order to keep a check on us, how 
much they were a genuine feeling that certain honours were 
due to a djnstil-Genexal, I don’tTtnow. Probably the junior 
officials were afraid ^ doing the wrong thing and took no 
chances. In any case, out Hking for simplicity and living 
in the open, was completely incomprehensible to them. 1 
think we probably ‘ 4 ost filce” with our comparatively 
humble caravan. 

The Swedes having decided to stay in Bostanterek, for 
gazelle shooting in the desert, we went off with Gyaigen, 
Rosa Beg and the two policemen. The higher we went the 
nearer we got to ^e pines. After the brown monotony 
of the Kashgar winter, it was a delight to see evergreens. 
They were not very handsome trees and many of them had 
been ruthlessly cut with, of course, no attempt at replanting. 
But we found a charming camp site, near a miniature pine 
and a dear stream. 

After lounging through the afternoon, pleased with our 
camp and idly content, we decided to go for a ‘‘walk''. 
The gendy faUing light of evening is Ends favourite time 
of the day. Striking uphill at once we climbed steeply to 
the top of a lidgc on the south side of the valley. Though 
not spectacularly tall the pines were thick on that slope. I 
soon took to my hands and knees as we made out way 
through them, on a sharp incline. The last few feet I clawed 
clumsuy up loose scree and then fell on to the narrow ridge. 
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The sun was settii^. The stem rock and ice mountains at 
the head of our valley stood up black and bold. To the east 
the dim expanse of the plains was lighted by the dying sun. 
Faint lines tnaiked ghostly bills hi away. Light, colour, 
and shape—all formed into a wide glowing picture. We 
followed up the nanow tidge, through pines and snow. 
Suddenly, nom almost undci our feet, a covey of lam- 
chlkor flew out, noisy in their alarm. We climbed on beyond 
the trees; in deep snow we flowed our way to the top of the 
highest point of the ridge. Tiutre was just time to see the 
sun’s litot Aide from the scene, leaving it austere and cold. 
We had a breathless descent. Eric was teaching me to 
glissade; to use my stick as a brake, then to relax my nerves 
and slide. I was sritf and slow to leam, o£^ falling or 
creeping nervously. But I did improve. Going down by a 
more gentle slope than we had come up, we slid neatly all 
the way. It was almost dark when we reached the camp, 
hungry, breathless, full of an intense happiness. 

I was concerned about the two policemen, who had no 
tent and not very much bedding. At over 7,000 ft. in 
March it was still cold- Later in the evening I persuaded 
Eric to send them down with a note to the Swedes, who 
could explain the situanon to the Tartar. Satisfied with this 
arrangement we went to bed. In the morning I was 
staidcd to see two figures, huddled in she^kins by the 
dead fire- Gyalgcn explained that the men had been sent 
back by their inSiriated officer, who, ignoring out message 
had ordered them to stay at thcii posts even if they Eoze! 
He seemed to confira the traditional character of his race. 

We spent two nights at our little camp and duiii^ the 
day time climbed round the near-by hills in pursuit oimm- 
chikor. Our last day was paxticuktly strenuous as Eric and 
Gyaigen were led ever higher and higher in their excitement, 
while I panted in the rear. Eric stalked «vttal coveys of 
lain-chikor, leaving Gyalgcn and me waiting at a distance, 
watching anxiously as he mept slowly nearer to the birds. 
But he was always defeated. 

Along the tops of the we climbed until we reached 
the of t^ valley and the foiblddir^ mountains hetd 
us. In places snow lay deep and when I floundered up to 
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my waist Gyalgcn came a long way down again to lescuc 
me. Whatever his faults in the house, on these mountain 
trips I loved him dearly. He never seemed to tire; he treated 
all my outbursts of despair and cowardice with calm 
encouragement; he stoutly maintained that I was almost 
capable of tackling Everest; he would usually wait to see 
if 1 could manage some narrow ledge or comer. Only 
occasionally he would jib himself and Eric would have to 
go on alone. He did not mind snow and ice, he once told 
me, but rock climbing frightened him. 

Having returned to our camp that day, we still had a 
two-hour walk back to the fort. We were all three stiff 
and weary. The policemen, after their reprimand, had 
tried to accompany us among the hills. But they were so 
unused to it they nad to abandon the struggle. We w«e 
thankful to be on out own and were willing to lie gaily 
to the officer about their help and support. 

We found that Mr. Moen had shot several ^clle but 
Mir Humza was completely abashed by having nted twenty 
rounds and hit nothing. 

The following day the whole party rode back to Opal. 
The monotony of the ride was quite unrelieved as a dust 
haze, resembling a London fog, obscured everything. It 
lifted a little as we approached me oasis. Looking down on 
the irrigated country, ftom a stony bluff above, we were 
enchanted to see the first signs of spring. A very gentle 
feathering of pink and white blossom touched me fruit 
trees. It was lovely returning to Kashgar with blossom all 
along the road and then to find our own trees bursting into 
flower. The quagmire of the thaw was over and although 
the road was rough, we no longer stuck in seas of mud. A 
different route ^ough ffie desert avoided all but one 
small patch of sand. 

We did not have another opportunity for a short expedi¬ 
tion until early in Iday. Eric was keen to explore a valley 
leading to the northern foot of Qiakragil, The sharp, 
graceftl lines of this mountain had become so familiar to 
us, it was exdting to plan a closet view. 

On the same day as ^e Swedish missionaries left Kashgar 
for India, we left the Consulate on a two-hour drive to 
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the Yamcn Ya. Tte rivet has a soft, uncertain bottom, 
unsafe for a motor. So we had arranged for ponies to meet us 
at the ford to transport our baggage the rest of riie way, and 
we intended to walk. But there was no sign of the anitrials 
when we reached the rendezvous. It was a clear, fine day. 
We could see the snow peaks which now looked so close to 
us; the wide river sparkled invitii^l^, we heard the English 
sound of a cuckoo; and we occupied ourselves stalking teal. 
After waiting for two hours we b^an to think that out 
arrangements had broken down. Then at a o’clock out 
caravan appeared. It had been waiting patiently at the 
wroE^ place. 

To my chagrin I found that there were five riding ponies, 
while camels had been brought for the luggage. I had 
hoped to escape a ride. However, Eric and I decided to walk 
a little way first and we set off bravely in the heat of the 
day. As we crossed the river we saw one of the camels, 
half loaded, rear up at the sound of the d^arting lorry, 
and begin an hysterical dance, diased by men on foot and on 
horseback. It 1^ lost all the usual aloof dignity of a camel 
and seemed determined to smash our luggage as it cape^ 
round. Eventually it was caught and calmed and nothing 
was broken. I noticed later that this uncertain camel always 
wore a rope muzzle. 

Eric and I trudged along the dusty road ^ at frequent 
intervals inquked^w hi it was to Tashmalik. 

“Two potai,*’ (five miles) said one man, 

“Five potai,” (twelve and a half miles) said our next in¬ 
formant, about a mile fiutheion. When I su^ested it might 
be one potai he agreed quite cheerfully. The Tuiki travels 
until he reaches his desdnatioo, a morepeacc^ attitude 
ours. But, whatever the disftnee, we realized that Eric’s 
original estimate of ten miles had been an optimistic one. I 
soon changed my opinion about the horses and was thankful 
to ride for a tim^ the soft earth roads, ^ough the oas^ 
pleasant going and gradually 1 gained confidence in 
my minown pony. Ac “Sunday Bazaar” wc tried to buy 
some dhai, a curdled But as it was a Saturday die 

village was a dead pbce. 

Soon Eric grew impatient of our leisurely pace and 
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galloped ahead, followed by Gyalgcci, Rosa Beg and a gmde. 
Rosa Beg proved to be as imperaous and enthusiastic 
a rider as ne was a climber. Like most Turkis he was 
femiliar with horses and although he knew none of the 
refinements of a riding-school, Re was quite fearless and 
liked speed. He could induce the dullest pony to gallop. 
It amused him to come up behind the unsuspecting Gyalgen 
and whip his pony into a race. I lived in terror of these 
hearty games m case my horse became infected. On to 
occasion my pony refused to be left behind and ignoring 
my protests cantered after the others. 

Breathless, but still in the saddle, I eventually rode into 
Kumcrak to find our party eating dhai. ?cop\t collected 
round us in interested silence, but they reftsed all our 
attempts to pay them for the dhai; they seemed shocked 
at the idea of “guests'" offerii^ money. It was a village of 
- handsome, shady trees, unusual in a country of small 
willows and poplars which are seldom alloww to grow 
tail. Fortified by the sour, sharp curds we rode on and out 
into the desert. 

Alternately walking and riding we covered about eighteen 
miles to Tashmalik. A cool, high room had been prepared 
for us and we sank down gratefully among the rugs and 
pillows on the fioor. Our hands were washed with warm 
water poured over them from a copper jug into a copper 
bowl with a perforated top. Immediately afterwards, 
flat bread and roUklcss tea were brought. This was followed 
by bowls of steaming hot “sukash"'—a dish of macaroni 
with soup, tiny meat balls, vegetables and mint. With the 
usual dignifiea charm of Tuiki hospitality we were left to 
eat and rest in peace; not until later did out host, with his 
brothers, appear to greet us. Slipping off their shoes at the 
door, they bowed, stroked their beards (either real or 
imaginary, symbolizihg Mohammed's holy beard) and 
inquired poLwy about our journey and out needs. I 
admired w handsome room th^ hid given us. Though 
bare of furniture it was filled with carpets and there was 
an unusual amount of carving on the beams. The windows 
were intricate and beautiful screens of carved wood. 

The next day, after an early breakfast of eggs and milk. 
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Eiic and I started to walk through the green charm of the 
Tashmalik oasis. Blue iris grew In our path; little stteaim 
had to be crossed and recrossed; the people greeted us 
with hieodly amusement, as xssual mystmcd by our decision 
to walk, ^^en the oasis ended and the heat of the bare 
desert beat up at us, we began to dilnk theii amazement was 
justi£ed. So we rode slowly across the rocky, pathless 
•waste. Again the day was dear and ahead of us the Pamirs 
rose high and magnificent. Now they seemed to hang 
immediately over us; the bulk of Kut^ui, dominant and 
powerfiil. Far away to the north was the ja^cd line of the 
Tushuk Tagh in which we could just determine the famous 
arch. The blue and roauve of distut hills curving round the 
horizon, the shimmering haze over the wide, fiat desert and 
a long line of camels rocking slo^dy across the lonely 
scene, gave an impression of distaace and endless time so 
typical of Central Asia. 

We had to ccoss a racing rivet where we watched Sola 
bravely fighting the current, but being swept &rthei and 
fgf ther down stream. Eventually she managed to reach 
the other side. We passed the camel caravan; the drivers 
were beginning their long jonm^ through the mountains 
to Ind ia and we wished mem luck. Only a few traders 
come this way, following the Gllgit route. The small, 
sheltered valley of Hunza, through t^ch they must pass, 
cannot provide for a large traffic, so that most of the trade 
must use the harder Karakoram route. 

The rough desert seemed interminable. The sun baked 
into us and the foot-hills which were our goal never seemed 
to get any nearer. After an hour’s walking we curved round 
to me river again, where we draxkk endless cups of watet and 
ate some of me bettered remains of yesterdays lunch. Soon 
after this halt our way lay up a vall^ to the tight. It was no 
less hot or stony, but oairowec, than the main valley and more 
steep. At the first bush we came to we stopped again and 
had tea made. Fox nearly two hours we lay under the scanty 
shade of the only shrub in sight, and that a very prickly one, 
waiting for the cool of evening. 

The clifis of this valley were in high, complicated shapes, 
resembling mighty c^th^dral walls, giant organ pipes, or 
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slender towers. In some places they were a deep red coloiw, 
glowing even more deeply in the sun. Rounding a bend, the 
quiteunexpected green of a flourishing oasis, lay spread before 
us; like a Sbiigri La hidden in the rug«d hills. This was 
Oitagh. Unknown to us, a traveller who had joined our 
party for tea, lower down, had invited us all to his house 
for the night. We should have preferred a peaceful camp 
of our own choosing, but could not refuse this kind hospi¬ 
tality Passing by a de^ gorge, with a muddy river racing 
for below us, we waded throu^ a brilliant carpet of 
the air heavy with their scent. Then towards the end of the 
village we stopped, and under an andent willow rugs were 
spread for us, while our host disappeared into his house to 
make hurried preparations. ^ 

In his small noisy courtyard, surrounded by stables tor 
ponies, camels and sheep, we found a raised platform. Two 
wooden beds and a table furnished it and there we had to 
sit, in high state, like royalty or perhaps a side-show in a 
circus. Tkt servants, our host, the local school-mastcr and 
various interested neighbours sat below and watched out 
every movement. Mysterious women flitted past shyly 
and they also enjoyed the foee entertainment. We got used 
to the publidty in time and buried ourselves in delicious 
creamy dhai and make bread. Sukash followed and, of 
course, tea. Below us the audience and out servants ako 
enjoyed this meal, with loud sucking noises and apprecia¬ 
tive belches. As usual the host did not eat with his gucstt. 
I never got us^ to this custom. In fact the host’s roain 
object seemed to be to obliterate himself entirely. Uncles, 
friend, distant cousins usually undertook the honours, and 
on inquiring who was the owner of a house, a silent figure 
would come forward from the shadows. 

After a short walk in the foding light wc went to bed. I 
had supposed we would sleep on the public platform, but 
we were shown into a small, dark, mud room, lighted by 
two tiny open squares in the roof. To the sound of ani¬ 
mated conversation in the courtyard, we fell asleep. 

It was very disappointing to find on the following day, 
that a heavy dust haic was creeping up from the plains and 
firmly blotting out the view. In the curious suffocated light 
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Eric and I began walking up the valley. The cultivated 
fields soon ended In thorny bushes; out of the gloom a 
cnmel suddenly appeared, contentedly munching dm harsh 
diet. We h ad again intended to walk all the way and had 
only the two camels for our baggie. But after we had 

been going for two and a half hours, Gyalgen and Rosa Beg 
overtook us,comfortably mounted on two mournful ponies. 
G^nccm for our dignity, or thek own dislike of walking, had 
galvanized them into &dlng these animals. So we all took 
it in turns to ride and progressed slowly up the valley. 
It was a dull, restricted journey, with fittle to be seen 
through the haze, and only relieved by bowls of dhai and a 
large lunch. 

we came to a small, rocky hill covered with stunted pines. 
These tended to increase our uneathusiasde state of mind, 
as we had been expecting rail, handsome trees. But as we 
went on the pines developed and high above we could just 
see fringes of trees on tbcWl-sidcs. I was persuaded to ws 
a deli^tful glen of trees, green grass and a sparing 
stream, with promises of even better camp sites farther on. 
Feeling very unconvinced I followed the crowd. Oux 
party had now swollen to a motley collection of catde, 
sheep, donkeys and cam^, all bmg driven up to the 
summer pastures. This procession was enlivened by harass¬ 
ing attacks £tom Sola. 

At last we could go no &rthci^ our way was effectively 
blocked by a forbidding, black glacier. But we found 
ourselves in such a beautiful place that we had no desire to 
go on. Although visibility was still poor, immediacy 
around us were tall pines and slopes of soft, brilliant 
grass; in such startling contrast to the wide, hot, severity 
of the desert and the oatren hills we had passed, that we 
felt we ha d entered another wodd. There was the usual 
diflcrence of opinion over a camp site and we spent some 
time wandering up and down in search of one. Our ser¬ 
vants, with various hdpful hangers-on, recommended a 
bare, open plateau; we diose a green slope protected by 
trees. 

After tea we b^an to e^lote a little and walked on to the 
glacier. The dust persisted but we could just define 
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feint shapes far above and around us. One pointed peak, a 
little dearer than the rest, hung so high and isolated m 
the air that I thought I must have imagined it. There was 
something cxdting about this dimness, exasperating though 
it was* there was a promise of unknown beauty when the 
curtain was lifted, like a woman hiding behind a heavy veil. 

Early the next morning the veil was lifted. Running out 
in my pyjamas I saw Chakragil shining in clear, cold 
maiesty ^tom the floor of the vallCT a semi-circular wall 
of ice swept 10,000 ft, up to the line of peaks and buttresses, 
with the two main peaks of the mountain dominating them 
all, To out disappointment the disable dust haze was 
once mote cieepmg up from the plains. But for a long 
time yet Chakragil remained undouded and graceful. 

At balf-pasc seven we left our camp in search of ram- 
chikor. Passing an encampment of sh^heids we were 
watched by a shy but fascinated crowd. One of the men, 
alleged to be a great hunter, agreed to come with us. He 
led off up a steep, but well-graded path. First we were 
tantaliaed by the quick, harassed call of chikor, and then by 
the whistle of ram-chikor. As we climbed higher the trees 
dropi«d below us but the soft grass continued, lightly 
started with tiny flowers. Rocky crags rose above; the 
birds called in every direction, always tempting us higher; 
and at intervals we vcic startled by the piercing scream of a 
marmot. I was enchanted by these Tittle animals, like 
miniature red-brown bears. They would sit still and upright 
near their holes, apparently watching us, and then suddenly 
dart screaming unaerground. 

On a rocky nill-side we watched two ram-chjkor feeding 
peacefully. After a careful stalk Eric made a dash into the 
open hoping to get above them. I watched an exciting race 
as the birds ran up-hill and on to a difficult rock promontory. 
Eric fired- One of the pm appeared to drop fat below 
among low bushes. But a long search never revealed k. 

Later we climbed higher; our enthusiasm for shooting 
feding a little but still hoping to get a view above the dust. 
It was thicket now ana even Chakragil had become a 
mysterious shape once more. We lay on a tilted slab of 
ro^ peering over into space. I had felt very unhappy 
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getting there and did not enjoy the prospect of climbing 
down; our guide’s idea of a “good roaa* seldom a«ec 3 
with mine. However, we slid down the steep doxs 
gradually and easily, looking half-heartedly for ram<hitor 
on the way but seeing none. By j o’clock we reached oui 
camp and found tea elegantly kid out on a packing-case, 
with a loyal-looktDg conch of pine branches and mgs 
prepared for us by nosa Beg. That evening we built a 
large die of pine wood—a handsome, crackling, dancing 
fire, with the delicious smell peculiar to pine. 

At f .50 the next day Chakragil was half obscured by 
moving white clouds. The ice peaks and butetesses 
appeared and disappeared in the gently flowing mist. We 
crossed the main gkder, slipping and sliding on the dirty, 
gravel-covered ice, and readied a small, green valley—a 
sheltered ‘‘dp” which ran up to the foot of the foibiddii^ 
ice walls of Chakragil. Yaks grazed ouletly and untended. 
Once again we climbed tugb in search of the elusive ram- 
chikor, their call enticing us on £tom pleasant grass slopes 
to the snow-covered rocks above, when the climmng 
became too diflicult I stopped on aledge of rock and watch^ 
the others stalk two unsuspecting birds. These flew away 
before Eric was within range, and the dimbers had an 
arduous return ioucncy. Kosa Beg plunged rashly down a 
difflcult snow-fljled gimy and eventually retomed wet and 
exhausted. For once he acknowledged defeat. He had 
“nearly died”, he s^ and willingly agreed to go back 
to camp. 

&ic and 1 went on alone. We climbed aloz^ the damp 
hill-side, which mel dng snow had made into a vast bog, 
and crossed immediately under the walk of Chakragil. The 
complicated architecture of ice-klls, coinicxs, hanging 
gkciers and swe^ of unbroken ice, towered above us, 
painfully dazzling in the sun. We did not linger there, 
warned oS by the sound of avalanches high above. Then 
we recrossed the glacier, which was now much wider and 
cleaner. Deep Urtle ky here and thtst; fierce streams, 
cutting thdr way through smooth passages of raced 
along and at intervals disappeared below the surface; 
a threatening roar flowed our feet. Soon this was 
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diowncd by the noi$e of mighty watcrfaJls- High up oa the 
opposite side of the valley several streams plunged 500 ft. 
down a lock face and disappeared below the glacier. 

On leachii^ dry land once more we found another 
enchanted valley. A carpet of yellow flowers covered the 
green slopes as well as an almost invisible pattern of smaller 
lowers. We slept there in the sun. Farther down we saw 
cattle and sheep grazing; a collection of rough shelters 
had been built hvit there were no people anywhere. The 
contrast of the forbidding but beautiful mountain, com¬ 
manding the head of the vall^, the austere ice and racing 
livers or the glacier, with this calm, green scene, made it 
ail the more magical. It did not seem &nciful to imagine 
some fairy-tale character suddenly appearing to offer us 
three wishes, or perhaps to demand wliy we had invaded 
the sanctuary. Soon we were forced laboriously up to 
avoid a deep ravine, and then had to work our way down 
again through thick pine forest. Decayed and broken wood 
entangled us and tne descent was slow. In some places 
the rotted mould of years was up to our knees. Then we 
crossed the black ice once more and hurried back to tea. 

Completing a circle we had discoveted the two gentle 
green valleys on cither side of the glacier; we had enjoyed 
the contrast of severe ice and grandeur, But it was good to 
rest. There is a degree of tiredness, nowhere approaching 
exhaustion, which £ enjoyment. I felt deliciously relaxed; 

I changed into soft slip^rs, drank limitless tea; lay on Rosa 
Beg's seat of pines with a book; and I felt completely at 
peace. 

On our last day we planned to explore the gjaciei which 
joined the one from the north. We had already made 
sev^ friends among the people living in the vall^; 
they supplied us with meat and i^k and I responded with 
simple aid, from my medicine box. On our way up . 
that morning some men invited us into their tent. 

It was one of the round, collapsible felt tents called by 
the Kirghiz “akois'*. Tliese tents, or something very similar, 
have been used by the nomads of Central Asia since ancient 
times, I have found diem described as the homes of the 
Scythians in the seventh century b.c., and at a much later 
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date Marco Polo describes diem clearly. Other customs 
of these aocient Scythiaus, such as the drinking of * ‘kumis’a 
fermented marc’s mLlk» are still followed by the nomads of 
to*day. Inside, die tents arc colourful and comfortable. 
Varying with the wealth of the owner, a gay wall of 
cushions, rugs, quilts and painted boxes is sacked on one 
sid^ a wicker sc reen divides off the kitchen utensJs or 
sometimes hides a family of newly bom lambs; there is a 
hole in the roof to let out the smoke j&om the small cent^ 
fire; and all the necessities of life are arranged neatly in 
the compact space. On this visit we watched a woman 
cooking some delicious flat wheat bread for us, on an iron 
plate over the hot ashes. To be riven wheat was a luxury; 
maiae bread is the usual diet and, with dhai, it makes an 
excellent meal. Our hosts were two young brothers. ^ 
hospitaUe and friendly as nearly all the people we met in 
the mountains. Through the chinks in the tent we sensed a 
peering, whispering crowd of duldren, collected to sec 
the unusual guests. 

Eventually we went on up the ride valley, and leaving the 
dark green pine woods, climbed on to the ugly moraine of 
the giader. ^c dnst had never qritc lifted towards the 
plains; but again we had a brilliant view of the ice peaks, 
this y j m# &om a new angle. The going was not attractive on 
the crumbling, steep slope and I was glad to get back to the 
trees. All the way up the side of the valley, on the edge of 
the moraine there were sudden little alps of emerald gms 
and flowers; some of them lying high above oui heads, 
tucked among the rocky crags. Then an icfrfall cut across 
our path; it was a con^licatw wall of black ice &oin which 
large chunks were concinaously breaking off. There was 
an from these and horn the avalanches 

higher up; the roar echoed back from the rock on our right, 
doubling the noise. It was curious to see pigeons flitting 
unconcernedly about among the ice blocks and crevasses. 
It seemed a cold and inhospitable home to choose. 

Cut off by the ice-frll we turned back and wandered 
down, kec^ to the woods. Then we climbed a 
gently rounded shoulder of green grass and returned by 
Soother valley. We made frequent halts, lay long on die 
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grass and gazed at the shining beauty of the peaks opposite. 
There was a feeling of infinite peace» of quiet loveliness 
and awe-inspiring loneliness. We passed a large herd of 
graiing sheep, their shepherd fest asleep; startled rnarmots 
scieamed at us; the evening sun glowed on the vivid grass 
and on the ice far above. 

We made another call on the way home and were a^n 
generously entertained. This did not prevent us ftom 
enjoying our own large tea. To add to it the wife of our 
Oitagh host appeared with a lavish rice pudding. She had 
come up to die summer pastures ahead of her husband. 
Without him she was much more forthcoming and talka¬ 
tive. She brought her friends to us and asked my help 
for a sick baby. A nervous but impressed group of women 
collected round me as I attempted some simple doctoring- 

The next day we \t£t our enaianiing valley and returned 
to Oitagh for the night. But before going we wandered 
once more over the main glacier and into the hidden 
valley where the yaks grazed. The weather was uncertain 
that morning and Ch^ragil changed its moods abruptly. 
One moment it was dear and serene, then dark douds covered 
it and only an occasional peak showed through the gloom. 
It even rained a little. We had an uneventful journey back to 
Oitagh; stopping, as before, for a meal or a bowl of dhai; 
walku^ and riding in rums and, regretfully, dropping 
down below the Ic^ of the pines. 

We had hoped to make out own camp, near a dear 
brook, before reaching Oitagh. But the friendly wife had 
assured u$ that everyriung hiS been prepared for our coming 
and insisted that we could not disappoint her husband 
Not wanting to offend her, we returned rductantly to the 
house of the public platform. But our host was himself 
leaving for the summer pastures the next day and every¬ 
thing had been sent up with his wife. Instead of elaborate 
preparations, we found a house so bare that we had to 
provide food for out host as well as for oursdves. He 
seemed embarrassed and silent, and probably cursed his 
wife’s lavish and ill considered invitation. 

The return journey to Tashmalik was hoc but rapid. 
After idling back to the solitary bush where we had had 
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tea, and where this time wc had breakfast, the pony men 
suddenly announced that they were anxious al^t the liver. 
Its volume increased during die day as the i« and snow 
melted in the mountains. Soto save time I rode pillion betod 
Gyilgcn, and he managed to persuade our little pc»y into 
a walk or an uncortnortable trot. We found the rivet was 
already ouite deep; twice one of the ponies fell, wetting the 
rider, almoughhc managed to stay in the saddle. 

When wc reached the outskirts of Tashnwlik, we made a 
lon g halt under the shade of willows and paddled in a 
sttSm; a glorious contrast to the unielenting heat beyond 
the oasis. The hour's walk, in the conmarative cool of 
the evening, was deligluful and unhurried! 

We found new quarters had been arranged for us. A 
ceaseless scream of tea was supplied and varieties of stwming 
Tuiki dishes. Every time we bowed our thanks and sank 
back, exhausted with eating, another dish appeared. At 
last we finished and lay distended among me rugs and 
cusHons. Shortly afterwards our host ap^cd and asked, 
gravely and deferentially, what wc would like for dinnerl 
Wandering out for a final stroll before going to bed, wc 
found a caravan, newly arrived from India, cair^ 

gate of our house. One of die men a friend wc had made 

on our journey from Lch. I found it odd to think of him 
carryii^ on his severe life of t rad i ng across the ranges all 
this time. The men looked hard and strong; a feeling w 
adventure clung round them and suddenly recalled, with 
nostalgia, our long days on the Karakoram route. 

We were woken at 4.30 the following morning by an 
orchestra of rural noises. A cock crowed lustily on the 
window‘Sili; there was the tort\pd bray of a donk^; 
pigeons sang to one another; a sinister rustling noise inside 
our room convinced me that there was a rat about. I forced 
the rductant Eric to investigate. ^ 

“It's not a rat," he srid gettii^ sleepily back into bed, 
“only a goat." So we left it at that. 

We had some difliculty in getting breakfast. It was 
always “just coming". Finally, having had bowls of hot 
and local bread, wc left at 7.30. 

For two hours wc walked, along the flat, dusty road, while 
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the sun climbed high. Once we stopped to watch the 
ingenious, but Hearn Robinson, machine for pounding 
rice. Three long poles, worked by water, rose and fell 
unevenly in a drunken rhythm. When the ponies overtook 
us we made another halt, at a wayside rcsuurant. In the 
cool, mud room, we ate the inevitable, satisfying dhai. 
I was annoyed to find that my new pony was lame. Having 
tripped and hobbled for some wav, 1 could endure it no 
more and decided to walk. But this upset the pony man 
and he insisted that I exchange ponies with out host (who 
was accompanying us to Kashgar, to get a visa for India). 
He seemed quite unaffected by the uncomfortable progress 
and even inauced the poor animal to canter. 

As it was Sunday we found ourselves part of a cavalcade 
making for “Sunday Bazaar’'. There were superior men 
riding oy on horses; men with a live sheep thrown across 
the saddle in front of them; women walking with babies in 
their arms; a woman on a donkey holding children on 
as well; panniers full of live chickens or a rattling load of 
wooden cradles tied on to a donkey; people walking, people 
riding, everyone had something for sale in the matket oi 
was intent on going there to buy. A suffocating cloud of 
dust was kickedup by die hurrying traffic and I urged on my 
fat, kzy pony to overtake it, ft was as complicated as 
negotiating London traffic without a policeman in control. 

VCTicn we reached the village of the tall trees, we stopped 
again, being believers in leisurely travel. This time we were 
invited into a house and having provided our own food, 
tea was made for us and the whole party setded down to 
breakfast. Our unseen hostess then asked if we would call 
on her brother. It seemed unnecessary, but we did cot 
want to offend anyone and so in due course were shown 
across to another muse. Here was a room richly furnished 
with carpets, an array of nuts and fnut on the floor and 
yet more tea to drink. Noticing a flutter of veils and skirts, 
and su[^essed giggles, from kchind a door, I asked if I 
might visit the ladies. I was introduced to oui host’s three 
wives and politely bounced small babies on my knee. 
The head wife immediately poured out a tale of woe 
through an embarrassed interpreter. She had, I gathered, 
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no children, but fek convinced I could provide some 
medicine Co remedf this, and to ensure her producing t 
Urge family. I assured her, regretfully, thit 1 had no such 
magical medidne. 

Once more wc joined the cavalcade going to market and 
soon we reached “Sunday Bazaar**. The vilWe which had 
been so dead when we passed through it before was cow 
a scene o£ hot and noisy activity. People streamed towards 
it ftom all directions; round the stalls crowds buzzed and 
jostled; men ^out^ their wares and bargained over 
prices; outside the vortex, little dusters of women and 
children 5l»t under the shade of willows; a loi^ line of 
patient demkeys was tied in a field, like a w^-orgam^ car 
park at a race meeting. A newly purchased calf, being led 
home by an old woman, suddenly broke loose and fled- 
Pcople made half-hearted attempts to catch it for her. We 
oined the chase on foot and also tried to head the calf off on 
iorscback. I rhin)r Mft ooly confused the situation. The 
ast we saw was the calf in the far distance with the old 
woman still in fiunt pursuit, hopelessly offering it bread. 

In about an hour and a h^ we reached the Yamen Ya 
and there on the opposite bank was our lorry. In a wayside 
arbour, where light tetohmenc was sold, we found Lha^ 
had arranged a ddidous array of ficui^ brought from me 
Consulate garden. We were parched and hot from t^ 
midday sun, and the cherries, apricots, white mulberncs 
and our f^t strawberries, were a de^htfol, cool surprise. 
We gave our host the firtt stiawbcmes be bad ever eaten. 
We were home again in two hours. 


CHAPTER Vm 


Politics and a Picture 


It is difficult to live ih a 
ccnmtry and feel no interest in its history and so, inevitably, 
its present politics. I am nervously aware of all the traps 
ahead when approaching the subject of Sinkiang’s history 
and politics. Over the fist is a film thousands of years ol 4 
over the second lies the heavy pall of controversy and 
prejudice attached to the subject, in any country. It is 
impossible to draw a black and white picture, it must be 
blurted, shaded and smudged in places. 

I once asked General Chao how long the Chinese had 
been connected with Sinkiang. As I already knew, he told 
me that China^s power over the province has varied 
according to the situation in Central China. The date he 
gave me for China’s first connection with this province 
was 1C B.c. Other opinions allow the Chinese a notninal 
control since xoi b.c., a more definite one since 6 o b.c. 
It seems fair to say that China has had intermittent power 
over the province for about 2,00c years. When her 
Emperors were strong and interested in espansion, they 
sent armies to conquer the areas to the nordi and west 
of China proper. In particular they waged weary war 
through the centuries, against the Huns; struggling with 
them for supremacy in Central Asia. But when the 
Emperors were weak, or uninterested in colonlaation and 
Empire building, Chinese influence over ndghbouring 
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cenitolies was withdiawn. Sometimes thete weie great 
men like Ban Chai, appointed Protector General of the 
Western R^oos (m A.D. 91), liolding Chinese prestige 
high; sometimes Chincsc^wer retreated and only a shadowy 
claim to control eristedt China has always liked to keep 
up a bluff, not to ‘‘lose face'^ in her claims to suzerainty. 
She still claims allegiance from Tibet and even the remote 
litde state of Hunza. 

From 1911, when Chloa became a r^ubllc, until 1942, 
the control of the Qiinese Central Government over 
Sinklang has been very nominal. Individual Chinese have 
had power in the province but th^ have not owed it to 
the central authority. Governor Yai^ Tseng-hsin ruled 
^inlfjgng strictly but wisely, as a complete autocrat, without 
interference from the C^tral Government, from 1911 
un^ his murder in 1928. Ma^ people think, perhaps 
rightly, that the dictatorship or such a man, stem but 
controlled, running but dismplined, is the best form of 
government for a simple, peasant people. Cettamly under 
Yang, Sinkiang seems to have been more prosperous and 
peacoul than it has ever been since. 

The history of the province after Yang's death is a 
complicate one of rebellions, edvii wars and divided 
authority; in which the Central Government played a weak 
part and die Soviet Government an increasing strong one. 
Groups such as the White Russians and the Tungans 
(Chin^ Mussulmans), added to the confusion. GnHnally, 
with Russian baling, the Chinese gmeral, Sheng Shih-ts’ai, 
began to dominate the whole province. There was some 
unity once more. Under a new type of dictator the country 
was restored to a certain measure of peace and prospetl^. 
Sl^g controlled infiadon; he built schools and roads. 
But &tn was a price to pay for these benefits. Whether he 
liked it or not (and nob^y knows the exact extent of 
Sheng's liking for his supporters), he was under strong 
Soviet influence. It had haped him to power. With its 
rid he built the roads and schools; under its direction he 
worked to rid the country of all other foreign influence, 
and to eliminate the prosperous Turki landowners, and the 
religious leaders. 
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Depending on one's attitude to Sovietism, so was 
rule of Shei^ a good or a tragic period in Sinkl^. It iS 
difficult to deny the Russian element. There is, of cotme, a 
ditfcrencc between the political scene in North and Sou^ 
Sinkiang. What is true of one is not always true of the 
other. Governor Sheog may not have had a very firm 
control over the south; he may not have wanted su^ 
sweeping “Sovietization’' as took place there. But it did 
take place. During this period the British Consulate in 
Kashgar was boycotted; the staff had difficulty in buying 
suppUes in the bazaar, no one cared to be 8 «n taltog to 
them; spies were stationed everywhere. British subjects— 
traders and landowners—were expelled from the country, 
very often at a few hours' notice. They were turned out of 
their homes to face cold and suffering on the hard toad to 
India. Some of them died. The Swedish Mission was closed 
and all its members driven out. Foreigners were not the 
only victims of this policy. Purges, l^uidations and strange 
disappearances deamted the rich Tuikis, the owners of 
property, money and mfiuencc. Acting with, at least, 
Soviet approval^ Sheng was ruthless. How much any ruler 
affects the simple man m the country-side, is open to doubt. 
Probably the peasant was grateful for peace in which to 
till his land or tend his flocks, for a controlled price for his 
food. But in the towns, among the richer classes, Sheng 
brought a reign of terror. 

His rule lasted roughly ftom 1954 'latil 1944- During 
those ten years he had one rebellion, at least, to contend 
with. A Tungan named Ma Hu Shan rose against him, but 
was defeated and fled to India. In 1942 Sheng Shih-ts'ai 
made a sudden volte-face. For son^ reason unknown, 
although conjectures are many, he decided to throw off the 
Soviet yoke. The whole political scene began to change. 
Sheng turned to the Chinese Central Government and for 
two years continued to rule, under their direction--^ startling 
change which I make no attempt to esplain. Pressure on 
the British Consulate in Kasl^ar was Ufted. When Eric 
went to Urumchi, in iwa, he suddenly found himself 
treated with polite friendliness and hospitality. The days of 
boycotting and prison were over. For on his arrival in 
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Sinkiang in 1940, the new Consnl'^enenl hid tvtn 
suffered the indi^ty of being kept in gaol for four da3rs. 

Shcvg Shih-ts\i was lemoyed £tom <^ice in 19^, and 
the Coitzal Goyemment of China began to appoint die 
ptovindal ofBdals. Its power was on the increase. But 
another rebellion, in 1945, which broke out in difierent 
parts of Sinkiang, added to the already considerable dliB* 
cultics of a Govcmmeit recovering from a hard war 
against Japan and struggling with dvU war. Many Chinese 
omclals, in such lonely outposts as TasbJnirghan, were mur¬ 
dered in this uprising. A ^ge group of Insurgents, centred 
on Kuldja, threatened to defeat me Govcmincnt forces 
altogether. But the threat, to the capital, was suddenly 
eased and the Kuidja Group seemed content with certain 
demands, a greater share in the provincial government and 
the ‘ ‘organiaatioo of ladal troops** being two of them. This 
agreement has caused trouble ever since. The Kuldja 
Group da’Tn that it has not been honourably catded out. 
Mote and mote this party has withdrawn to the north of 
Urumchi, cutting itself off from the province as a whole and 
increasing the troubles of the Sinuang Government. 

When we visited the capital, in 1947, we wanted to 
go up to Kuldja; it lies in £ne country. But it was not 
possible- No official would take the resTOnsibili^ of allow¬ 
ing us to go into this “alien** tenitoty. It was as if Scotland 
had cut herself off from F-ngland and beyond the Tweed 
nobody would guarantee one's safety. Kuldja lies dose to 
the Russian border. One is tempted to think that the 
Soviets had again taken 1 part in Sinkiang politics and had 
backed the teWs of 1945. Perhaps they continue to back 
the victorious group cc^ected round Kuldja. But this is 
only a conjecture. 

I have tned not to entangle myself In the complications of 
Sinkiang history and politics. While livir^ in a country 
its promems tend to seem more vital and important than 
they appear to a g en era l public. What seem to me the ever¬ 
lasting and incomptehaiiblc rebellions and revolutions of 
Latin America are undoubtedly of keen interest to someone 
living there. I have tried to ke^ a sense of pre^rdon in 
regard to the subject. But some idea of the history and 
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government of SinkiaM is necessary as a background, even 
to my slight picmrc. Tnereis always much talk of Sinbang 
as a ^itufc interaational battle-ground. It is a buffer between 
two Urge nations and may, people say, be the cause of a 
general conflagration. This cettainly throws mote limelight 
on the province; it makes its pains and troubles seem mote 
important, But there are so many danger areas in the world 
to-Say, so many tender spots ready to fester and produce a 
general blood-poisoning, that I do not claim a greater 
Sgnificance for Sinkian^s problems than for any of the 
ouiers. 

Sinkiang, whether it develops big issues or not, has its own 
difficulties to solve. It has little choice between domination 
by one or other of its powerful neighbours- A certain per¬ 
centage of the people favour the Soviets; many of the young 
men, the intellectuals without much mon^, the element 
whii is tired of what it considers the inefficiency of Chinese 
rule. Another group, the richer men, the religious men, who 
stand to lose by Soviet ideas, suppons ^ Chinese- A 
minority, idealistic and sadly unpractical, hopes for complete 
independence, 

As I have said, the otinary peasant probably feels little 
interest in who governs him. Provided wars do not ravage 
the land, provided he has enough water to irrigate ms 
fields (and the distribution of water is his knottiest prob¬ 
lem, causing his small batdes), his life is simple and satis¬ 
factory. In South Sinkiang, at any rate, the land is pros¬ 
perous; famine on any large scale, is unknown. The 
farmers have an easy task, without hideous pests, tempests, 
floods and droughts to endanger their crops. With primi¬ 
tive agriculture—with wooden ploughs, reaping by hand, 
thrcslung with the tread of animals driven in an endless 
circle, winnowing with the wind—the Turki still pro¬ 
duces sufficient mod for himself with the minimum of 
trouble. The st^ard of living, at least compared with 
India, as I knew it before 1947, is high. The average man, 
woman and child looks healthy and well dressed. There is 
a remarkable absence of b^gats. Because food is plentiful 
I never saw the gaunt, pit^ ponies which make parts of 
India so hateful. There arc lame animals and others with 
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crud saddle sores, but the majoiit7 of horses and donicys 
are well fed. 

This easy-going state of afiairs is the result of Chinese 
rule. It is as ^ssible to pcdnt to abuses, corruption, 
inefficiency, and failings as it is in the government of any 
country in the world There arc practically no hospitak 
for the people, the schools of Shcng Shih-ts’ai have fallen 
into disrepair, by modem standards the whole province is 
sadly b^vaid in transport and industry. But there are 
good excuses for this. In the first place the Chinese Centid 
Government has not been in control of the province, in 
modern times, for more than the last four years, fondly 
it has had ceaseless wars to contend with, and diirdly the 
difficulties of building a priiiiitive Central Asian country 
into a “modem'* one, arc enormous and profound. It may 
not even be wise to txj> I cannot believe &it ordinary Turki 
would be essentially happier with trains and factories- But 
that is another question. Certainly I think much eotf/d be 
done for his benefit. One cannot withhold modem advan¬ 
tages simply because one likes to see the quaintness of 
ancient ways. But the would-be refonners who see in 
hydro^ectiic schemes and mass production the cad of all 
evils are surely taking a shallow view. 

Under the Chinese the Turki has a freedom that he may 
not even consciously vaioe. Of course, it can be maintained 
that this benefit is fortuitous because the rulers arc casual. 
They ate content to let things drift along, provided they 
can levy taxes and make profits. But frcMOm is to be 
valued- The Turki can live his own life very much as he 

f leases; he can pray, he can trade, travel and own-ptopc^. 

do not thintc the average Turki expects the s^e politi^ 
freedom as is now demanded in the democratic countries 
of the West. The whole conception of authority is still 
dificrent in Asiaric countries. In rel^ous tolerance and in 
equality among classes the Chinese arc fiat more advanced 
than many other Eastern countries. If one accepts the fed 
that the Turkis cannot achieve complete independence thm 
I, personally, they enjoy many advantaM and arc wise 
to remain under Chinese rule. If only me complicated 
affrirs of Central China can be sorted out, I think the Chinese 
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will grad\ially allow more autonomy to the people of 
Sinking and do more for them. Even during my short 
stay the Turkis were being granted more power. Many of 
the officials were local men and a Turki Governor was 
appointed, WholcsaJe, rapid, ruthless methods would 
bring much suffering to a primitive, simple and religious 
pco^e. But such a policy is easier to advertise; its reiorms 
glitter deceptively bright. Many foreigners, scemg the 
Sow advances of the Chinese, plunge headlong into the 
assumption that the only alternative is Soviet domina¬ 
tion. 

Because one likes simple things oneself; because one 6nds 
native ways interesting; because it is “pictuiesque” to sec 
slow ploughing with an ox and a donkey yoked together, 
the dignified camels, the women sitting on their doorsteps 
spinning, two men making a fidsc breeze over a satisfyir^ 

E ilc of wheat, while a third tosses it high to free the ciiaff* 
ecause one secs a people apparcody unhurried, un¬ 
harassed by “modem” progress, one tends to laud a 

E rimitivc way of life. It is li£e looking back and thinking 
ow delightful it would have been to have lived in the 
eighteenth century. But like the hero in the play, Btrkei^ 
Square^ One would inevitably find all sorts ox unattractive 
manners and habits, many discomforts to which one is no 
longer accustomed, if one attempted to live that primitive 
life oneself. The simple people of Sinkiang may have 
advantages over us, but forced to live their life one would, 
no doubt, lose a good deal of one’s rosy romanticism about 
the subject. Eric once asked me if I would rather lead the 
life of a Kirghiz woman or that of a restricted English 
housewife. Personally, I regard the latter with considerable 
horror; I tend to idealize fne former, But to be honest, I 
do not know if I could ^card all the ordinary comforts, 
advantages and entertainments of an English life, for the 
narrow, though free and open-air existence of a nomad. 

I am trying to conea an idea, which seems to have 
developed from my support of the lax Chinese rule, that 
Sinkiang is a small paramse of fiat, smiling peasants, wanting 
for nothing. It is not. Tliere is poverty, disease, cruelty, 
as there is anywhere else. But it is ridiculous to judge a 
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Central Asian country by Western standards. Ridiculous to 
think that people are starving because they do not have four 
meals a day, and are unhappy because th^ cannot read and 
do not see Gary Coopo once a week. Some foreign 
journalists tend to sweep into Sinkiang for a month or two, 
compare the country with their own, come to the conclu¬ 
sion that all is misery and promptly blame the Government. 
They want to paint a picture in black and white, mostly 
black; ignoring local standards and Asiatic standards as a 
whole. 

It is no more possible for me to say whether the people 
of Sinkiang are happy or unhappy, than for the firebrand 
foreign reformers. But I do ituni slow, careful improve¬ 
ments, Sfdttd to tbt country, are more liidy to help die people 
than swift, swccping inaovations which would disrupt the 
whole rhythm. I should begin by organizing doctors and 
hospitals- I should try, tactfully, to improve the agriculture, 
to encourage better run ‘‘cottage industries*’. The benefits 
of standard education, the pi^ts from industrialization, 
could come later. I only hope they will. But I hope they 
come gradually. 

Abandoning conjectures, my amat^ir efibrts at social 
reform and quite personal views on the ftiture of Sinkiang I 
would like CO try to paint a small, light piccuic of Kashgar 
and its people. I cannot pretend to know anything about 
North Smkiaag, where there ate many more Quncse, nomad 
Mongol groups and others to form a difietcnt scene. 1 have 
not traveled much in the oases to the south of Kashgar, 
but I fkinlg there are few major differences between them 
and the Kashgar one. The people in the hills are certainly 
different. I have tried to describe them in other chapters. 
I am not attempting a complicated picture in oils, an arc 
taking years of study to perfect; I am not attempting exhaus¬ 
tive detail. Word pictures of foreign countries, rich with 
detail and instruction always seem to me difficult to visual¬ 
ize. In any case Sinkiang has already been so competently 
“painted”. If I can, I want only to give an impressionist 
view. 

The colour of soft brown loess dust predominates. The 
earth, the roads, the houses, the rough “bricks” drying in 
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the sun, the massive, forti6ed walls of Kashgat city, the 
graves, so carefully built, so soon crumbling back Into the 
ground, all are the same uniform colour. But in the early 
morning and at sunset, if the sun is bright in its rising and 
setting, it gives a rich colour to the dull mud walls. Tliey 
seem to absorb the light and to glow with a deep, subtle 
pink. 

It rains so seldom that there is no need to build solid, 
efficient houses- Here and there a Chinese barracks, a 
Yamen (or government office), is firm and well-finished, 
probably ^tinguished by a wash of blue-gny- But the 
native houses use up from the earth from which they are 
built, Iwse and casual- Or they grow directly out of the 
low elks, leaning and crumbling, their crazy little balconies 
of wood jutting dangerously out into space. Only mosques 
are given more care and attention. They are dean and 
upright, with carved pillars of wood and lattice work 
winnows. 

The mosques arc the meeting-place of the men. Outside 
one sit three venerable old men, bearded and turbaned, 
studying the Koran; by another a large group gathers to 
gossip and discuss their afiairs. Islam is an important 
part of the picture. High on a bluff, where graves duster 
thickly, stands a cirdc of swaying, chanting men attending 
a fiincral. The rhythm develops suongly, reminiscent of 
some African tribal music and seeming ^en to these placid 
people. Then it dies aw^ and the somewhat hysterical 
feeling is gone. More ofWn is heard the wailing of a 
woman kneeling alone by a grave. She repeats her sobbing 
prayer in a continuous, unchanging efiant—mechanical 
pathetic. In a field, in the middle of rus work, a man stops 
to pray. He kneels, bows to the ground, stands up, kneels 
again, in the long, complicated ritual of Mussulman prayer. 

But these people are not &natics. By some Mussulman 
standards they take their religion too easily. For instance 

K tdah is not so very strictly ^served. Some women hurry 
draped like little moving tents. Their faces are hidden 
behind dark “handkerchiefs^’, a long white cotton coat, 
with narrow, unused sleeves, is worn over the head and 
clutched round them. But to many women the garments 
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seem to h^vt become merely traditiona], like the “iiash*’ 
worn by the Royal Welch Fusiliers since the days of the 
gieasy pigtail. So they put on the white coat and the small 
veil, but throw the latter oack over thdi hats in gay abandon. 
Sometimes a woman goes by widi a silk shawl all'over 
her &ce and head—as if it had fust fallen on her by mistake. 

The great walls of Kashgar* raised at intervals to a 
massive watch-tower, ovcdook die ant-like activity of the 
baaaar on the one side, and the leisurely life of the roads 
and the irrigated fields on the other. Only the bridges, 
with their arches overhead, and the one Chinese Temple, 
standing high in die dw, widi its typical up-tilting roof, 
mark conspicuously the foreign rule. On special occasions, 
when the Qdnesc flag drapes every building, when red 
hun ting is twisttd round archways, when slogans, in 
beautiful Chinese ‘‘characters**, arc written on banners, the 
rule is more nodceable. 

Six miles away &om the Old Qty of Kashgar, the 
Chinese have built their own, small, New Qty. It, too, is 
guarded by a vast wall of mud. There is nocluag very 
superior about this isolated xecceat of the Chinese; but the 
atmosphere there is quite diflerent. There arc a few 
Chinese style buildings; there are Chinese shops with thdr 
Chinese owners standing behind proper counters; paper 
lanterns and Chinese signs dangle outside some of the shi^s; 
in the streets are more Chinese than ever appear in the Old 
City. The women in their straight, standard blue cotton 
dresses; fit babies with narrow eyes and elderly men 
unexpectedly wearing homburg hats, add to the lordgn 
feel of the place. It dways seemed to me a sad attempt to 
forget exile. 

Normally the Kashgar scene is essentially a Turki one. 
The hidden women, the bearded, weak-faced mcii, so 
surprisingly ski n p”!, the fleets of donkeys, the creaking 
wooden carts with extraordinarily insecure-looking wheels, 
the gayly caparisoned mappa ponies with their bells and 
lassA bobbing, the little gi^ with their innumerable 
tiny pigtails and round, embroidered caps, a boy wandering 
along playing on a flute, the melon sellers by the road-side— 
all these are typical and essentially Turki. 
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Perhaps sounds recall a place mote vividly than the 
sights one has seen. The sounds of Kashgat ate not all 
beautiful but they ate charactedstic and so much a part of :t. 
Chinese soldiers on the parade ground, barking out slogans 
in ugly staccato unison; a millet standing on a Hgh bluff, 
blowing his horn to summon customers to his mill; the cry 
of a bread-seller, and the call of a priest at the time of 
prayer; the gentle whistling of pigeons’ wings as they wheel 
and tumble in the sky. The “tumblers” are a speciality; 
they play a game of facing like a dead bird only to recover, 
flutter and play again; a whistle attached to the tail of some 
of them makes the charming, soft music. There is nearly 
always a donkey lifting its tragic voice in despair or joy— 
who can say which? Somewhere a man sings as he 
goes along, Delightfully unself-conscious he breaks 
mto a song of ^afening force. Far away someone 
takes up the tunc. At harvest time a monotonous unvarying 
song tings continuously in one’s cats. I once passed 
an old man on my morning walk, singing as he drove his 
two donkeys in their weary circle to thresh his tice. He 
sang so loudly that he kept his flngcn in his own ears to 
de^en the sound. 

The Kashgat people ate la^ and pladd. They have 
been ruled k>t so long, their life is so easy, that they have not 
develops the toughness of the Esquimaux, the Pathans’lovc 
of war, the energy of the Tibetans or the arts of the 
Kashmiri. But the peasants are as friendly and hospitable, 
as ready to share a joke as arc simple people anywhere. 
They are exasperating in their indolence and the work they 
do is not impressive. But if one demands little from them 
they ate charming and kindly. Not high praise perhaps, but 
these are happy characteristics in a world of fanaticism and 
frenzy. 



CHAPTER IX 

Towards the Frontier 

It was on a shout expeoition 
into the hills nonh of Kashgar that I began first to know and 
appreciate the Kirghiz. This ancient race of nomads has 
more character, is a tougher breed than the people of the 
oases. Without any deep study of the differences between 
the people of the hills and the people of the plains I found 
it was usually easy to distinguish the two quite separate 
races. The Kirghiz tend to have the Mongolian character¬ 
istics of high dieek-bones and slanting eyes, while the 
plainsman is a bltet Indo-European type. Gradually I 
learnt the many differences between the life and customs 
of the two peoples, I had a genuine affection and respect 
for the nomads that I did not ftel so strongly for the Tuikis. 

Throughout this book I have called the people of the 
oases by the general name of Turkis, to distinguish them 
from their Guncse rulers and from the nomad tribes, 
such as the Kirghiz and the Kazaks. I make no attempt to 
plunge into the complications of Central Asian races and 
the mie distinctions of their nomenclature. 

In oui search for chikor we had often visited a place in 
the hills called Ishtik Kataul, about thirty miles from Kash¬ 
gar. When first we explored in this direction, driving out on 
§ie Urumchi road ana then branching off into the desert, we 
had been surprised to find the trace of a road across the 
stony plain. In many places water had washed it completely 
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away and everywhere the slight track was disappearing. 
But we picked up the line at intervals and followed it 
steadily north, into the hills, The intriguing fact was that any 
attempt had been made to build a road, leading through 
desert, north to the Russian border. The only consistent 
explanation we got from the locals was that it had been 
originally built in the days of the last Tsar. Then about four¬ 
teen years ago the rebel Tungan leader, Ma Chung-yiag, 
probably with Russian aid, began to rebuild the road. In 
1954 his resistance collapsed an 3 he fled to Russia along this 
route. Out Kirghiz hiend, Kurban, told exciting stones of 
tanks and motor convoys driving down the road from 
Russia* in the days when Russian influence was strong in 
Sinkiang. But 1 can offer no proof of these stories and only 
repeat what the locals told us. 

Whatever the truth about the road, we had followed it as 
far as Ishtik BCaraul on several occasions. It was not until 
the end of June 1947 that we planned to go beyond this 
village and to explore the lower foothills of the Tien Shan. 

On this expediuon we decided to economize on transport 
and to make use of our own two donkeys to canw our 
baggage. We hired two ponies for riding and having driven 
to Ishtik Kaiaul met all the animals there. Sali Akhun, the 
water-carrier, was in charge of his donkeys and a gate¬ 
keeper, alleged to be familiar with horses, came to supervise 
them. The latter was a large man with an innocent child¬ 
like expression. He could so unintelligent it made one 
gasp, but he was so obviously wanting to help and was so 
permanently good-tempered that we grew fond of him and 
he later became Eric’s groom. He was familiarly known as 
Kapak, which Gyalgcn infoimcd me with loud laughter 
means Vegetable Marrow. With Gyalgcn and Rosa Beg 
out party of six was complctc- 

In late June Kashgar was unattractively hot and fly- 
ridden. We were looking forward to the cool hills and set 
off happily hom Ishtik Karaul after lunch. We had not 
walked more than a few hundred yards before it was obvious 
that the two little donkeys could not capy all our baggage. 
I did my best to follow Eric’s stem views on “tmvelling 
light**, but strange, bulky sacks and boxes always appeared 
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—and always with a convincing excuse from Gyalgcn. 
Nothing would part him fi:om a dilapidated lunch basket 
(half empty), huge baskets' of rotting vegetables, extia- 
ordinary collections of cooking-pots and an elaborate 
“kitchen box’*. He lived and worked In a chaotic muddie 
which he brought with him on trek. I would make a raid 
into this chaos; throw away empty tins, amalgamate two 
half-empty ones, cast out the rotted vegetables and pieces 
of stale bread so carcfolly preserved, and argue over some 
damaged treasure. But in a day or two comusion reigned 
once mote. On this occasion I ?iad again tried to Muce 
Gyalgen’s paraphernalia. But even strict necessities made 
too big a burden for the donkeys, and we were forced to 
reload cvery^ung onto die riding ponies. The donkeys 
were now dignified with saddles and stirrups and we aU 
began the journey once more. 

At Ishtik we had collected a rather unwilling guide. He 
appeared to resent the whole expedition and kept changing 
ms advice about water, habitations and camp sites. After 
four and a half miles he insisted that we halt for the night 
was quite uninterested in our protests. We consulted a 
passet-by, who seemed knowledgeable and friendly, 2^ he 
assured us that farther on there was water, but no village. 
Dismissing our surly guide we decided to go on. There 
may have been water if one knew where to find it, but we 
did not know, and we did not find any for the next twenty- 
four hours. Until after S o’clock that evening we continued 
our search, while Eric and Kapak made reconnaissance rides 
up nearby valleys. Finally we gave it up and made a doleful 
camp where we had stopped! This was on an espo«d 
plateau of bare stony ground, where a steadily rising wind 
added to our discormoxt. A bottle of milk, mixed with a tin 
of soup, was shared by everyone and we went hastily to 
bed to forget our thirst, 

It is a great mistake to develop fixed habits. Getting up 
at 5 a.m. the following morning, without my habitual 
cup of tea was a severe hardship. It see m ed impossible 
to eat anything and so with an empty stomach I set off into 
the wind. This h^ increased daring the night and blew 
into our faces all morning. With an eye jaundiced by the 
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bad Start, the valley we followed seemed to me the most 

G ont and uaintetesting I had ever scco. The suirounding 
Is were low and lacked grandeur, ihert was nothing to 
relieve the monotony and only one thing occupied my 
mind—a cup of tea. It was one of those patches, which 
one is inclined to forget when thinking or talking, so 
glibly, of the joys of mountain ttelts. There were inevitably 
moments when one was too tired, cold or hot, hung^ or 
merely irritable, to enjoy the general experience. living a 
simple life the simple tWgs Iwtned large and important. 
On many occasions the scenery had to be very impressive 
indeed, to take precedence, in my mind, over a passionate 
longing for a dank of water or an end to the da^s match. 
Again it was a question of mental control, and 1 certainly 
did not have a sufficient share of it. I often wondered 
whether men like Gyalgcn, Kapak, or any of the Kiighii 
who accompanied us, more self<OQtrol than I had, or 
whether they were just more tough? 1 liked to think they 
were more tough, or perhaps, more insensitive. They 
appear^ to react much less quickly to changing tempera¬ 
tures and while I would put jerseys on and t^e them off a 
dozen times In the ^y, would wear the same padded 
suit in the cold dawn and tM beu of the sun. Such details 
as a limping horse, swarming flies or a smoke-filled tent, 
appeaiea to leave them unmoved. PerhaM this insen¬ 
sitivity results in mental dullness in other directions; but 
1 often envied it, and I suspect could copy it without much 
damage to my fancied intelligence. 

The whole idea of trekking began to appear a ridiculous 
one. The stony valley wound on and on and the few 

K le wc met were in^uriatiiigly vague in their directions. 

ct we hardly ever met a lew who could give concise, 
accurate information. As It is eqi^y rare when asking 
the way in England, I suppe^ is not so surprising. 
Apart the Uck of interest in rime and distance, we came 

to the conclusion that limited thoughts resulted in limited 
language. The people had not got me words for an elabor¬ 
ate explanation of the route. Listead of saying, "You go 
two down thls valley until a side valley joins it obliqu^y 

from the west. Then 6co yards beyond this junction a 
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noticeably Urge, diy water-course on the right hand side 
.. . etc.**, they could onlv tell you that “not far away you 
will come to*^ water, a house, or whatever it might be. 
And I learnt to hate the word “yaqin”, (near) which 
raised my hopes, f^sely, so many times. A place any 
distance up to twenty miles would be described as “yaqin’'. 

What seemed $0 long, $0 dreary and so severe at the time, 
seems extraordinarily rnild in retrospect. At a.30 in the 
afternoon we finally reached a Kirghiz encampment and 
after a cup of water my irritation fell from me. We were 
invited into an akoi and the merriment and interest all 
round us was infectious. I began to enjoy myself. The 
biggest joke of all was the amount of tea we put into the 
bomag water which the women supplied. It would have 
lasted them for months they said. They were not a rich 
group and we asked nothing from them but milk for our 
tea. we produced our own food and were watched by a 
fascinated audience as we ate. I was equally fascinated 
watching the audience. 

The tent was full of women and children, The women 
were unveiled and seemed much more self-possessed than 
those of Kashgar. I learnt later that they hold a firm and 
responsible place in society, work hard and ace respected. 
One or two of the girls were extraordinarily pretty and, 
what I envied most, had attractive heavy silver ornaments 
tied to the end of their long plaits. 

We first met the Kirghiz prepared to patronize them with 
flashy trinkets from the Kashgar bazaar. But these women 
with their elaborate jewellery and innate good taste, made 
us ashamed of our cneap presents. In time we learnt what 
was appreciated. While they seldom agreed to take money 
from clreir “guests’*, tea, rice, fiout, lengths of material and 
mirrors were welcomed. Presents for the children were 
also a success and in any case a reel of thread, a cigarette, 
or anything handed to a woman, was immediately given to 
her baby. The tents were always alive with children. How 
any of them had survived was a complete mystery to me. 
Fresh from all the “modern” views on bringing up a baby 
I was horrified to see inert bundles scrapped into narrow 
cradles and the whole covered with a heavy blanket. Often 
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a mother would feed her bab7 as it lay in its prison. I 
imagine the Infant death rate 1 $ high. 

when our meal was over we were escorted to an encamp¬ 
ment farther up the valley, which was considered, I suppose, 
more able to entertain us properly. We were led to the 
richest of the akois and introduced to an elderly, dignified 
lady. She appeared to be a person of some importance 
and was certainly a delightful hostess. With the usual 
good manners of the Kirghiz the heavy, felt door of the 
akoi was held up for us and we were ushered inside. Rugs 
and cushions were hastily spread, wooden bowls of dhai 
and cream were brought out from behind the screen. Our 
hostess immethately busied hetself with sifting flour, 
kneading, rolling and preparing pastry for a rich and 
delicious “cake”. This flaky pastry, made with layers of 
thick cream and eaten hot, is one of the best, and most 
indigestible things I know. Whenever we lived among 
the Kirghiz, in the summer months, we flattened on a diet 
of milk, cream and dhai. But it is curious that no Asiatics 
have developed the art of making cheese. Considering 
the uncountable varieties of European cheese it is strai^e 
diat these nomads, who rely so much on milk products, 
have only produced on^ very tasteless, dry variety. 

AJthouglv by Kirghiz standards our hostess was well- 
to-do, we did not want to inflict six unexpected guests upon 
her. We supplied the flour but she Insisted on being out 
cook, and was soon busy once more making noodles tot all 
of us and for her own large household. The inevitable 
sheep was led up for out inspection. The compliment of 
slaughcetiog a sheep in our honour, was one I never enjoyed. 
1 felt 1 was signing a death warrant. In any case 1 did cot 
appreciate the very long wait and the very tough meat 
which followed. A rapid meal cooked by Gyalgen was 
whaf Eric and I preferred, but like all guests we were at 
the mercy of our hosts. ^ 5 ^cc the meal was ready, on this 
occasion, it was enjoyed by a large par^ who chewed and 

f lawed at bones and meat with loua noises, while Eric and 
nibbled as small an amount as politeness allowed. 

Our position, life’s history, wmily and immediate plans 
having been explained to, and discussed by, everyone 
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gathered round in the central akoi, it was agreed that we 
could go on the next day. Our hostess’s nephew would be 
our guide. Eric’s maps were always a great source of 
interest. That he knew the local names and main routes, 
although a stranger, was an unexplainable mystery. I find 
m^s a complete mystery myself. 

fiatly the next day we distributed our presents and said 
an affectionate farewell. The friendly matriarch came to see 
us oS and told me she always wished to be my friend- The 
way led up towards a stern little pass called the Kara Teke 
(xa,ooc ft.). It was a stormy day and soon tain began to 
spit down on irs. Neither Kapait nor Sail seemed ^e to 
load an animal properly. This part of the route was certainly 
a severe test; the gra^ent was steep and the path lough. 
AU the way np the pass and down tfie other side, the srmll 
caravan k^t fialting while a complete reloading was carried 
out. While the ram increased and the sky darkened, we 
crawled slowly up, with long and frequent halts. Several 
times one of the donkeys collapsed and had to be prized off 
th^round like a limpet from a stone. 

Tnc Kirghiz guide was rapidly losing his spirits. At the 
top of the pass, a sharp, rocky lidgc, he announced that he 
was going back. Entreaties, bribes, threats and abuse 
finally persuaded him to come on and he did eventually 
accompany us all the way back to Ishdk Karaul. He was 
rather an unreliable man; very sociable and voluble when 
all was well and he could introduce us to other Kirghiz, but' 
untrustworthy about the route and easily depressed! 

The descent of the Kara Teke was steeper and rougher 
than the ascent. Picking our way down among rocks and 
slates, one man had to hold the head of each horse while 
another hung on to the tail. The baggage slipped cx>ntinu- 
ously and had to be rearranged. Eric and I got so exasperated 
with this clumsy progicss that we left the caravan and ran 
all the way down to me foot of the pass. The rain, now a 
steady torrent, was exhilarating. The black slates of the pass 
led down to a valley of soft, green gtass and small fiowers 
which added to our suddenly vivid enjoyment. We had the 
feeling of wild delight one sometimes gets in a high wind 
or in a storm on a lake. We ran on ana on and having no 
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coats wete soon completely wet, with water trickling down 
out necks, Not since we left Kashmir had we been m such 
a severe downpour. A curious contrast to the day before, 
when we had podded so wearily and thirstily up the harsh, 
dry valley. 

Where our small, green valley met the wider one of the 
Chakmak River, we had expected to find a Kirghiz encamp¬ 
ment. We had decided to cut short the march and shelter 
there. On reaching the junction we found no akois, no sign 
of people anywhere ana a desolate scene of rocks, rain and 
the racing rivei. Our exhilaration ebbed away and as it 
faded we realized how exceedingly cold and wet we wete. 
The rain was heavier than ever, while waiting for the cara¬ 
van we aouched under the meagre shelter of a rock. The 
one sign of habitation was a small, mud house, on the 
opposite bank of die rivet. It was obviously deserted and as 
its flat roof was invisible to us, I was tJiihappily certain 
that it was a ruin. 

As soon as the doleful little party of ponies and donkeys 
appeared, we consulted our guide about shelter and he said 
there were no villages or encampments for a long way. The 
poor house opposite was our only hope. We crossed the 
river which was and very cold. In ftoat of the others 
I tan to the house, mutmurlcg to myself, '‘Let there be a 
roof, please let there be a rooL” 

There was, but the only door was heavily bolted. 
Extreme cold, the ceaseless, heavy rain and a general feeling 
of depression, dulled our consciences. Having tried in vain 
to pick the lock, with a united heave we broke in the doorl 
We found a three-roomed house, with firewood, and every¬ 
one, including the donkeys, poured in, 

1 valued the cold and wet for the glorlotis contrast of 
getting warm and dry. This sounds like the madman 
who beat his head against a wall, because it was so 
wonderful when he stopped. Sometimes I have felt that 
there was an element of this madness in my travels- Cer¬ 
tainly the roughness made me appreciate simple pleasures, 
and the return home was always a delight. But mountains 
give more than this negative pleasure—a depth of happiness 
and a sense of awe which is a permanent value. 
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The largest of the three rooms was given up to Eric and 
me, the men occupied the “kitchen” and the donkeys the 
“hail”. The latter spent most of the time wandering into 
our room and eating the straw matting on the floor. 
Gyalgcn soon produced tea and food. Finding that out 
room was cold, and the roof leaked, we joined the men 
round their fire. Long familiarity with Europeans on 
expeditions, a natural fnendliness and self<<onfidcnce 
has made the Sherpas more at ease with their employers 
than most natives. Gyalgen was quite willing to slme our 
food, and to sit chatting with us round the fire. It took 
us some time to persuade our Turki servants to the same 
easy attitude. They were shy rather than subservient. They 
always hung nervously and deferentially on the outskirts 
of the circle. 

Towards evening the rain stopped and the sun came out, 
The storm had left a sharp clarity and cleanness in the air. 

The march had been a short one and we were not at all 
tired, Once again the barometer of our spirits rose. We 
saw some gazelle on the hill-side above us, leaping delicately 
higher and higher; we crossed the river and chased chikor^ 
we climbed a small hUJ and had a wide view over the moun¬ 
tains all round us. The setting sun lit the folded hills; in 
shadow the deep blues and purples were exaggerated, the 
Kara Tekc was powdered with snow that had fallen during 
the storm. Life seemed an excellent thing. 

We were away by 7.^0 the next morning, having tucked 
some money among the pile of wood in payment for 
out illegal night's lodging, A few hours later we met a 
man who our guide alleged was the owner of the house, The 
whole story was related to him, and also where to find the 
mon^. He looked completely startled and confused. 
In spite of placating smiles ftom us and voluble explana¬ 
tions from everyone else, 1 do not think he ever understood 
what had happened to him. 

Progress up the valley was complicated by the many 
rivet crossings. Kosa Beg was as usual impost upon and 
the others made him ferry us all across in turn, on the 
donkeys. When very tired on this trip, I tried riding a 
donkey. It is a special technique to induce one to move. 
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and to move in the r^ht direction. I never achieved it. 
After half an hour 1 became $o exasperated with the con> 
scant prodding and kicking required that 1 always began 
walking again. In spite or the loads 1 often saw Kapak 
and tiding the ponies—perched high like sultans on 
elephants. 

but guide was tight about the bek of habitation in the 
valley. But his idea of distance was, of course, different 
ftom ours. Leaving the tiver at about t p.m. we inquired 
if there was any water in the country immediately ahead of 
us. He was Bim in his promises of a Kirghiz camp *‘just 
over the pass’*. He suggested chat we &ay lunch and 
then enjoy tea and reBieshment with his friends, we follow^ 
his advice and began an easy but steady climb up to the 
Testa Pass. At the time it seemed a weary march to me, 
I think I was feeling very empty, hiving h^ nothi^ 
CO eat since a small breakfast at $.$o. l^t listless, with 
heavy legs weighted down. But it was delightful country, 
reminding me m places of the Wiltshire Downs. In start¬ 
ling contrast, and very different from Wiltshire, was the 
colour of some of the hills. Bright ochre, yellow, every 
shade of rust and pink leading up to a distinct red, were 
splashed aaoss the scene. 

At the rather indetinite top of the pass, we met one of 
our guide’s relations, the son, I beue^ of our elderly 
hostess. He was returning home with his wife and heating 
of our visit to his mother, ne was as ^en^y and kind as she 
had been. He gave me my first taste of *‘kumi$”. Because 
I was ve^ thirsty it seenM delicious. 1 have never really 
enjoyed it since. His wife was a most colourful person. 
She was young with a round bee and a body that also 
seemed quite round, because of her numerous clothes. 
Her final garment was a mwnca plush coat, handsomely 
contrasting with a yellow slDs scarf over her head. The 
silver oinaments at the end of her pl^ts, were the nchesc 
and heaviest 1 had yet seen. Mounted high on icz hone 
she made me fed a very drab, dusty figure as I trudged 
away down the pass. 

Etic left us at this point, to explore a near-by hill. The 
guide led me on to his allied ftiends. I was losing all bx^ 
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in their existence and fina lly, in mutiny, sat down on the 
path and ate some lunch. An hour later, well off out route 
we sighted a grow of akois. As we approached, out recep¬ 
tion was chilly. The inevitable dogs Hw out and Sola had 
to be rescued from an early death; men and women stated 
without smiling and 1 began to feel embarrassed. However, 
our guide did some rapid talking and eventually 1 was shown 
into an akoi and promptly surrounded by interested women. 
It was not until Eric joined us that we were all led to the 
main tent and the atmosphere became at all cordial. Then 
tea was made, the ceremonial “tablecloth” (a somewhat 
grubby handkerchief) was spread and small squares of 
pastry were produced, We retaliated with minors, tea and 
cigarettes. This place was close to the Russian bolder and, 
1 mink, this delicate position may have had something to 
do with my cool reception- We certainly left on a very 
friendly note. 

Our goal was Toyin-Toba and we wanted to finish the 
remaining six miles that day. The tea and test had been 
pleasant but had taken us out of our way. Now it was 
getting late and the six miles began to seem very long. It 
started to rain again. Having come to the hills to escape 
the heat of Kashgar, we had never expected to feel so 
remarkably cold. Rain was something ll^od not provided 
against in my wardrobe. 1 had no mackintosh, and on this 
occasion no coat nor sufficient warm clothes. Seebg a 
couple of akois before we reached the “official” group at 
Toyin, we ran to one of them for shelter. The owner was 
startled but soon recovered and made u$ welcome. His 
was a humble tent but he built up a magnificent fire of 
yak dung and roots and had a plentiful supply of milk. We 
arrived at milking time when all Che sheep wete tied in 
rows and the lam^ put In a separate pen. The noise was 
deafening. 

We decided to spend a day at Toyin. Our plan was to 
ride up towards the Russian frontier. Keeping quiet about 
this we simply asked for a guide to show us the country. 
Eric and I mounted out own two ponies and we set 
off. Among my many reasons for disliking horses, their 
amours had not been one. But the whole of that day we 
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were burdened with the desperate jealousies of out red 
and black horses- Finding mine was difficult to control I 
changed on to out guide’s neat, stocky little mare. She, 
apparently, was the cause of all the trouble. If one of 
the horses was close to her, the other became frantic. 
Wc all three had to tide widely ^att in ridiculous isolation. 
Except for this undercurrent of" the eternal triangle I was 
happier on a pony than I have ever been before or since. 
My mare appeared to be equally uninterested in both of her 
suitors. She was placid and firm-footed, but very willing 
to move when I wanted her to. Working my way up 
cautiously from a trot to a canter, I soon gained confidence 
and went galloping over the wide green plain. 

Wc reached the beginning of the pass which divides 
Russian from Chinese territory. For a long way on the 
latter side there were plains and low hills coveted with 
beautiful pass. It was ideal county for grazing cattle and 
sheep and yet it was deserted. W^e discovered later that 
the forghia were forbidden to camp within a certain radius 
of the border. Thinking that the pass might be too con¬ 
spicuous a place to explore, we rode up a hill-side on the 
west side of the route. Then leaving the ponies, Eric and I 
climbed on and worked our way round and up a steep, 
rocky hill overlooking the pass. It was hard work as 
the loose rocks slipped at every step. Our efforts to keep 

J uiet were thwarted by a continuous cascade stones. 

inally wc climbed on to the top and on Russian terri¬ 
tory, looked aaoss into Russia. The same empty country 
rolled away into the distance as we could see on the 
Chinese side. 

There is always something exciting about a foondcr. We 
were running a rather foolish risk in having aossed this 
one, The country seemed deserted but should there be a 
patrol about the men might well act promptly, and ask 
questions kter. That the frontier was guarded efficiently 
was proved by our discovery of a dug-out, ov^ooking 
pass, with the compaiativeiy fresh butts of Russian 
cigaiettes on the floor. The dug-out covered the exact 
frontier line, marked by a pole aaoss the top of the pass. 
On the Chinese side there was the rough hill track. This 
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ended abruptly and an excellent road led away into the 
Russian distance. 

The whole atmosphere of fuidveness and guilt was 
enhanced by the ominous roll of thunder In the distance. 
The storms were not yet over and the sky threatened more, 
We slipped rapidly down the loose scree back into Sinkiang, 
Although rain was already felling lightly, we decided to eat 
some lunch before going back- Tethering our ponies 
widely apart, we had just settled down to cake and dhai 
when the black horse broke loose and made an attack on 
his rival. I had never seen horses fight before and it was 
horrible. Rearing up on their hind legs, striking out with 
their fore legs, 3iey seemed suddenly to become a quite 
different species of animal. We damd not approach the 
wheeling, clashing battle. Finally the milder ted horse 
broke away and fled up the opposite hill-side. Through this 

S demonium my smug little mare went on mundung the 
dous grass as if me quarrel was not her concern. 
Seizing the black horse we held him while the guide chased 
the rM. He rode tie maic as a decoy and filially brought 
both of them back. I was heartily sick of this passionate 
love story by now and amdous to sec the last of the two 
wretched rivab. 

We rode back faster than wc had come, and as we rode the 
storm broke. Galloping along across the lonely country, 
with Ikhtning flashing, 3ie thunder shuddering the hills and 
sharp Mil cutting into our feces, it felt like some dramatic 
ride in a poem. I was desperately cold but a combination of 
exhilaration and fear predominated. I had never ridden so 
fast and so fer before. 

Gradually the storm and out speed died down. Near 
Toyin we were met by two policemen, a Chinese and a 
Turki. Apparently news of our travels had reached the 
garrison commander at Chakmak and he had ordered these 
two men to look for us. Again we were uncertain whether 
they were sent to keep an eye upon us or as a compliment 
to Eric's position. They were very friendly and suggested 
that wc should come to take tea with ihck Toyin nosts. 
Later one of the men drew Eric aside and said he reaiiacd 
that we had been up to the frontier; this did not matter to 
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him, but he strongly recommended our keeping quiet 
about it. 

At intervals during this call someone had to run out to 
deal with the ardent black horse; it was still stampeding 
and causing havoc all round. I never felt any sympathy for 
either of our pair again when I saw them loaded with 
baggage, Kapak and oall. 

That evening the owner of all the sheep round our 
camp arrived from Artush. We discovered that our host 
was only a paid employee of the big man. Contentedly 
tired from our d^s expedition, we retired to bed in our 
little tent, where Gyalgen brought us a delicious dinner of 
roast chikor. Later we were informed that the rich owner 
had slaughtered a sheep in our honour. I am afraid I left 
the civilities to Eric, and after a short visit to the akoi, 
Eric handed them on to our servants. Gyalgen told us the 
next morning that they had had to sit up until after mid¬ 
night to eat the sheep. 

A twenty-five mile match brought us to Chakmak. It was 
a lot^ day and with only an occasional donkey ride to relieve 
my feet, I was tired. But only pleasantly, physically tired. In 
the unpredictable way of moods, I ha^ felt content all day, 
None of the events of the day had jarred on me as sometimes 
they did. Even more violent storms did not matter but added 
to the exhilaration I felt. Having been soaked by rain we 
did not present a very dignified appearance as we entered 
the Chakmak fort. All day we had been wondering if we 
could avoid spending the night with the garrison; )^\it there 
seemed no chance of escape as it lay in out direct path and 
the escort had heralded our coming. These grim, sordid 
little outposts were always a problem to us. I do not 
suppose the officers in charge wanted our company but 
they felt compelled to invite us in and it was difficult to 
refuse the invitation, After our own simple camps or the 
colourful comfort of a Kirghiz akoi, the dilapidated, 
gloomy rooms, with doubtful-looking beds, and the threat 
of rats, were a sad contrast. The officers, even the Chinese 
ones, seemed resigned to living for several years in these 
lonely forts without any attempt to make themselves 
comfortable, or their rooms less depressing. Yet they would 
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glibly talk of the “primitive” Kirghiz and apologize for the 
wretched conditions we had probably found on our journey. 
How fat they were from understanding out own liking 
for wandering, our affection for the nomads, and the 
very teal com&rt and good-living we found amoi^ them. 

Perhaps the Chinese officer at Chakmak was short of 
radons. Wc had no desire to impose upon him. Wc had 
plenty of food and were quite incfcpendenr. But the differ¬ 
ence in hospitality between this dominating fort and the 
humble Kirghiz, was very marked, indeed. We received 
nothing but a gloomy room. 

The nest day, however, the officer ordered an escort 
to go with us and kindly lent us horses to ford the flooded 
Chakmak rivet. I was terrifled of my large army horse. I 
decided to let Gyalgen deal with it wMe I rode pillion 
behind him, We had to cross the river frequently as it 
swirled from side to side of the high-walled valley. Sola 
had a hard time battling against the current and I was always 
expecting to see her swept away. The donkeys also had a 
struggle and I was thankful we were not dependent on them 
to get us across. Riding pillion was a painful process with¬ 
out proper padding underneath. So tintil we left the river 
1 spent the day dambeiing on and off the horse—orUy 
getting on at the fords. 

Out orders to Mir Humza had been that on the sixth 
day after our departure, he should drive as far towards 
Chakmak as the Joriy would go. Completing a circle wc 
hoped to be met by him after we had left the rivet and crossed 
a <m a il pass which led down towards Ishtik Karaul. At the 
top of this pass the escon said they must return. Once more 
we were reduced to our own two baggage ponies and the 
two donkeys. The country was now quite waterless; the 
storms had abated and it was hot; again the way seemed to 
me dull and featureless. To prove how scen^ can depend 
on one’s mood I found that Eric thought it a fascinating 
valley—full of interesting geological formations, coloutfm 
and exciting, On subsequent trips to the same place I 
realized what he meant and I, too, found the country 
attractive in its rather stark, lonely way. But the energy 
and enjoyment I had felt that morning seemed to have been 
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sucked away by my thirst and tiredness. We ktpt seeing 
the tracks of t^es and realized that Mir Humza fiad come 
and gone. The extra day spent at Toyin had upset our 
arrangements. 

At about 6.30 p.m. we sighted poplar trees in the distance, 
always the sure signal of an oasis. Half an hour later we 
were sitting near a little house while Mir Humza waited on 
us with tea. He had come up the valley on the correct day 
but returned to this tiny hamlet for water, and had decided 
to wait there until we came. It was here that we first made 
the acquaintance of Kurban, the Kirghiz. 

Sola was as exhausted as 1 was and towards the end of the 
march had so dragged and loitered that we had walked on 
ahead. Later in the evening we sent Kapak out on a pony to 
find bet and he had great difficulty in persuading ter on¬ 
wards. 

By making an early start we reached Kashgar at xo.30 in 
the morning. The traces of “Ma Chung-ying's road'* had 
been discernible all the way up the valley to small pass. 
It was not very much help to us. We gave out original 
guide his first trip in a motor-car and dropped him at 
Ishtik Karaul. Six days of mountain travel, each day $0 
diffierent and so full, seem much longer than six even days 
spent at home. I felt I had known the little man for a long 
lime, and I was sorry to see him go. But I was, as usual, 
as pleased to get back to the comforts of home as I always 
was to leave uem again after a long period in Kashgar, 
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CHAPTER X 

The Ice Mountain 

w HEN EBJC WAS IN KASHGAR 
from 1940 to 1942, his fteedom was restricted. When he 
returned with me in 1946 the political scene was very differ¬ 
ent. We were completely 6ee to travel wherever we chose. 
We were expeaea to notify the authorities when and 
where we were going, but we altws received permission 
to go, and any help we might need. Eric had long had a plan 
to combine an official tour to the Sarikol area with meeting 
his friend, Mr. W. H. Tilman, who was to come up to 
Sinkiang after a climbing expedition in Hunza. The plan 
finally crystallized at the end of July, 1947. 

1 enjoyed the business of planning and packing for oxir 
trips; the tingling feeling of*anticipation, the conjectures, 
arrangements, the whole design ahead of us. When every¬ 
thing was ready and we left the Consulate it reminded me 
of the start of seaside holidays as a child. Then ordinary 
rules were relaxed, everyone seemed a little different in their 
casual clothes, and buckets and spades already heralded the 
sea and the sand. 

We foUowedthe route of the mail runners, only we covered 
the first skty-three miles to Ighizyat by lorry. Gyalgen, 
Rosa Beg and Kapak came with us. The question of trans¬ 
port had beffl a difficult one. For some reason horses were 
scarce and in spite of planning well ahead, no one could 
provide more than three for us. Donkeys were to make up 
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the dciidcncy. Ac Ighi27a£ we were band^omelf received 
hj ft rich gentleman who, I gathered, was anxtous to please 
Eric. He had prepared food and ted biintir^ archways 
and he insisted that we should horTw two or the horses 
from him. Tlus necessitated lavish presents in return which 
cost little less than the hire of the two ponies would have 
done. Not without diiBcuIty, and the usual attack on 
Gyalgen^s dark treasures, we managed to load out baggage 
on to $k donkey. Sad^e bags and small things were put 
on to the three riding ponies and we had a man and a boy 
in charge of the transport. 

When we rode Eric adopted a stout little black pony and I 
had a toan. At fint I was rather pleased with my mount, he 
seemed willing but was easily controlled. By the end of four 
weeks I had learnt heartily to loathe him. As usual it was 
probably my ioabiiicy to handle a hone, but 1 chink every- 
one found him lazy and morose. If he was behind his 
friend he would keep up a reasonable pace, but when alone 
he dragged and loitered and, without constant prodding, 
would CODW to a coo^lete standstiU. Only once during 
out trip did he gallop, and that was without my permission. 

Sola startled a ca^ (which was car^ii^ some of our 
baggage^ and, like a horrible version ot **The house chat 
Jack built’’, the camel alarmed toy pony. I found myself 
flying along, unwittingly chased by a camel, which had 
thrown half its load was dragging the other half on 
the ground. The bumping of the boxes added to the camel’s 
terror and there seem^ no prospect of ending the awful 
race. Finally I pulled up in a state of minglra rage and 
tears and was, as always, soothed by Gyalgea. He ignored 
my undigQi£ed explosions, and led the still quiveting 
pony away. Several of our Iwxes were broken by me 
and a tin of fat had empded itself all over the contents of a 
haversack. 

This episode came later in our travels. The seven days' 

G urney to Tashkurghan was uneventful and pleasant. 

early everything in that £xst week seemed to me efibrdess 
and delightful. Physically I felt well and energetic. The 
country was not dimcult, although there were sxixpzisingly 
fewhabitations and we had to rely on our own supplies. Most 
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of the other travellers we met were driving small caravans 
of donkeys. Presumably these rwuke much less food than 
ponies and camels, are strong, reliaole and cheap. How they 
manage to cross the swolfe rivets in summer, I never 
understood. On the Karakoram route, in October, we 
had seen men standing waist-deep in water to help their 
donkeys across. Going to Tashkurghan our drivers had to 
do the same at every river crossing. The water was not so 
cold but it was deep, and I felt guilty as I rode comfortably 
over on my pony. 

The worst river crossing was after Tangita, at the entrance 
to the narrow valley which later developed into a fierce 
gorge. We had to idoad nearly everything on to the ponies 
and cross in slow relays. This was a laborious process and 
I visualized a tedious day if there were many similar cross¬ 
ings to make. But a couple of miles beyond Tangita we 
were met by a “rescue" party. 

In Tashkurghan there was a “Mail Supervisor" called 
Fati Aii Khan, The Chinese had made several requests that 
this post and all the mail carriers* shelters along the way, be 
abolished. Up to that time the Consulate had managed to 
retain the former but had dosed all the latter. The carriers 
got food and shelter from shepherds and ocher locals paid 
to look after them. Fad Ali had now sent his brother, and 
two servants, to meet us with yaks, to escort us up the gorge. 
They were all Hiinza men, wearing the typical flat, round 
white hats of their country. The idea of riding a yak 
rather alarmed me but I found that I had only to sit on the 
t^-padded saddle while a man led the anicnal by a string 
through its nose. It was as comfortable as an arm-chair 
and about as rapid, but it felt secure and solid in the radng, 
rock-strewn river. It was a striking little gorge- A narrow 
defile was worn through the rocks by water and our route 
zigzagged up the river its^. Rock walls rose sharply on 
cim« side, the sound of the water echoed loudly between 
them as it cascaded, eddied and rushed along. At one point 
a boiling hot spring gushed fcom the rock. 

Altogcthcr we crossed four main passes between Ighizyar 
and T ash kurgh^I two of them over ij,ooo ft. There was 
fine, sweeping country round the Chikehilik Pass and from 
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there we had our first view of Mu2tagh Ata (24,3^ ft.), 
one of the great mountains of the Pamirs which is not 
visible from Kashgar. 

Dropping gently down from this pass, we reached a 
place or vivid grass and a clear shallow strearn. These 
sound ordinary enough, but so many of the rivers and 
streams we came to were mud-coloured, or cloudy, glacier- 
fled water, and so much of the '‘grass’* was coarse and dun- 
colour^. Mother variety looked green and inviting but 
proved to be wickedly sharp and prickly if you touched it. 

On the high passes Eric chased lam-chikor. 1 did not 
join in this but walked on alone. Only on the last day did 
my golden mood dull a little. There was a very long, very 
rough descent from the 15,000-fc. pass and in the tantalizing 
way of that wide country we could see Tashkuighan for 
many miles before we readied it. It was hotter as we dropped 
down; I did not want to ride and I did not want to walk; 
the march seemed interminable, About eight miles from 
Tashkurghan, Fad Ali himself met us. He was a stout, fine- 
looking man with magnificent moustaches, like a sergeant- 
major. Of course, he expected me to ride and promised us 
the honour ^ a deputation of officials, a few miles farther 
on. 

My inferior horse and inferior riding decided me against 
joining this reception, and while Eric and Fati Ah galloped 
on, I followed uowly with Gyalgw and Fati All’s Drotner. 
Tlie latter soon got exasperated with us and was obviously 
unwilling to miss all the ceremony and excitement ahead. 
With a muttered excuse he, too, gmoped on, leaving poor 
C^gen to his fate. The last five miles seemed the longest of 
the entire week’s journey, in the wide, green, treeless plain 
of Tashkurgh^ we could see the cavalaide in ftont, going 
on and on mto the distance. The most my roan womd do 
was an uncomfortable trot; every time it dropped into a 
walk Gyalgen whipped it on again. When eventually we 
rode down ie one street of Tashkurghan bazaar, 1 folt 
jolted out of my senses. 

But I could drink and cat, and I soon lecovctcd. The 
unhappy Mussulmans were then observing the fast of 
Ramazan. They could neither eat nor drink until after 
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sunset. I was thankful when the thirty days of the we» 
over, because so often oa the journey we had our meals m 
embarrassing isolation while everyone else watched, unable 

to join us. ,. , 1- 

Fall Ali had erected an akoi for us near his house- hven 
after so placid a journey it was good to rest, to 
and not move on. Bill Tilman arrived the day after we did 
and almost immediately he and Eric were studying maps 
and discussing plans. Their final decision was to make an 

attempt to climb MuztaghAta. 

In the midst of plans, packing and arrangements we had 
to enter into the social life of Tashkuighan. We were asked 
to a luncheon given by all the locd officials and under 
pressure from Fati All asked all the same people back to 
dinner. I had not come prepared to entertain, and Fau 
Ah’s establishment was very Rumble, We finally deaded 
to have dinner in our akoi and a suange collection of ch^n, 
cutlery, mugs and plates was som^ow assembled. The 
evening wind, which I learnt was a permanent feature of 
that country, began to batter at the tent and no one seemed 
to have considc^ how we were to keep alight a mcketmg 


to the ground, In most akois an ingenious puU^ system 
draws a flap over this hole when required, but our bedroom 

had no such amenity. , , , 

Gyalgcn and Rosa Beg produced a very edible three- 
course dinner and a botue of brandy I had brought for 
"medicinal” use soothed the party along. At one pomt 1 
was horrified to see the magistrate take a long drink of 
brandy from his tin mug, in mistake (I think) for water. 
It seemed to come as a shock to him, for he emerged visibly 
suffering, He seired a tea pot, which served as our water 
iue. and drank hastily from the spout. 

Our party was reshuffled at Tasnkuighan. Kapak andthe 

pony inan took the hired donkeys and the horse back to 
lehiayat. From then on we were to be dependent on local 
transport from day to day. Amir-i-Khan, the boy from 
Ighizyar, complete with his own doak^> came on with us 
to tend our two borrowed riding ponies. A new member 
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of the party was a lame old Huma, Nyat Shah, who was to 
be oui interpreter. A complicated mktuie of races and 
languages meet in the Saiikol area. There arc a few Chinese 
officials; there ate Kirghiz, Tajiks, Wakhis, Turkis and 
Hunzas. Nyat Shah could speak to all of these people, 
except the Chinese, and also understood Urdu, which was 
out only link with him. It proved a rather slender one. 

After a delayed start we finally left Tashkurghan on 
August 8th. Bm and Eric rode ahead with the inevitable 
party of officials come to see us off, while I again followed 
m the tear with Gyalgen. This time I walked wWe he rode. 
On sighting the returning avalcadc, Gyalgen insisted that 
I mount qmckly or I should lose considerable 'Tace**. with 
great digniw I rode up to the party and received an elaborate 
farewell adcircss. When safely past them I walked once more. 

The match to Beshkurghan was spoilt by the heavy dust 
haze which had been hanging over the country for several 
days. A monotonous blanket enveloped the hills and we 
only caught tantalizing glimpses of ice peaks ahead. 
Heavily escorted as we were hj Fati Ali, two policemen 
and two guides, there was no hope of a peaceful, simple 
camp. We were led to the house of the Beg in Beshkurghan 
and installed in his minute guest room. This consisted al¬ 
most cnutcly of a raised Reform. The remaining strip 
of floor led to another room, closed by a heavily padlocked 
door. It seemed to be the sole duty of a large, bounding 
woman to come in and out to unlock this door, busy hers^ 
inside the room and then elaborately lock it up again. 
I suspect^ that a fascinated inspection of us had some 
connection with her many visits. Quite regardless of 
whether we were sleeping, eating or attempting to dress, 
she burst her way through to the mysterious loom at all 
hours. , 

At midnight a dog began to bark immediately outside 
and sleep seemed impossible. I never got used to the dogs 
of Sinkiang. They were completely unloved; they were 
only kept as watch dogs, with the result that they were a 
cringing, cowardly race with a noisy show of ferocity. At 
night Kast^ai was often a bedlam of noise with the 
dogs backing at eachothcr. I got no sympathy from Eric who 
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rcmaiked that there was nothing to be done about the dog, 
and 1 must ieam to block dot ears to the noise. 

TKiough Fad Ali, Eric had elaborately explained out 
needs and our plans to out escort. But the more people 
we had to “hclp*^ us the greater became the confusion. At 
riist no transpoti appeared to take us on the next day and 
when finally the caravan scarred we were led in the wrong 
direction. No one, including Fad Ali, seemed to have 
understood Fad Mi's final instructions. Now tlttt Iw had 
turned back we were dependent upon Nyat Shah. So 
began the march with several hot, unnecessary miles and it 
continued to be rather a weary effort. 

There is nothing mote depressing than an uphill walk 
on soft sand, It makes the legs feel weighted with le^ and 
the miles endless. As usual we had to share the horses 
with G^gen and Rosa Beg and it was on such a day tiut 
I appreciated to the full, all Eric's views on riding m Asia. 
If he had wanted to triumph I had nothing to say m reply. 

At lunch time the pack ponies passed us. I asked Nyat 
Shah to make sure that the men knew we were going to 
Kara Su for the night. They disappeared at a go^ sp^ 
and we followed leisurely. As we P«s^ louod the Muztagh 
Ata Massif it changed siiapc all the time—from a roundpl 
dome on the south side it developed into three distinct peaks 
from the west. The main peak resembled a gunt slice ot 
iced cake; a slab of ice<ovefed rock leading m an appar¬ 
ently gentle slope up to 14,300 ft. , . 

At 5.30 p.m. we reachM Kara Su—dignified on the map 
with a name, but in fret marked by nothing but a spring. 
There was no sign of the caravan. It was obvious that 
Nyat Shah had not checked with the pony men and they 
had gone on. How I disliked that poor, crippled old man 
at that moment. It is only possible to appreciate my f^gs 
if you have been hot, dred, buoyed up vnth ^oughK ot 
the evening camp and cup of tea, and then fiwed blank 
emptiness and the prospcCT of a further tnarrh . 

A policemen galloped on to stop the transport ponies and 
the rest of us began the march once more- It became a 
Uttle cooler, and with the emergency I felt a dewmmauon 
not to be defeated- My energy revived a little and I plodded 
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on in a mood of defiance—defiance to myself, 1 suppose. 
Nyat Shah, of couise, had to lide. The two guides went 
on ahead and the remaining five of us shared two horses in 
relays. Rosa Beg manage? to ride pillion with each relay 
in turn! The second policeman suddenly developed a 
lame horse, which he had to lead. The situation reminded 
me of the rhyme of the Ten little Nigger Boys. 

So the party crawled, on, To complicate matters we had 
a 1 $ ,000 ft. pass to cross. It was a gentle slope up but a long 
one, and there were several false tops, wlien finally we 
reaped the teal top, one of the unforgettable views that are 
a complete recompense for all weariness, was spread 
round us. A scene of space, grandeur and sweeping lines, 
coloured by the evening light. 

Added to the splendour was the welcome sight of out 
caravan waiting b^ow the pass. Having joined it we all 
went on to the neatest water and camped at 8.jo. We were 
on a wide, exposed stretch of grassJand and the evening 
wind swept round us as we struggled to pitch the tents and 
light a fire. Gyalgen could woiit miracles with yak dung 
and soon had a furnace burning and a tow of pots iubbling. 
He ^ways made an ingenious *'range'* out of stones or 
clods of earth, and no fuel was too meagre or too wretched 
iot him to produce a good fire. His tea was not $0 success^ 
and that evening he made one of his nastiest brews. 
It tasted glorious at the time. We handed round tea and 
cigarettes to the pony men and rathet unwillingly, to our 
useless “guides*'. 

The lame horse led by one policeman limped in an hour 
Utet while the other policeman we never saw, or heard of, 
again. I was worried about Amit-i-Khan, who was last seen 
with a horse, a donkey and Sola, soon after our lunch halt. 
The Russian border ran close to the track near Kara $u and 
we began to fear that the little caravan had wandeied oS 
across the frontier. However, late at night it reached camp 
and we gathered that Sola had caused the delay and given the 
poor boy a lot of trouble, For some time past we had 
suspected that Sola's eyesight was weak. She stumbled 
over stones, fell down ditches and did not notice anything 
held out to her. On the march she would stray off the route 
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and M to return. The idea of blindness was so horrible 
that we kept on hoping we were wrong, and that Sola was 
merely stupid and clumsy. She appeared to enjoy life in 
h« own ridiculous way. She still chased shadows and 
enjoyed the splash of stones into water. 

Muattgh Ata loomed high above us the next mornmg 
but the miserable dust haze only allowed us a blurred view 
of the mountain. Having, unintentionally, gone so far the 
day before, we now had only a short march to Yambulak— 
a small vallw below Muztagh Ata. Here we found only 
one akoi ana our patty of thirteen descended upon a poor 
Kirghiz woman and her three children. 1 thought she 
woSd be frightened by this invasion and f hastily produced 
tea and presents in return for the dhai she served us. But 
she seemed auitc self-possessed and received us with the 
usual hospitality and good manners of the Kirghiz. Her 
husband was out, she said, but they were intending to move 
lower down the valley that day. Having c:«lained to her 
our plans, and our intention ot camping at Yambulak, she 
very kin^y agreed to stay there for a few days and so keep 
us supplied with milk and cream. 

We paid off the pack-pony drivers and had little difficulty 
in persuading our escort to go, too. They were an unattrac¬ 
tive trio; unhelpful, unfriendly, and obviously disliking the 
whole expeditioa. They ate our food and also imposed 
on the Kirghiz. I had watched them ride up to a 8h»h«d 
boy and caTmiy demand one of hia sheep. Although I tried 
CO find out if the boy had been paid, 1 gathered that the 
transaction was considered a form of “tax *, and it was not 
suitable to interfere. If the Chinese can be acoised of oppres¬ 
sion, the local Turlds, Tajiks and wen Kirghiz, in small 
official positions are equally severe to the people. 

The serious part of the expedition began the next day, 
August nth. Eric, Bill Tilman and Gyalgen, having takw 
supplies for about six days hoped to cHmb Muztagh Ata in 
considerably less. Following the example of Sven Hedin, 
the famous Swedish explorer, they hired a yak to carry the 
loads to their first camp—at about 17,500 ft, Rosa Beg and 
I accompanied them as fat as this. As Enc has already 
dcsciil^ the whole episode so much better than I can, I 
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shall only sketch it lightly to keep the continuity of the 
story and to explain my own small share in it. 

As Yambulax lay at about 14,000 ft. we had some 
3,500 ft. to climb to the iixst camp, Glaciers flowing down 
from the mountain forced us to keep low, and to traverse 
across the hills below them, before we could begin to 
climb. The mountain itself began as a slope that even I 
found unalaimi^. But it was a steady rise and the altitude 
soon began to alwet me, I tried to follow Eric’s instructions 
and maintain a slow, rhythmical pace. As always when 
climbing steeply, 1 counted all the time; an occupation 
which seems to ^uU my thouehes and help the rhythm of 
my steps. We tried to train Rosa Beg to climb slowly but 
he liked to race for a shore distance and then take a long 
rest. 

Eric, Bill Tilman and I were well ahead by about 12.30. 
and the rest of the party nowhere in sight. When Eric arid 
Bill went down to investigate, they found that the yak and 
its owner had both collapsed, They had both been goaded 
on by Gyalgcn, but had now reached a point where nothing 
could persuade them farther. There was no alternative but 
to car^ the loads ourselves.' Gyalgen had the largest share 
and, like all Tibetans, took the weight on a head«strap 
across his forehead. I carried a sm^ load for the Hnt 
time in my life, and the depleted party climbed on again. 

It was disappointing for the climbers to have the extra 
work of carrying to Camp 1, and my opinion of yaks 
dropped considerably. Having seen the tents pitched and 
tea on the boil, Rosa Beg and I turned back, with a lonely 
feeling I climbed down, I felt full of vague fears and mis¬ 
givings as I saw Eric standing alone, silhouetted against the 
sky, waving goodbye. 

We took &ee hours to get back to our camp, running 
down the loose scree, working our way aaoss below the 
glaciers again and crossing the icy streams, now grown to 
small torrents from the melting ice. I crossed the Erst 
one in bare feet, but the pain was so acute ftom the cold 
and the sharp stones, that 1 never tried it again, and always 
walked across In my shoes. 1 reached the akoi exhaust^ 
and so thirsty that 1 drank one cup of tea after another in 
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bufning gulps. Everyone v^as very concerned about roe 
and very attentive. Old Nyat Shah insisted on rubbing my 
feet ana the Kirghiz v^^man pressed food on me that 1 
could not touch. Why we came there to struggle up ice 
mountains and weary ourselves among the hUls, for no 
apparent gain, must have been a question the Kirghiz 
never answered. 

The next three days I spent clambering about the sur¬ 
rounding country and searching the ice slope above, 
through a telescope, for any sign of the climbers. I gazed 
anxiou^y at the mountain from different vantage points, 
but 1 never saw anything except ble4dc rock and ice. Once 
Rosa Beg shouted “There thw arc“. I snatched the tele¬ 
scope from him only to find ttat he had picked out three 
small, black stones which had already deceived me, 

The weather was sparkling and dear but a cold wind 
blew almost incessantly. I found meals alone in the akoi 
an embarrassing ritual. The family watched my every 
mouthful and whispered a running commentary to one 
another. Nyat Shah sat attentive and useless. He wanted 
to help, I know, but was unable to think of anything to do 
but hover near me like a dilapidated hen. I escaped to my 
own small tent as much as possible, but very often the three 
children would follow me there, and sit m a whispering 
bunch while I pretended to read. 

The chief of police in Subaahi, five miles away, came twice 
to call and to make sure that all was well. I felt ve^ inade¬ 
quate on these occasions, conscious that as a mete female 1 
counted for little. On his second visit he asked me fox some 
medicine, for a policeman in a post some thirty miles away. 
With my poor mowledge of*Uidu, and, I suspect, Nyat 
Shah's poor knowledge of anything, I had great difficulty 
in diagnosing the case. Either the patient md a headache 
or a cut head. I finally decided on the latter and sent him 
some Dettol and a piece of Elastoplast. 

Ever since the day Yusuf had torn off a finger-nail, I 
had travelled with a small first-aid box which 1 had 
designed for myself. It was very limited and only intended 
for our party, But on this expedition I had also brought 
some simple medicines for the Kirghiz and got the doctor 
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to give me some simple instruction. News of these medicines 
spread Bist and at every camp a large collection of patients, 
real and imaginary, collected icund me. I suppose every 
traveller among primitive people has been faced with the 
same requests lor help and the same pathetic faith. In my 
turn I had to solve me problem of how much to delude 
them with an aspirin, ano how much to admit that I could 
do nothing. There did not appear to be much serious diseas e 
among the Kirghiz. In my evening “dispensaries” there 
were Iways one or two sad incuraWes, convinced that I 
could work miracles; one or two people with sores and 
festered wounds, which 1 tried to clean and dress; but the 
majority complained onip of head and stomach aches. I 
suspect that the mysterious white powders, being free, 
induced most of these sudden pains. If 1 put drops into 
the badly inflammed eye of one man, there would be a 
sudden outbreak of bad epes. Men would come and lie 
down in front of me pointing tragically to a quite healthy- 
looking eye. I was only a very amateur nurse and I was 
wofiicd by the cripples and the blind whom I could not 
help. Even the sketchy, temporary aid I could give some¬ 
times seemed a complete waste of time. But if nothing else, 
the aspirins and the doses of kaolin gave great pleasure and 
interest. Perhaps they did some real good sometimes. 

My most serious “case” at Yambulak was a wretched boy 
who, with natural curiosity, had picked up some form of 
hand-grenade he had found lying on the ground. It must 
have been an unexploded reQc of the troubles. He 
had lost the four dngers of one hand and his face was slightly 
hurt. I tried to persuade his father to bring him to Kasngar 
to see our doctor, but the old man would not undertake the 
long journey. I did what I could for him but it was very 
little. 

On my second day alone I took Rosa Beg andAmir-i-Khan 
with me to explore the glacier which ran down between 
the two great ridges of Muztagh Ata. I was nervous of 
our unitw inexperience among the crevasses and ice-fUls. 
The hoyi insisted on clambering off on their own and I 
knew that I could do nothing if they got themselves into 
difficulties. In the trough between the two ridges a broken 
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liver of ice led to the snow-covered col which connected 
them higher up. Above us, to the south, cowered the main 
ridge. Somewhere up there climbed Eric, Bill and Gyalgeti. 
Occasionally an avalanche broke from the heights above 
and thundered down; the sound following some time after I 
had seen the snow fall. I had hoped to reach the col, but 
without ropes, proper boots and knowledge, I dared not 
risk the ice any more. We scrambled off the glacier and 
up a steep scree-filled gully on the northern side. At every 
step we slipped backwards, and only by clinging to uncer¬ 
tain lodt at the side did we manage to crawl up on to the 
ridge above. We ate a lunch oi dhai, bread and raisins 
and then Rosa Beg agreed to come higher with me. I 
had no particular aim but to get a better view and also to 
keep myself occupied. Sitting idly in the camp I brooded 
and worried and visualized one speaacular msaster after 
another overtaking the dlmbets. 

Describing scenery is liable to the restrictions of photo¬ 
graphs of scenery. Carefully selected words may make 
beautiful sentences, as a carefully arranged, well lighted 
photograph may make a beautiiul picture. But neither 
wholly catch« the atmosphere, the feeling of space, air, 
colour and die fullness oi the composer’s own emotions, 
I am tempted to avoid describing scenery altogether, 
Accurate, geographical description is not my sphere, nor 
can I attempt poetic flourish. But the whole beauty of 
country, of different kinds and in different moods, is 
what makes travel worth the doing and so must be some 
part of a book of travels. 

That afternoon on the mountain, at somewhere about 
17,000 ft. 1 had a vividly clear view. To the north lay 
Kungur and a long line of snow peaks—sharply defined. 
Immediately to my right was the neighbouring ridge of 
Muztagh Ata and I looked down on the many glaciers 
flowing &om ie mountain. The more distant ones 
showed only thcii higher ice pinnacles above the brown WUs 
in between. The startlingly white towers looked curious 
in that Down-like country; resembling the sails of a boat 
rising above fields when the canal is invisible, Over to the 
west the plain, dun hills rolled on into Russian territory. 
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Xte distances were immense. 1 felt triumphantly high up 
and yet humiliatingly insignificant. 

I could not stay long looking at this enoinious scene. A 
cutting wind was blowing and we had to hurry down. 
Amir-i-Khan was a boy of the plains and had probably 
never been so high on a mountain before. He was 
obviously feding the altitude and we found him asleep 
lower down. I had developed a headache myself, and was 
glad to get back to camp and a cup of tea, I was glad to 
feel tired, to go early to sleep and to forget my unquench¬ 
able an:dety. 

Except to carry things, I do not like being accompanied 
on my walks by a servant to whom I cannot speak. It 
makes roe feel self-conscious to be followed everywhere. 
When Rosa Beg went down to Subashi, after lunch the 
next day, I was glad of the excuse to go out alone. Nyat 
Shah protested, but I assured him I would not go far and 
set off to climb a hill to the north. I had given up taking 
Sola and she seemed content to stay in the camp. Urossing 
two streams in my shoes, I had a long, slow climb—first 
up a rocky gully and then up the open nill-sidc. As always, 
I alccraatec between thinking what a ridiculous waste of 
energy and how pointless It was to teach the top, and how 
essential it was, whatever the effort 

1 reached the highest point among the hills above the 
camp and it gave me nearly the same advantage as the 
ridge of the previous day. A new and spectacular feature 
of the scene was a brilliant lake lying almost Immediately 
bdow me. The wind still blew; an eagle circled alarmingly 
dose; the grandeur and the londy beauty were awe-inspiring. 
As the sun began to sink I went down the hill. 

This was the third day since I had left Eric, although it 
seemed so many more. All the way back to the camp I 
reasoned with myself that the climbers could not have 
teramed. Yet I did not quite convince myself. I knew that 
if I could see four tents again instead of three, they would 
have come back. But looking down on the camp 1 counted 
only three cents and my spirits fell. As I approached I noticed 
Nyat Shah limping towards me and another figure walking 
slowly. I began to run as I icalkcd that it was Eric coming 
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up to meet roe. I was so delighted to see him; so rcliev^ 
that all the party was safe; and I felt so ftesheoed and exhil- 
erated ftom my small clknb, that it took me a litde time 
to realize that Eric and Bill were completely exhausted. 

Both of them hid got a frost-bitten foot, although Bill’s 
was only lightly touched. They were in no mood for my 
exuberance; I damped down ray first delight and began 
hurriedly to organize tea and food. I found it was later 
than I had thought and that Edc had sent Amit-i-Khan to 
look for me. Gyalgcn had been left near the foot of the 
Muztagh Ata slope to guard the loads, while Eric and Bill 
had come on to the camp to get transport. This explained 
why I had seen only three tents. Later Gyalgen 
returned, and for the first time since 1 had known bm, 
admitted that he was *‘a little tired”. In feet he was too 
exhausted to eat and even refused a cup of tea. 

Gradually 1 heard the story of the climb. Muztagh Ata 
had defeated them but only by a few feet. The summit 
dome was a long, featureless slope of snow. Flogging their 
way through this, on August 13 th, they had had no means 
of checking their height or how much farther they had to 
climb. All three were very tired and the biting wind that 
I had experienced on the lower ridge was, of course, much 
more severe at a higher altitude. It was not until they 
returned to their second camp that Eric discovered the 
condition of his left foot. This obviously prevented 
another attempt to reach the summit and the party came 
down the following day—August 14th. 

At the time I was so thanlmil to sec them all again that 
their defeat did not worry me at all. But it had been a 
disappointing climb for Brie and Bill, and Erie’s foot put 
an end to all their further plans. We now wanted to get back 
to Kashgar as quickly as possible. 



CHAPTER XI 

High Horse Pass 

A LL THE JOBS OF ERiC’S 
left foot were black and blistered. None of us had much 
knowledge of the correct treatment for frost-bite and at 
first we were persuaded to follow the Kirghiz' instructions. 
They made an evil-looking paste of cheese and ash which 
they insisted was an inialiible cure. But after the first 
application both Eric and I felt doubtful of this and 

a " it on sulphonamide. The foot gave Eric little pain but 
had one or two sleepless nights as his feet returned 
to life. All three climbers had numbed fingers for many 
days. Eric said that in all his motintain experience he had 
never suffered such cold and such a penetrating wind. 

Having rested one day at YambulaTt, we moved down to 
Subashi, where the Beg and the chief of police were anxious 
to entertain us. It was a large Kirghiz encampment and 
the Beg's akoi was the most handsome we had yet seen. 
The contfast between this clean, colourful, luxurious 
teat and the depressing, dilapidated police headquarters, 
was as marked as ever. We only paid a brief call at the 
latter where we ate steaks of ovis poli. It was ddicious 
meat and the Tajik police officer said he and his men 
often hunted these ammals in the hills. 

At Subashi we watched an akol being dismantled £os 
cleaning. The felts were removed, leaving the skeleton 
of the tent exposed—a complicated ticUis-work of wood, 

lit 
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which could be folded up into a compact load. The woven 
bands, holding the tent together on the inside, showed a 
natural good taste and sense of colour that is found in the 
old Kiighii caroets. It is an artistic sense that I did not 
nodee among the people of Kashgar. They seem to have 
been seduced by the horrors of modem Chinese produedon. 
Although the Kirghiz still weave their tent bands of deep 
reds and blues, they all agreed that carpets were no longer 
made among iem. I never discovered the reason for this 
and it seems tr^ic that the crudely coloured, badly designed, 
poor quality Qilnese carpets should find their way into 
the Kirghiz akois. 

We wete handsomely entertained by the of Subashi 
and the evening meal he gave us was, eventually, a memor¬ 
able one. But the inevitable slaughtering and preparing of 
a sheep was a lengthy process. A soup 01 bones and 
meat bubbled over the central fire, tantalizing us with 
delicious smells. Our hostess prepared a complicated 
flaky past^ under out very noses. Every time we thought 
it was reaay to be cooked, she cut it into another scries of 
strips and patterns, added more butter and cream and began 
again. We tried to conceal oui impatience as the prepara¬ 
tions went on all round us. To make matters worse, at 
about 8 o’clock our host and hostess began to drink soup 
and gnaw ^nes with noisy relish. As they had observed 
the Ramazan fast all day, they deserved some food* and 
we had no cause to complain. But for some reason we wete 
extremely hungry, and this waiting was a refined torture. 
Eventually the ceremonial doth was spread, our hands 
were washed and the tent began to fill with an expectant 
crowd of guests. 

The was worth waiting for and the coils of hot, 
light pastry the most delicious I have ever eaten. It even 
surpassed the pastry made by our elderly Kirghiz hostess, 
on the road to the Kata Teke Pass. The round akoi, dimly 
lit by a tiny wick floating in butter, was a fascinating 
picture. A dark scene, with flickering light illuminating 
the circle of feces, such as Rembrandt loved to paint. The 
sound of bones being chewed down to the marrow and 
contented belches, was a satisfactory accompaniment. We 
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ended the meal with salted, creamy tea. This was very 
different from the heavy Tibetan drink, and I thought it 
excellent. Tea is valuable to the ICiighir and used sparingly. 
It was always a weak infusion, and often flavoured with 
salt, pepper or spices, to give it interest. Sometimes our 
hosts had no proper tea at all, and gave us a hetbai drink. 
As long as one forgot the F/nglish conception of tea, these 
variants were good. But the Beg’s tea, with cream and 
salt was the best of them all. 

The day at Subashi was an unintentional delay due to 
Nyat Shi’s stupidity. We particulailv wanted to camp 
by the lake lower down the valley, and thinking that the 
Beg’s home was neat it, we had accepted his invitation, 
Discovering our mistake we could not extricate ourselves, 
I was not sorry to say goodbye to Nyat Shah at Subashi; 
he returned to Tashkuighan from there. 

On August 17th we rode seven or eight miles to the shores 
of the lake. I icmembei this place as the culmiaating point of 
beauty in all my Sinkiang travels. Again mere description 
of icc peaks 10 the north, Muzcagh Ata’s fine shape towering 
above us and the indefinable blue of the lake reflecting it, 
leaves a bald impression—as inadequate as a photograph. 
It was the combination of clear air, bright green grass, 
calm water and sunshine, which m^e up my happiness 
and the whole enchantment. The smaller, immediate 
scene was framed by the majestic ice mountains and glaciers 
in the middle and far distance. From this side hluztagh 
Ata was a far more inmressive mountain. It was more 
isolated and a more definite shape. The grandeur of the 
mountains awed me, the lapping of the lake soothed me, 
the sunshine warmed me, and I &t wrapt round in beauty. 

We spent the day lying by the lake, pretending to shoot 
the fights of duck and geese overhead, but really basking 
in the splendour of the place. 

Before tea I bathed in the lake which was cold and shallow. 
Having no bathing dress and no privacy, I had to sacrifice 
a shirt and a pair of knickers. Swimming idly in the clear 
water the still beauty of the lake and Hm mountains was 
more magical than ever. I felt even closer to them, as if 
I were melting into the scene. 
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We explored another, smaller lake, towards evening and 
watched the setting sun dye the mountains pink and then 
drain them again to a lonely white. 

The chief of police had escorted us to our camp and then 
gone off to shoot geese. He returned in the evening with 
two, one of which was presented to us. I discovers later 
that Gyalgen had insisted upon this. 

^‘These Tajiks are very mean,’' he announced ffrmly. 
*‘You have to take things from them, they will never give 
you anything.” I don’t know on what he based this asser¬ 
tion, but we were the richer by one goose. The officer 
left two policemen to guard us and returned to Subashi- 
Thcy were a pleasant pair, but as useless as most of otir 
guides and escorts. Having allowed the baggage to get 
well ahead, the next day, suddenly announced mat 
we must climb up into the hills to avoid a swollen livei- 
We had a hot, iusty, tedious march along narrow paths 
hi^ on the hill-side, while one of the p^cemen chased 
our transport camels to bring them back to the by-pass. 

We reached Buluakul in the evening. As so often Sefbre, 
we wished that we could avoid the unappetizing fort, 
But flanked by our escort there was no escape and we rode 
into the courtyard of the police headquarters. Added to 
the dreariness of the place was an unusually frigid welcome. 
We were wondering the cause of this when, with apologies 
for the poor reception, it was explained that the command¬ 
ing officer had died the day before. This was the unhappy 
man to whom I had sent a little Detiol and Elastomastl 
We ffiscovered that the bolt of bis gun had burst oack 
into his forehead and penetrated his brain. It was extra¬ 
ordinary that he had lived so long. Remembering the miser¬ 
able help I had sent, my only consolation was that nothing 
I could liave done would have been of any use. 

This disaster gave xis an excuse fox leaving the fort and 
we camped in the plain below. But an unpleasant attno- 

S here seemed to attach to Bulunkul; there was none of the 
endliness and hospitality we had grown to expect. 
The few akois were miserable and dirty. The people, and 
the soldiers firom the army gaxmon, only gathered round us 
to stare and to demand medicines. I did not like to refuse 
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these requests in ease I denied a genuine patient. But 1 felt 
that the majority only wanted something free, and to be 
provided with a little light entertainment while I unpacked 
iny box and took out my medicines. Throi^hout our stay 
in Buluokul, we were haunted by a tough Chinese soldier, 
with grenades tied to his belt, who wanted me to treat 
him. As Gyalgen refused to translate his complaint to me, 
I could do nothing. Whatever this sinister disease may 
have been, the sol< 5 er was completely satisfied with some 
iodine which I finally gave to him. I can only hope it 
did him some good. G^gen was getting mote and more 
annoyed wifh my elementary doctoring, as it meant he 
had always to be near to translate. I think he knew, as well 
as I did, that half our patients were impostors- 

The unplcasantncsss of Bulunkul persevered to the end. 
The next morning we had the greatest difiiculty in gating 
transport, and all the various officials, civil and military, 
stood about saying that it was the duty of someone else 
to organize it- Finally we rode away at xo o’clock with our 
baggage on two camels. It was a short march and a fascina¬ 
ting one. We crossed a wide, sandy river bed with snow 
peaks high above us. Towards the west was a line of 
hills deeply covered with drifts of white sand. It gave 
them die effect of being moonlit, it was so white and 
conspicuous. Then the country changed to a green valley 
once more. All over this plain were little clusters of akois, 
We rode up to the first encampment we saw intending 
to ask for dhai. A strange chanting attracted us. In his 
usual emphatic way, Gydgen announced that this was to 
celebrate the end of Ramazan. 

“Rather a mournful celebration,” 1 said, “it sounds 
more like a funeral.” 

My half-joking remark proved to be more accurate than 
GyaJgen’s assured guess-work. This encampment was 
the home of the Bulunkul police officer; friends and relations 
were mourning his death, We felt we were intruding on 
sorrow and rode quickly on. 

We were now in the Chakragil valley and the south 
side of that lovely mountain hung above it. It was a very 
different scene 6om the pine-coveted hills and steep, 
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grassy slopes we had visited in May. In its way it was as 
delightful. The wide plain was a rich green and there were 
sm^ lakes dotted about. The ice peaks were dear, the sky 
was blue, the Kirgluz here were cheerful and friendly. 
After a leisurely march we found a pleasant camp site; 
while 1 held a “surgery hour^*, Eric went duck shooting 
on horseback and Bm made bread. 

Throughout this journey Bill was our baker. To the 
astonishment of the locals he began his preparations 
immediately wc pitched camp. In spite of tiigh winds, 
primitive utensils and a yak dung fire, he always produced 
scones and loaves as delicious as any made in a civilized 
kitchen, with dectric ovens and other advantages, 

After our supper that night we went over to one of the 
•akois to make coffee and to get some milk. There were 
only women and children in the tent and at first they were 
shy and retking. But gradually, with cigarettes, tea and 
especially the present 01 toy whistles to the children, the 
atmosphere began to thaw. One of the ^Is was unusually 
attracuve and I was fesdnated by her daboratc jewellery. 
Her old mother was a delighAil person. By the end 
of the evening, in spite of out inab^ity to speak to one 
another, I felt 1 had had an amusing party among friends. 
As we emerged from the tent 1 saw one of those tiny, 
vivid pictures that are often the best remembered, and arc 
most typical of a country. Two horsemen bad just arrived 
at iht tent door and, still in the saddle, were silhouetted 
against the rising moon. It was like a small, beautiful 
cameo. 

The Beg of this area was agitated because we had not 
stayed in his akoi. We compromised by calling there, on 
our way up the vaUey to Kuntigmes. Just as we were 
leaving agam 1 was cjcclted to see women in the fescinating, 
cradiiional Kirghiz headdress.' In all the books about these 

S le I had seen descriptions and photographs of this 
cocoon-like pile of white material. But in spite of 
my inquiries I had never seen one for myself and I con¬ 
cluded that even among the Kirghiz there is a change 
in feshions. Or perhaps the large quantity of material 
required now makes it too expensive? This was the only 
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place I ever saw the high head-dress and the wearers were 
dressed for some very particular occasion. One woman 
allowed me to take her picture with the greatest delight. 
She arranged herself carefully, with her cmldren, and put 
on her best “photograph face”. It was pleasant, after the 
false coyness so many people assume immediately one 
produces a camera. 

We had a long march that day, but each of us had a 
horse and once more I realized the value of ridir^ across 
such wide, limitless country. Not that I liked my roan 
any better- He was as lazy and obstinate as ever and 
1 had considerable difficulty in keying up with the others. 
Eric and I had difierent views about tuese marches. Being 
a nervous rider I liked to keep up a steady, moderate pace. 
Eric preferred to gallop over the country for a short time 
and then take a long rest in some attractive spot. I saw his 
point of view, but my pony did not and the pony was usually 
in control. 

Kuntigmes seemed to be populated entirely by women 
and cichec very old or very young men. Everyone was 
quite hospitable, however, and our hostess there was most 
friendly. But no Beg appeared and there was no one willing 
to organize our transport. The pitching of our tents, and 
out every movement was, as usual, watdied by a fascinated 
audience. Becoming part of a moving circus, takes a little 
getting used to. At first I felt annoyed by this constant 
curiosity and the complete lack of privacy. But it was as 
much a part of Asian travel as the desert or the dust— 
something one must acc»t. I became so accustomed to 
the interested crowds that 1 was quite offended if, by chance, 
people did not gather round to stare; as if our tiavclling 
show had had a poor reception. Only at Kuntigmes I lost my 
temper with one woman. Her curiosity knew no limits 
and having examined everything I possessed, she began 
gently poking me; presumably to out if English women 
were formed in the same way as Kirghiz women. 

On August ax St we set off with the five ponies and two 
donkeys we had eventually managed to hire. Three young 
boys were in charee of the pack animals; the rest of the party 
rode. We were finally free of any escort, as there was no 
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one atKuntigmes to insist upon one. We had tried to discuss 
the route with out hosts. Although they all agreed that 
it was a hard march over the Ulugh Art Pass (High Hoise 
Pass, 16,600 ft.), CO one had questioned our being able to 
cross it in one day. 

We bwan with a long, slow climb through a dull little 
range of hills. I was thankful not to be walfing up. Later 
in the day 1 felt so sorry for Sola, stumbling along a stony 
valley, that 1 carried her on my pony. But she was very 
heavy to hold in my arms and spent her time shifting rest¬ 
lessly, and trying to jump off. So I put her down again 
and she went quite well with the pack ponies. 

The path now followed along the hill-side of a severe, 
rocky valley. We climbed steadily and were soon above a 
large glacier- Like a petrified sea the waves of ice came down 
the valley from the south-east and washed away from us to 
the north-west. As we rode on we could see the pass far 
ahead—the path rising in a final, sharp Mg-2ag. We had to 
cross several glacier streams now swollen by the melting 
ice. One of mese took us nearly an hour to negotiate. 
Finally after we had beaten and cajoled out ponies in vain, I 
waded in, dragging my horse through the torrent; luckily 
Eric’s horse foSowed the lead and so Eric’s bad foot was kept 
dry. We waited to watch the caravan across. The boys 
succcssfolly hauled each animal over separately, on a rope. 
This delayed us so mudi that at about 6 p.m., I suggested 
camping for the night. But the suggestion was vetoed. 
The three Kirghiz said they wanted graaing for their an i mals 
on the other side of the pass. The caravan was going well. 

In places the patii was alatmingly narrow as it hung above 
the glacier; it climbed and dropped steeply and continu¬ 
ously. We were now in a stem region of ice, rock and 
fierce streams. I ptcfcried to walk along the meagre paths 
and dragged my pony unwillingly behind me. The final 
rise of me Ulugh Art came sooner than 1 had expected. 
It was very sharp, indeed, but 1 could not climb slowly 
and diythmically because my pony liked to go in short, 
sharp rushes. If left to himself he did not go at all. 
This painful progress finally ended when all his saddlery 
and rugs fell off, owing: to the steep angle at which we were 
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climbing. I was unable to lift it ail again and sat down to 
await help. Eric and Bill were above me and the num 
caravan id reached die foot of the final rise. There it 
stopped- After useless efforts to spur it on agrin, shouted 
ftom above, Eric suddenly lost his temper and began 
stumping down the hill—leaving his pony bdiind. He 
found that the Ki^hiz now wanted to stop for the night, 
insisting that the could to no ftxriiet. Why mey 

had changed their so suddenly we did not know. 

I suspect mat Gyilgen was partly responsible for the sugges¬ 
tion that it was too late to go on. All my efforts wastw I 
went down the hill again. 

We made a miserable camp among the rocks. At about 
i6»ooo ft. it was extremely cold and the only fuel was such 
dung as we could find. There was nothing for the animals 
to eat. 

Although we had been disappointed not to cross the 
pass in one day, we now had only the final 600 ft. or so to 
complete- There scctncd nothing particulariy dramatic 
about the steep path ahead. It was hard on the animals to have 
no food, but we had seen animals endure greater and more 
protracted hardsHp on the Karakoram route. To ease the 

E onies* work we at decided to xrtik to the op of the pass. 

1 any case it was an uncomfottable ride, up such a sharp 
rise. Eric, Bill and 1 left the camp at 7.30 a-m., and in under 
an hour had nearly reached the top. At 8.1 j, we saw our 
caravan just beginning to wind up the rigaag. We passed 
several small caravans coming down. Presumably they had 
started up »tly, ftom the other side. The eastern side was 
steeper and the path rougher than the ascent wc had just 
mac^ but it sceoted to have given these animals no trouble. 
It was cold on the pass and wc started down to avoid the 
wind—Eric hobbling slowly. We halted several times, 
to rest Eric's foot and to allow die caravan to catch u$ up. 
By II a.m. there was no sign of our party. Only once a 
head had appeared on the skyline and then disappeared 
again. Even climbing slowly, it was impossible for the 
caravan to take three hours to reach the top. So having 
exhausted all our conjectures, it was agreed that Bill should 
climb up again to investigate the d^y. 
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Expecting to be over the pass by breakfast time» ^e had 
ocly nad an early cup of tea before starting- We were 
getting hungry; we were already cold; and sitting still 
wondering and worrying was an unsatisfactory business. 
At mid-day Bill tetumed alone. His news was startling. 
Eric's stout black pony, brought from Ighiayar, had died. 
In its fall it had broken his gun- The three Kirghiz there¬ 
upon announced that if they went on all the ponies would 
die so one boy had mined back with the five hired horses. 
G^een had persuaded the other two to stay with their 
two donkeys to help us. We still had my roan and 
Amir-i-Khan's donkey. So the sad Utile party had began to 
relay loads up the pass. It was a sudden dramatic oirn of 
events and we could not understand the reason for it. Pei- 

B * 8 the black pony, from the plains, was not as sturdy as it 
looked ana, unaccustomed to hills, had suneted from 
the height and the cold? How sick the Kirghiz ponies reaUy 
were we did not know. Probably the boys were fright^ed 
by the death of out horse and had decided to nsk nothing. 

We three continued down the hiU feeling somewhat sub¬ 
dued. We came to a muddy sptbg and as Bill had brought 
supplies, we made ourselves some nasty, but wdcorae tea. 
As our bread was finished we ate a cvmous me^ of ^cd 
sausages, cheese and resins. Eric could do nothing but sit 
Still' Bill buried his feelings in bread-making; I spent my 
time looking for dung, for the fire. I became qujte^cen on 
my search—a fine piece of yak dung was a triumph, mete 

horse dung only tolerated. 1. i j 

The whole of that day was spent reiaymg die loads over 
the pass. As the servants straggled m I gave them tea, 
che«e and dgarettes. but a heavy pall of doom hui^ over 
everyone. The two Kirghiz were a moumfol 
about in huddled misery, making no awmpt to hdp 
selves or anyone else. Gydgeo and ??sa Beg 
alone with heavy loads. In die msis ^dgens b«t 
quaUties appeared. He remained che^, deterged, 
Undefeated Armi-i-Khan was compl^y. broken. It was 
difficult to beUeve that he had a real ^cGon fot^e black 
horse under his care; I expect he was ^ghtened of ^ 
sequences when he returned home. As proof of it$ death 
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he had promptly skinned the poor horse where it fell, and 
to my honor produced this sad remains for me to see. 
He wept, and in sudden sympathy I wept too. My roan 
was very weak, but it had survived. To complete the events 
of the day, we discovered that Sola was missing. After all 
his hard work, Gyalgcn volunteered to climb up the pass 
again, to search for her. He found her curled up asleep on 
the topi 

We now found ourselves in an uninhabttated valley, 
without sufficient transport. The only encouragement 
was from a passing traveller. There were some Kirghiz in 
an adjoining valley, some seven miles farther down, he said. 

The nest day Gyalgen started off alone to find them. We 
managed to load everything on to the three gallant donkeys, 
with a light 1<^ on Ae roan horse, and eadi of us carrying 
a share of the baggage. It was a mournful march- I walked 
slowly with Eric, while the haversack and the broken gun 
I carried, grew heavier and heavier. We kept on hoping to 
meet Gyalgen bringing transport, but the only sign of him 
was a page of PUiure Post with his name scrawled across 
it, lying in the path- There was still no proper grass for 
the animals. We bought a melon from a caravan we met and 
fed the skins to them. Even stray pieces of sttaw I treasured, 
and gave to my old enemy the roan horse. 

We camped at the junction of our valley with that of 
Yamen Serai, where the Kirghiz were r^orted to be. 
There was excellent firewood^ but meagre grazing. In 
despair wc decided to cook our own food for the animals, 
and set Rosa Beg and Amir-i-Khan to making chapattis, 
These arc round, flat “pan-cakes'^ made of flout and water, 
and baked on a hot plate. 

There was still no sign of Gyalgen, so 1 decided to walk 
up the valley in seari of him—and the longed-for transport. 
A twenty-five minutes' walk brought me to two humble 
akois. Inside one of these I saw a familiar pair of dark 

g asses and a tobacco tin. A few minutes later an exhausted 
yalgen walked in. He had been chasing Kirghiz all day. 
At hS approach all the able-bodied men had fled and none 
of his promises, threats, bribes or pleas had any effect. 
Apparently it was thought that he was an officer come to 
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commandeo: men or animals, and notlimg he said would aJtei 
this conviction. Now, at 5.30 p.m., he thought he had 
persuaded a man to hue us some donkeys, But he advised me 
to go back and he would follow when he had the aiumaU. 

I found a new crisis had arisen. Both out two Kirghiz were 
in teats and implocing us to let them go home. Promises 
of food, money and rich presents seemed to leave them 
unmoved. All they asked was not to go any farther. 

Gyalgen did not return that night. At 6-30 me n«t 
morning he appeared with the doleful news that the 
promised donkeys had not materialized, and some yaks 
which he had procured had run away as he drove them down. 
We then decided to try the effect of rice and floiu on the 
timid Kirghiz. It would also help to lighten our baggage. 
The variant Gyalgen disappeared up tlm vaUcy once more. 
On his second appearance fie came in triumphant procession 
with six yaks and their young- The owner was said to be 
following. However, it was one thing to drive a c^etrcc 
yak but to secuce and load it was a more complicated 
man<»ivre. The technique was to creep up to the am^ 
and then, making a dive at its forelegs, tie them pgcthcr. 
Gvalgen achieved this, but no sooner were the loads on 
ard Sic feet untUd, than the wretched cieatutes tan amok 
and baggage was hurled in every direction, ^tci ya^ 
had giv^ this exhibition, they disappeared into Ae dis¬ 
tance At last two more co-operative ones w«e loaded and 
the Kirgluz reluctantly agreed to drive the herd down to 

Yolchi-moinak. ,,, ... . ^ 

Eric now rode the roan horse very caiefuUy, while the 
rest of us walked. The strange caravan of thr« UtUe don¬ 
keys and a family party of yaks, wound slowly down the 
valley to the Promised Land, where we cxpeaM to hnd 
houses and transport in abundance. We found 
green grass, a clear stream and plenty ^ firewwd. But 
Sicrc ^ only one small, mud house inhabited by^ old 
man. He told us that there was no trans^tt m Yol^- 
moinak. I was so thankful to sit down, to ^k tea^d to 
see our animals enioyii^ the grass that I ^ 

the significance of this fresh disappointment I fdt cheetlui 
and (»otentcd and looked round for the Kirghiz boys to 
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share in our fine, green camp. They, the y^ and two of 
the dotJeeys had completely dasappeaiedl Wiile we had been 
busying ourselves making tea and pitching camp, the boys 
had made good their escape. Apparent^ they preferred 
to money and presents (ir they had ever believed 

in our promises) rather than be forced on any farther. 
It was difficult to understand their morose, miserable 
attitude. We had fed them well, given them cimettes 
and tried to be friendly, but they had never responded and 
had behaved throughout like unhappy victims of a press- 
gang. We could omy hope they returned the yaks to their 
owner, for he had never appeared. This desertion left 
us with one donkey and a side horse. 

Once more Gyalgen went in search of transport. 
Guided by the old m^an he found some Kirghiz in the hills, 
but they treated him with the same obstinate feat as the 
previous group. We never discovered why the Kirghiz 
in diis area were so nervous and unfriendly. Perhaps they 
had sutfered in the 1945 rebellions, like the people of 
Bostanterek? To them Gyalgen looked strange and so was 
suspect. He told us later that at Yolchi-moinak he had 
decided to intimidate rather than cajole the Kirghiz. 
Threatening to beat one man, shaking off the weeping 
mother of another, he finally collected two camels. It made 
a good story and, whatever the truth of Gyalgen’s tactics, 
transport did appear. 

Thrs time he brought animals and owners to the camp 
and made them stay there overnight. The men looked 
far from friendly. Anxious to paci^ them we entertained 
them to supper and paid over hsS£ the money they demanded. 
We did not want to earn a reputation for not paying. 
Already our name was jeopardized by the desertion of the 
two bovs without their money. We all sat round the camp 
fixe acul giadually the tension eased. 

Soothed, and relieved of immediate anxiety, we went to 
bed. But near our tent were the camels. One of these 
was a young mother. Having been con^>ellcd to leave her 
child behind, she cried all night—a cry of unutterable 
despair, like a sad and powerful fog horn. To my surprise 
I did eventually go to sleep. 
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August 2jth was the last day of our tick with animal 
transport. An efficient and early start promised well. The 
het iat we had any transport at all was such a relief, that I 
had not thought about the thirty-mile walk ahead of us. At 
Yolchi-moinak the hills melted down gradually into^ the 
flat, open desert. We had a long, hot march to dae oasis of 
Opal. One kind feature of that dreadful day was a cloudy 
hMC which dulled the strength of the sun. For about four 
hours I walked briskly and well. Eric rode the one horse, 
which was still weak. To give me a rest, he decided to try 
sitting on a camel, while I had a turn on the pony- But I was 
soon exasperated by the poor creeping creature and I walked 
again. Inen I too tried tiding on a camd. It was my first 
experience and I do not recommend it as a form of trans¬ 
port. With the camel on its knees I climbed up on to the 
^e of baggage and was borne upwards in a series of 
alarming lurches. Then began a back-breakup motion 
which allowed no rest, Moving slowly across the giCT 
desert, with no landmarks of any sort to break the 
monotony, it seemed as if we were stationary. But J suppose 
one would become used to travelling on a camel, and 
would readjust one’s whole conception of time, speed and 
distance. Rosa Beg, clinging on precariously on the ‘‘back 
seat” of my mount, slept quite happily nearly ah me wot. 

Aitemating between the exhaustion of walking, the 
irritation of riding and the back-ache of sittirp on a 
I covered the slow miles. Throughout the march M 
walked, and during the morning kept well ahead. After 
our short halt to change mounts, at about 11.30, Eric and 
I had noticed that Sola was missing. We thou^t she must 
either be with the main caravan or in ftont with Bill. I ask^ 
a man we passed if he had seen, “a saHb and a small dog;. 
He replied that he had. At about i o’clock wc found Bill 
sitting waiting for us, but Sola was not with him. Not 
was8^withSiecaravan. , , 

Looking back it seems as if we took this loss very 
casually. 1 have felt guilty and unhappy about it ever since. 
But wc had covered roughly half the march and if we 
turned back wc could not have reached Opal tmt day. 
The camel men would certainly not have agreed cichet to 
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ictum or to wait for a dog. would probably have 

refused to transport us a second time. The horse was too 
weak to do any extra coilcs. There seemed to be no solution 
Mid we went on. Later we offered a large reward for Sola 
and asked the Opal officials to help in the search. But from 
that day we heard nothing and have never known what 
happened to the poor little dog. I do not know what we 
could have done at the time, but I have a gnawing feeling 
that we should have done something- 
The loss of Sola tipped the scales still mote heavily 
down on the gloomy side. There seemed to be an evil 
genic haunting the journey—delighting in small torments. 
When we reached the oasis I thou^t thmgs would improve. 
Except for die refreshing melons we bought straight from 
a field, they did not. The camel men were determined to 
readi Opal bazaar; if wc camped anywhere on the way they 
announced that th^ would leave us. This forced us on 
until 7.30, when I feegged Eric to stop. Bill also seemed 
willing to camp. We ban just decided to risk getting trans- 

E ort next day, and had selected a dre^ fidd of stubble 

)r our tents, when two Chinese soldiers rode by. On 
inquiring who we were they were extremely shocked at the 
idea of our spending the night in “the open’*. Brie also 
had misgivings about our collapsing just outside Opal 
in this undignified way. Everyone in chorus assured us 
that the bazaar was “neat*’. The soldiers agreed to ride 
ahead with Eric to warn the Beg of our coming. 

Wearily resigned I trudged off once mote, I walked for 
another hour and a half; on and on along the dusty country 
roads in the gathering darkness. Whenever I asked the 
way people repeated die dreadful word “neat”. All the 
time 1 thought of the Beg’s house where wc had been enter¬ 
tained on our way to Bostanterek in March, I thought, as 
usual, of tea, of melons and food, of somewhere to lie 
down and sleep. 

At last I saw the tiny dancing lights of the bazaar and 
heard tiie steady rhythm of a drum beating at some cele¬ 
bration. 1 climbed the little hill to the foiniUat house wc 
had visited before and found—nothing. The place was 
in darkness, there was no sign of &ic or of anyone 
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else Tiredness, acute disappointment, and an under- 

a misery about Sola, combined to reduce me to tears. 

e dark I sat on a step and cried; a form of indulgence 
which I decided I had earned. A man eventually appeared 
and told us that the Beg was in Kashgar. He had not 
seen Eric. The caravan turned dismally away and we went 
down to the bazaar. There we were rescued by a gmde 
who led us to the house of another rich Turki. In a hign, 
dim room, we found Eric and a large collection of offices. 
The man originally seat to direct us to out new host, had 

missed us on the way. , , . w/ u j 

It was 9 o’clock when we reached this house. We had 
been on the road since 7.15 a.m., with hardly any halts. 

I was asleep long before the evening meal to ready and 
had to be woken at midnight to cat it. Eric struggled 
valiantly to talk to the officials. Among other things they 
Diomised to send a messenger immediately to Kashgar, » 
wmmon our lorry. He would tide aU night, they said. 

Full of trust we went to bed. , 

When makii^ arrangements in the East it is a mistake 
to think in terms of the West. If one calculates tiM and 
distance, works out a neat time-table and expecK it to be 
followed, one is doomed to disappointment. We had so 
confidently pictured Mir Humza receiving ooi messa^ at 
about 7.30 a.m., and setting off at once, to teach Opal in three 
or four hours. We eventually discovered that themess^ger 
sent “at once’^ on a “fast horse’’, had actuaUy left at about 
mid-day on a donkey. So we formed a new plan: to send 
Gyalg« in on a good horse. Again ever^g to 
pranked with extreme promptness. At 9 0 dock that 
Evening Gyalgen left in a cart It to impossible to 
thecomplicauons and intricacies of these ddays. Perhaps 
each offiaal hoped that someone else would arrange eveiy- 

^^^was good not to have to move and our hosts were 
kind. But waiting all day for the sound ^ a lor^ was 
unsettling- We were so near home that ^ smaU 
torment of the genie to difficult to bear. I 
and relax but the flies were like a new plague of 
thick, black, buzzing mass. I occupied myself with hne s 
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foot, which I had dressed every day; with attcndm| to a 
burnt knee our hostess asked me to look at; and trying to 
treat a bad sore oo the roan horse’s back. Going out into 
the yard, the dreadful, sweet smell of the dead horse’s skin, 
overpowered me. Amir-i-Khan had treasured it all the way 
and now the heat of the plains had developed the smell. 
I hope he did not get into trouble when he returned home. 
We paid well for the black horse and treated my roan 
to good food and nursing in Kashgar, before Amir-i-Khan 
took it baci to Ighiayar. 

The slow day came to an end and no lorry had arrived. 
We planned to ride to Kashgar on the following day, 
rather tlun spend another in fly-blown idleness in Opal. 
At xa.jo that night we were woken by the distant xoat 
of an engine. The whole household rose with cries of 
‘‘machina.” The feith^ Mir Humza had not received 
our message until 7.50 p.m., but nevertheless he had started 
out imm^atdy. In me desert before Opal he had lost 
the way, but he made no comment or complaint. 

We drove back to Kashgar the following moining. 
There was an impressive welcome awaiting us, with 
lands thrown round our necks and everyone out to receive 
us. it seemed much more than twenty-nine days since we 
had left the Consulate. The expedition had been an uneven 
sequence of delight and depression. 

trie’s bad foot tied him to the house for a couple of 
months and completely spoEt his plans for small trips 
with Bill, during the latter's ^ort stay in Kashgar, before 
he returned to England. 



CHAPTER XE 

To the Capital 
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For various reasons ericas 
official tour to Urumchi was continually beii^ postponed. 
But he wanted to visit the capital before the winter and we 
finally ananged to leave towards the end of October. It 
was rather late in the year for the journey, and gomg 
north it would be colder than in Kashgar. Urumchi si^s 
a much mote severe winter than the southern part of the 
province. But we were prepared for this and did not 
erpect to find it too harsh in October and November. I 
was delighted with a cumbersome pair of Chinese army 
felt boots. In these I lumbere^abouc, clumsy but 
We prepared elaborate fur and felt bootees for E^s 
bad frot He was still using crutches although he gave them 

up on the way. _ . - 

This journey was a new experience for me. So tar most 
of my Osntral Asian travels had been with animal transport. 
But Sir Eric Teichman had created a precedent when he 
drove from Peking to Kastot in 195 5 - Smcc th^ seve^ 
British Consuls-General, induding Eric in 
the iourney as far as Urumchi, by lorry. It would taJm about 
eight weeks to cover the 980 miles with a carav^. In some 
TOTS I should prefer it. The “main road” is still tCNj tough 
to make motonog a pleasure, or even the negative pro^s 
of getting quickly from one place to another. Neverthelws, 
with a reasonable truck the journey can be done in under 
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eight days instead of eight weeks, and it would be a little 
piccious to insist upon the latter. As if one were to ride 
?rom London to Scotland on horseback, now that there ate 
trains and motor cars- However much one may regret the 
coming of motor transport to primitive places, once it has 
come it seems an affectation, a stunt, not to use it. 

To make a road across Central Asia is a huge undertaking 
and it is not fair to compare such a road with an English ot 
European one. When 1 saw the relentless miles of desert 
which we crossed on the way to Urumchi, I was amaaed 
that a road existed at all. I riiought of the men forced to 
labour in the strong heat and sharp cold of those dry wastes. 
When with muchTiatdship the road had been made it is 
understandable that the Government forbade the carts to 
use it. It may seem a pointless tyranny to drive the local 
people back on to their old cracks; but otherwise the hard 
cart wheels would soon ruin the surface and so begin the 
labour all over again. 

One of the most irritating features of the road, in parts, 
was the ditches cutting across it every few hundred yards. 
These were the only form of drainage and they varied a 
great deal in depth and danger. Somedizies there was a 
gentle dip, pav^ with stones, sometimes a sharp drop 
into a rough water-course. It was impossible to tell the 
type until nearly into the ditcL So for each one we had 
to slow down and lose out hard-won speed. This dipping, 
bobbing process was extraordinarily annoying. The toad 
stietchra ahead, straight, and so deceptivdy good, yet we 
were continuously checked. I almost preferred the bad bits 
which were consistently bad and raised no false hopes of 
speed. 

In his book “Journey to Tuikistan’^ Sir Eric Tdchmaa 
says, “... one cannot beat the Ford V.S truck for expedition 
work but it is foolish to trust to anything but new machin¬ 
ery for a journey of this kind’'. His lorry certainly confirmed 
the first half of his statement, but disproved the second. 
Although it was nearing the end of its hard life when we 
took it once more on the road to Urumchi, and it did 
eventually let us down, it had given twelve years of good 
service under severe conditions. Undoubtedly Mir Humza's 
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loving care hod prolonged its life» but its record was a 

fine one. . . 

At 6 o’clock on a dark October morning a patty o£ nine 
left the Consulate in die old Ford. We were taking Mr. 
Robertson and his fiancee back to Uruai<^; Mr. Yang 
accompanied us as interpreter and the Assistant Chief of 
Police was alleged to be our escort. It was more probable 
that he wanted a free and comfortable lift to the capital. 
Gyalgen, Mir Humza and a new assistant mechanic, whom 
I had last seen as a gardener, completed the parc7. The 
Consulate personnel seemed to be very adapuble. I found 
that a gatekeeper was Eric’s barber; Mr, Khan’s cook 
became our head gardener; the tailor was a watchman, and, 
as I have said, Mir Humza was the best cook in the place. 

I liked the gardcnet-mechaoic and he took his place cneekiy 

as the victim of Mir Hum2a’8 cufiings and curses, 

We favoured early starts and liked to be on the road betore 
dawn The miles coveted in those first hours were soon 
forgotten, and by the time it was light nearly twenty miles 
of the day’s schedule were finished. It was attracave to 
watch the sky gradually lighten and the sun flood ovw the 
country The darkness before dawn seemed so much less 
bleak and forbidding than the darkness after s^set, wh^ 
we were tired and approaching an unknown place for the 

'^^helter for the night was a vexed question. With the 
exception of the first one, spent in the uninhabited, water¬ 
less desert, there were towns and villages aU the way to 
Urumchi. For sensible travellers there was no reason to 
camp in the open. It was easy to understand the dis¬ 
approval and resentment of Mr. Vang and the pohcc omcer 
when we elected to spend the night out. To them it 
inconceivable that anyone should prefer sl^ overhe^, 
the rapid, simple meal round a camp fire, foUowed by 
an eSy bed. They yearned for the secuii^ of four waUs, 
for a long Chinese meal and all the etiquette due to honoured 

visitors. „ 1 - _ * 

This split in the party tended to spoil the )Oumey to 
Urumchi, We allowed ourselves four, out of the seven, 
nights in the open; but a heavy atmosphere of martyrdom 
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hung over these camps. Mr. Yai^ even went on a hunger 
sc^e, to ptove his eztiezne sensitiviiy, and inability to 
eat otir barbaric food. A breakdown, and the need for 

K ol» forced us to spend three nights in official Yamens. 

Q 1 became the martyr and with an ill-grace suffered 
the delays, the tedium and elaborate politeness of Chinese 
hospitality. I certainly exaggerated my feelings, in itritated 
reaction to the uncompromising attitude of our companions. 
But after a weary day spent rattling and bumping along the 
rough road, ofRcial entertainment seemed esasperating. 
The host’s “face” was of more importance than the guesrs 
comfort. So the latter must wait Hour after hour on a hard, 
nmow chair while a complicated meal was prepared, and 
conferences were held about accommodation. It is difficult 
to be polite, and to make meaningless conversation 
wben one is dusty, tired and hungry. My £rst experi¬ 
ence of this was at Aksu. We had to stop there for petrol 
and although we reached the place at a.)o p.m. we were 
compelled to stay for the night We sipped tea for two hours 
while oui hosts discussed meals and rooms for our enter¬ 
tainment. There was a keen rivalry for our bodies, between 
the civil and military offida|.$. By $ p.m. It began to look 
as if we should get neitbei dinner nor beds, or have to 
eat two dinners. Having asked for somewhere to rest my 
aching head I was taken to the women’s quarters and had a 
disturbed hour’s “$1^”, amidst an interested audience. 
I found Eric still sitting on the small, wooden chair where 
I had left him, and our ht& undedd^. Finally we settled 
the hideous problems fot ourselves. We accepted an 
invitadon to nine with the local general and selected our 
own rooms in the Yamen. When we rctumed to them after 
dinner, they were |ust ready for our use. If we had left 
the decisions to our hosts I ^hi nV we would still be sitting 
on those unspeakable chairs. This was, perhaps, an extreme 
case of elab^te delay. But we spend many weary 
hours waiting for involved preparations which we did 
not want. 

On the way back we resigned oursdves completely to 
nights in the Yamens. In late November it was cold for 
the servants to sleep out and we only ha d three small tents 
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between a party of nine. So Mi. Yang had a compmtiveljr 
contented journey. 

He startled us one day by retnaiki^ how informal the 
Chinese were compared with the fiielish. It seemed 
unbelievable that he really thought so. We tried to explain 
our point of view about the ddays and complications, the 
emph^s on "fece** which leads to so much discoi^ort 
for weary guests. Mr. Yang admitted that a certain amount 
of preparation was inevitable. No host could allow himself 
to offer a camp bed and a simple supper, however hungry 
or tired his guests might be. 

But he also pointed out that at a Chinese party a guest 
was free to leave with no excuse; guests and liost could get 
up fcom the table without explanation; everyone helped 
themselves and stretched across to the v^ous di^es 
without elaborate serving; if anyone felt inclined to belch 
he could do so. He saw nothing odd in a woman feeding 
her baby at a dinner table. One of our Chinese acquaintances 
in Kashgar brought her infant to all the parties. In a striking 
magenta plush jockey cap, the baby suckled happily while 
his mother adcnowledged toasts, smiled and chatted. 
This cetwinly seemed to me extreme informality. It all 
hdps to prove that one’s own manners and customs are 
so uken for granted that they are unnoticed. For a foreigner 
they may add up to a complicated, and in his opinion 
unnecessary, series of restrictions. 

My criticisms sound remarkably ungrateful. Ordinarily I 
enjoyed Chinese food and I was pi^wred to accg>t their 
manner of entertaining. But on a journey, when tired and 
aching, hungry, and a little Siztd, I was less tolerant 
and not at all appreciative of complicated etiquette. 

In 980 miles we crossed very varied country, but for 
most of the way the toad kept to the open desert. There 
was nothing of the modem “autobahn” about the Urumchi 
road. But by local standards, it was a remarkable one. 
It had been enormously improved since Eric’s previous trip. 
There were bridges where there used only to be ferries; 
new alignments avoided the complicated country roads 
through the oases, and new well-graded sections climbed 
the more severe hills. But the endless miles of banen, 
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londy country ware almost fcghtening when one is 
accustomed to the neat, colouinii, snwll scale of the 
English countryside. 

We crossed h^h plateaus of grey gravel, where there 
was not a si^e living plant to be sea^ it was rare, even in 
the many deserts we bid crossed, not to find some form of 
scrub growing among die stones. However, in October, this 
severity was relieved by the spectacular glory of the 
autumn colours—wherever there vas any growth. In the 
oases the poplars were on fire with orange leaves; in the 
desert the ram^rlde blazed with eve^ shade of red, crimson, 

J ellow, rust and brown. It was lie an artist’s palette, a 
lulled coniusion of colour. On the return journey ic 
palette had been cleaned and ail the coloui drained ^m 
the now bare trees and bushes. 

We had several passes to cross—the highest only 5,80c ft. 
—but up a lough track these were hacd woik for the Ford. 
On the diird day of our journey to Urumchi, it was apparent 
that t^ valiant old lorry was weakening. Our progress 
became slower and slower and all the time we were waiting 
for ^e fi na l collapse. The knocks and noises became 
increasingly sinister. On the sixth day there was a loud bang 
when a spnng broke. With his usual resource and energy 
Mir Htunza proceeded to mend it and we hobbled onward. 
He bad already warned us chat one of those mystedous 
things, a big end, was in danger of “going”. So fiar he 
had persuaded the lorry along and Impe^ with Eric’s 
careful driving, to get us to Urumchi. Going up the passes 
he sat on a £r^t imid-guard ready to maWg a dive into the 
engine if necessary. We noticed Kim ofier up a quick prayer 
of as we crawled to the top of one partial larly 

steely rough pass—lifting his hands and stroking his beard 
wit& reverence. All his opinions about the lorry, the road 
and our progress were ptefiaced with, “Insha Allah”,—“If 
God is Willing”. 

Soon after the long delay over die spring, the big end 
decided to struggle no more. We came to a standstill in 
the open desert. Again Mir Humza began immediately to 
xepm the damage. He promised nothing, but, “Insha 
Allah”, he could patch it up sufiidently to complete tbt 
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TOurney. At that moment a Chinese army convoy of 
three trucks came by; one of them contained a rotund, 
cheerful little man we had met in Kashgar. Seeing our 
plight he offered to take us all in to the next small town of 
IJshak Tai. I crushed in between the driver of the second 
truck and our friend, but Eric and Mr. Yang had to climb 
high on to the top of the loads. Over a particularly bad 
stwtch of road we raced at a dreadful speed; dashing 
up to the uncertain ditches we either stopped dead or 
hurtled across them. We were both blinded and suffowt^ 
from the dust of the leading lorry, but only once did the 
driver stop to let the fog clear away. I sat inside my 
eyes shut, visualizing the horror of the drive for Enc and 
Mr Yang, uncertain whcriiet they would manage to 
stay on at all. At Ushak Tal two completely white, dust- 
covered figures climbed down. They were battered, 
bruised, shaken and had only clung on with difficulty. 

Faced with a day in the dreary little town, and even more 
dreary confines of the magistrate’s office, Eric and I asked 
for horses and went out in se^ch of some shooting. 
Starting with my usual apprehension, I found I had one ol 
those ^ creatures, a horse which I liked. It was as fat, 
white and comfortable as a rocking horse, but very willing 
to move. After quite useless guiding by the gmde jotted 
to us, we were turning back when I Iward the caU 

of chikor. Among the low scrub of the desert we found 
many coveys of the little partridge and chased them imtU 
it was too dark to see. We returned to the town to fand 
our lorry waiting in the main street. Mir Humza, G^gen 
and the gardener had worked all day, by the t^-side, 
without proper food or any drink, and had tinaJly 

triumphed. . , , • 

In spite of breakdowns we completed me journey m 
eight iys. Although it was tiring, driving over the rough 
we were not hard pressed. We often stopped to shoot 
chikor or gazeUe near the road; to enjoy a picnic meal, or a 
lunch in a Clunese restaurant. By local standar^ our journey 
was considered a fast one. The Qiinese army lorues the 

commercial lorries are usually heavily overloaded and hope- 
lessly maintained, The result is that they break down 
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continuously. About forty miles 6om Kashgar we had 
overtaken a perilously loaded lorry creeping noisily along. 
Later it stopped near us, during one of our baits. A long- 
suffering passenger asked GyaJgen how many days ago we 
had left Kasl^. I do not suppose he believed the answer 
of a few hours. They had left four days ago s^d the man. 
The new machiaes must sometimes seem a poor substitute 
for the old carts or a reliable horse. 

Confined inside the cab of the lorry, smeUir^ petrol, the 
sound of the ermine always in my cars, I felt divorced &om 
the country we were passing through. It was difficult to 
realire the limitless space and desolation of the desert; 
to appreciate the height and grandeur of the narrow gorges 
we drove through; even Sic s^nlricance of dropping 
below sea level, mto the Turfan Depression, was a httle 
dulled. The lorry seemed to cut us off from the exciting 
geography; to us simply a self-contained, rather 

noisy, oad smelling, little unit, hurrying along as fast as 
possible to finish each day's allottM schedule. Central 
Asia, the Tien Shan or Celestial Mountains, The Turfan 
Depression are names full of romance. The realities tended 
to be tarnished by the very uniomantic truck. To be honest, 
I was glad not to have to spend eight weeks crossing that 
stem couiktry on a horse. 1 am quite certain 1 should shed 
much vague romanticism on such a journey. But still a 
sl^ht regret lingered in me as we ground ^ong. A long 
train of camels moving with dignified silent st^s, made 
me dissatisfied with our noise. 1 felt we were something 
aUen and out of place. 

As we drove north the Chinese influence grew stronger. 
The roofs of the bouses often tilted upwards at the comers; 
there were many more Chinese in the streets of the towns; 
veiled women were nowhere to be seen. Near Urumchi, 
the country itself was very different, mote lonely and tree> 
less. The poplars and irrigated fields of Kashgar were 
gone. The aty lay among gentle hills, a sudom, ugly 
Slot of buildings, distinguisl^ by factory chimneys. 

As we drove into the outskirts of the capital on a bluster- 
ing October day, I thought it a miserable place. The three 
weeks I stayed there, in early winter, dia nothing to alter 
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my first impression. It had all the depressing characteristics 
of a semi-wcstetnized town, none of the charm of a frankly 
native one. The main street was flanked by soUd, two- 
storied buildings. There were shops with counters; there 
were pavements, and policemen on point duty. But all this 
seemed an uncertain, pathetic h^ie. The essential pnmi- 
tiveness showed through the veneer all the time. Poor 
Chinese struck me as much more dirty and dilapidated than 
poor Turkis. The sight of White Russians, reduced to a 
tumble misery, was startling. Thete are none in the south 
as far as I know. The tragedy behind the exile of these 
people haunted me, Immediately outside the main gates 
of me town an ugly, tumbledown, haphazard bazaar broke 
out like a rash. The main impression was one of dirt; 
an impression 1 never had of Kashgar, in spite of its mud 
houses, poky litde shops and dust. Perhaps knowledge ot 
evil things done in this town, of political mtrigue and 
murder, coloured my feelings. People said it was easier 
to get into Urumchi than to get out of it. No sooner 
had we arrived than I began planning to leave. 

During a second visit to Urumchi, on my way home to 
England in 1948 ,1 had time to explore a part of the country 
komediately outside the city. In early spring 1 changed 
my earlier opinions of the countryside, with more ram to 
dear the air than Kasl^ gets, the views of snow moun¬ 
tains were often vivid and &t. The low hills became softly 
green, there were a few little copses of natural trees which 
were pleasant after the uniform poplars and willo^of the 
irrigated oases. And thete were the wild flowers, wander¬ 
ing alone among the hills and occasional little lakes, the 
8<^e was often strangely familiar to me. I would find 
myself in the tangled untidiness of a copse with flowers 
under my fttt and the smell of wet earth to remind me of 
England. Then climbing again into open country I was 
dramatically in Central Asia once more—huge expanses 
rolled away to the snow mountains, blue-white, sharply 
defined or with clouds winding among ^em. A camel 
caravan or a patty of loaded donkeys, their bells tinging, 
crossed the scene and added to its fascinating but foreign 
charm. But I persistently disliked the ugly aty itself and 
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the deptessiog congiomeiatioii of nationalities in the 
streets, frankly ragged or aggressively slicL 

However, dicrc was nothing unpleasant about our wel¬ 
come when we ardved in October, 1947. The American 
Consul and his wife Mr. and Mrs. Paxton, entertained us 
to all m^$ and did everything in their power to make 
our visit comfortable. The British and United States 
Consulates were then side by side on the edge of the town. 
After the lavish establishment at Kashgar the British 
Consulate in Urumchi was a very humble place. It had been 
unoccupied for eight months; the tiny, mud house was badly 
in need of paint and repair; the courtyard was a tangle of 
dead weeds and an atmosphere of sad c^lect hung over 
cvcrythii^. We slq>t in one of the five small rooms but 
there was no bathroom and we had a cold walk to the 
outside lavatory—the usual hole in the door. I had been 
thoroughly spoilt by my queenly state in Kashgar. 

We were soon wKlrled into a series of dinners and lunches 
in our honour. Urumchi socitty was more sophisticated 
than that of Kastor. of die Clunese we met could 

speak English or French. The Chinese ladies were smarter 
mote accon^lished. Conversation was not the same 
halting e^rt 1 was used to and it was a ddlght to be able 
to without an in ter p r eter. 

We met a French journalist (who later visited Kashgar); 
a charming and vivacious Polish lady, married to a Chinese 
official; and cultured Turkis who could Ei^sh or 
French; while we were there a United States aeroplane 
came in for one night, and suddenly the Paxtons’ sitting- 
room was filled with seven Americans. We even met two 
Englishmen. They had undertaken co drive up a new lorry 
ftom Central for the British Consulate in Urumchi. I 

began to feel I was in touch with the great outer world 
once more. After the isolation ofKashgu the sudden arrival 
and departure by ak, the cosmopoutan atmosphere of ^ 
sodOT, seemed exdtir^ and gay. The Paxtons, having 
considered themselves in a lonely outpost, were surprised 
to ^d that we thought of Urumchi as the begiiming of 
dvilizatioQ. Even switching on the electric Light was quite 
an event for us. 
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Duiiag Eric's previous visit he had made a trip up into 
the mountains to see the Heavenly Pool—a lake sheltering 
among pine<overed hills about sixty odd miles fcom Urum¬ 
chi. In November it was a little kte for mountain holidays 
but Eric was anxious for me to see the place. Also we 
wanted to escape fiom die sodal whirl. Everyone warned 
us against the cold, the snow and the discomfort, but never¬ 
theless we got permission to go. 

The first fifty miles or so can be covered by motor-oar. 
The long-sufferi^ Ford was said to be repaired and ready, 
we started oC It got u$ along with difficulty, and when 
the road finally fa^ out, we camped among low hills 
near a collection of Kazak tents. 

I was interested to see these nomads, so closely akin to 
the Kiighia in their way of life. In the short time I spent 
with them it is impossible to pretend to any real knowledge 
of them. To a casual observer, however, there seemed few 
difictences between the two tribes. They struck me as 
rather more forceful. Oui police escort seemed to have a 
healthy respect for them an J were unwilling to offend th^ 
in any way. But they received us with friendly hospitality 
and insisted on slaughtering the customary she^. Now 
that it was cold and dark outside, the complete prc^css of 
butchery, preparation and cooking was Jonc inside the 
akol where we sat. There was not a momenf s delay between 
the presentation of the victim to us, a muttered prayer and 
the immediate death of the animal. I had to sit gazing at 
the floor while it was skinned, gutted and cut up, to avoid 
the sight of blood, raw meat and entrails all round me. 
Having always disliked even a well-ot^red English 
butcher’s shop, it was an ordeal. I am afraid this delicacy 
sounds affected. I did try to suppress it. I certainly enjoyed 
the meal when it was finally ready—dclidous soup and 
unexpectedly tender meat. 

The next day we rode up the valley towards the lake. 
It must be an enchanting pace In the summer. Even in 
November it was attractive. A sparkling stream 
through tangled woods; miniature gorges made a dark, 
exciting scene, a place set for a fairy tale. Gradually we 
climbed up into the pine country where snow lay deep on 
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the ground. On the vny F-fic and hCr Hunwa stopped at 
intervals to chase chikoc which were cailing everywhere. 
Not until the very end o£ our march did we see the lake. 
Then riding through the trees we saw it, smooth and 
peaceful, cupped among the foxest'clad mountains. After 
the deserts and the barren hills we had crossed on our journey 
from Kashgar; after the rolling, open hills round Urumchi, 
this scene was a eema^ble contrast. I felt as If we had 
been suddenly spirited out of Central Asia and put down 
in Switaeiland. 

Above the shores of the lake there was an unoccupied 
Taoist monastery- Since the Heavenly Pool had become 
something of a summer resort for Urumchi society, this 
building had be» adapted for visitors. On either side of 
the majft courtyard were rooms furnished with beds and 
rough stools. But opposite the entrance gate was the shrine 
of me monastery, to temind os that the place was not a 
mete hotel. 

Here in a room, in three separate partitions, sat 

S ' e, crude idols. Each idol had his two smaller attendants 
one of the three was a ferocious black. None of them 
had the peaceful, passive expression of Buddha, they 
reminded me more o£ the grotesque images of the Hindu 
temples. 1 thought pe^ps Gyalgen might feel on holy 
ground and so mnde no comment, but be did not regard 
me place with any reverence. Mir Humza looked at it all 
in a humorous, patronizing way, smiling at us to share his 
condescension. 

It was a long time before we could unearda die care^ 
taker. He lived in a Kazak encampment near the lake and, 
rather naturally, had not expected visitors In mid-Novem¬ 
ber. A$ the rooms contained no Ere-places and were made 
entirely of wood, we made our kitoien in the courtyard 
and built another fire of pine wood to keep us warm. On 
the hard little stools, we sat in the snow round the fire, the 
night clear and bri^t, the invisible idols dominating the 
acmospheie of their own monastery. Ihe slightly eerie 
fe ding vas accentuated through the ni^t by me sounds 
of snuMieg, scratching, and padding &t, all round the 
buildings. 1 do not W»w what ammab were about in 
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search of food. Gyalgen said they were “wild dogs”. 
Mir Humza said he had heard that there were wild pigs ici 
the hills. I did not get out of bed to investigate. 

We spent one complete day among the hills. On horses 
we climbed up above the monastery to a pass. Looking 
one way we saw the pine-covered hills protecting the siiD 
blue of the Heavenly Pool, far below us. Bogdo Ola, the 
main peak of the little range, was just visible above its 
surrounding mountains. On his previous visit Eric had 
climbed one of these, but had had no equipment for a serious 
attempt on Bogdo itself. Now it was too lace in the year 
and his ftost-bitten foot prevented him. Turning the other 
way, on our pass, the hills lost height and the pines dis¬ 
appeared; we saw the distant plains washing away firom the 
range like a dim, grey sea. 

On the fourth day of our little expedition we went down 
the hill again to our Kazak friends, and back to Urumchi on 
the fifth day. Driving across the open country once more 
we passed parties of Kazaks on the move. The men, on 
horseback, in their magnificent high hats of fur and bro- 
adc, drove their flocks of sheep and cattle before them; 
the women, in their white cotton headdresses worn like a 
wimple, often rode widi a cradle held in ftont of them on 
the sad^e; the folded akois and all the household necessi¬ 
ties, were loaded on ponies or camels. I am told that the 
Kazaks depend on horses mote than their Kirghiz cousins. 
They eat, converse and spend endless hours in the saddle. 
It is a custom icheritej from remote ancestors. Some 
historians allege that the conception of taming the horse 
for riding came from Central Asia; that this led to the 
introduction of trousers where hitherto only skirts had 
been worn. Ctttainly the invincible conquerors who 
sw^ out of Central Asia into China, India and Europe, 
relied entirely on swift cavalry tactics. Seeing the mounted 
Kazak caravans moving to new pastures, history seemed 
to melt away and I was watching the nomads of an ancient 
time. 

On oar return to Urumchi, Eric accepted the invitation 
of the Soviet doctor to amputate die most obstinate of his 
frost-bitten toes, at the first joint. All except one were now 
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heiled, but this fiist toe reixttified bkck snd dead. Aftei 
the opeiation we waited a lEcw days for the pain to subside, 
and then began picpaiations for our return. I was 
beginning to get restive and Urumchi was beginning to get 

On the homeward journey we were still a party of nine but 
a different party. The police “escort” had never been setn 
again; we were informed that he had “resigned^* his 
position in Kashgar and was not zecurning. In his place 
we were giving a lift to one of the Tndian traders ftom 
Kashgar who had been to Central Qiina on business. He 
was a dny, bird-like ftndn; always elaborately polite and 
twisted up with flowery speeches in incomprehensible 
English- Instead of our two guests we had a destitute 
Turki woman vrho bad pleaded with me to take het and 
her son back to Kashgar. She w»t every time I looked 
in her direction^ and haunts the British insulate until I 
made Eric agree to the plan. 

On the day of cnii departure the fint serious snow-fall 
began, and we drove away in a rapidly increasing bllazard. 
We soon discovered that foe Ford had no windscreen 
wiper. The only solution was for someone to stand 
oa the running-board and wipe the glass continuously. 
A$ we left the comparative shelter of the Uminchi 
hollow the wind raced across foe open country and howled 
dismally round us. All traces of a road were rapidly dis¬ 
appearing. The telegraph poles were a deceptive guide 
as they wandered far to tlu Left and right d the route; 
soon foeie were few other indications that any road existed. 
In spite of foe cold Mir Humza insisted on sitting in lus 
fovoudte seat on foe mudguard, near the radiator. From 
there he (Xiuld pick up faint signs of a track, or jump off to 
search the ground, me dedded to open the winosareen 
to save foe men and it was severely cold as foe wind and 
snow whirled in. I began to feel ihuc could be no solution 
to our problem. we lost the road completdy we might 
drive for miles into the empty desert. It was as difocult 
to find the way back as to md the road ahead. But If we 
waited for the storm to die down the tracks would only 
be more deeply buried. Tliere was nothing to be done but 
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to crawl on, seaicbing £oi the road. Sometimes Mir 
Hamza ran befbie us, waving us to the right or the left 
as he saw half-buried wheel marks. Eric told me to watch 
for the elusive telegraph poles—at least they indicated 
the right direction to keep. But they were fteouendy 
swallowed up in the mist and snow as they veered away 
fiomourpaJi. 

The situation seemed dramatic at the time. Mit Hurma, 
bearded, muffled in his sheepskin coat and balaclava, going 
aheadinto the bleak, snow-fiJied scene, reminded me suddenly 
of a picture of Captain Oates, which as a child I had hated. 
But I romanticized out predicament. When reluctant 

f leams of sun began to pieice the gloom, I felt foolish. 

oon the snow feS more lightly and then it stopped alto¬ 
gether. We were now about fifty miles from Urumchi and 
quite suddenly there was no trace of storm or snow. The 
past few hours seemed a fantasy. 

In the little village of Tapan Cheng we stopped to have 
lunch in a Chinese restaurant- At first I had been nervous 
of these places. 1 brought with me exaggerated ideas of 
hygiene. But hunger, and interest, began co cute me. 
I was never consistent about my ideas on cleanliness. In 
out own house I tried to supervise the filing of mdk and 
water, a degree of cleaning and scrubbing in the kitchen, 
but only Gyalgen knows how often the mstructions were 
faithfully earned out. One must take some risks and 
gradually I took more. It seemed to me that while travelling 
about I must either stop fussing altogether, or fuss all die 
time. Eric knew of an American who set off on an Hima¬ 
layan expedition with all his drinking water. That was 
logical if he wanted to be one of the whole-time fussers. 
With only occasional attempts to safeguard Eric and myself 
agadnst disease, I stopped worrying unduly. I found the 
Odnese restaurants comparatively clean. As I never mastered 
the use of chopsticks properly, I used my own spoon 
which saved me ttom the uncertainties of Chinese washing- 
up. But usually I was too hungry to worry about anything 

else, ,, 

Our meal of rice and excellent Chinese cabbage over, we 
drove on to Toksun, in the Tutfan Depressbn. Following 
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ou£ decision to sleep indoors^ ve 'vent to the magis¬ 
trate’s Yamec. TTw magistrate was a pleasant but rai^ 
awkward Tuiki—he seemed worried by the alarming 
ioi^us of people, until we assured him we only wanted a 
room for the night. He gave us his office, complete with 
acrive rats in the roof. 

We sampled the local restaurant for supper, At separate 
tables sat parties of Chinese sok^ers, a large Chinese family 
and groups of passengers fcom the commercial lorries. 
They were all drinlcmg tea or shoveUing rice into their 
mouths, with the little bowb held close and the chopsticks 
flicking fast Dim lamps lit the room and the air was heavy 
with cigarette smoke and the smell of food. At intervals 
a loud, staccato order was called back to the kitchen and 
ackimwled^ equally loudly. It was all oddly ^miliar; 
like a riuid-iate cafe somewhere in England^-only some¬ 
how distorted like a looking-^Iass scene. 

We made an early start the next day and began the long 
climb out of the Digression. The Ford seemed to me no 
worse than usual; it laboured heavily in low gear. At one 
of our ^iodicai halts £ot oil and water Mir Humza buried 
his head in the engine, He emerged looking more har^sed 
than 1 bad ever seen him. He begu to shout at the gardener 
with unusual tcuoiil Then he announced the discovery of a 
crack in the cylinder head. It was as if he bad diagnosed 
cancer in a dear friend. Dismally we back to Toksun, 

and reluctantly we drove up to the Yamcn once more. 

After holding a conference it was decided that Mir Humza 
and the local blacksmith should nvdee an attempt to repair 
the damage. In die afternoon we drove off once more Wt 
we only covered eight miles bef^ the solder melted and 
all Mir Humza’s work was was t ed. Highly embarrassed, 
we returned for the second time to die long-suffering 
magritrate. 

‘^e will ring up the Paxtons,” we decided gaily. But 
there was no telephone connection between Toksun and 
Urumchi. There were more deliberations, Fin a lly Mir 
Humza was sent mto Urumchi on a commercial lorry, 
with a request to the two Englishmen to lund over the 
new Chevrolet belongii^ to the Brit^ Consulate. 
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We resigned ourselves to an indefinite wait. 

Eric soon began to make inquiries about the possibilities 
of shooting. The first day of our stay in Tobun we borrowed 
ponies and rode out to look for duck in a nearby river, 
we only saw one, far-distant, flight. The country was 
dusty and dull; the fields empty for the winter; the desert 
all round seemed anxious to swallow up the meagte 
cultivated ground as soon as it had the chance. 

Qouds of dust and shouts attracted our attention as we 
rode on, unhopdiil now of any duck. Joining the crowd 
we found the celebrated game of “baiga” in progress. It 
has been so often and so carefully described that I will only 
explain it briefly as a fierce contest, on'lior8cba<^, for the 
decapitated, degutted carcass of a sheep. This is thrown 
down amidst the mfilie; as soon as someone has secured it 
he tucks it under one leg and tides off while the *‘field” 
follows in an attempt to drag it from him. In this case 
the object was to hurl the carcass over a wall and gain a 
small prize of money. We took up a dangerous stand on 
the wall, and, amidst a fog of dust, watied the racing, 
wheeling, struggling horsemen. At intervals the whole ^ 
field would charge towards the wall and crush up against it, 
nearly knocking us off. Then with a triumphant shout 
a man would heave the heavy, limp carcass over the top 
an d the game began afresh. 

We found that all this was to celebrate a ckcumdsion. 
As the celebration dinner was just ready we were invited to 
join tiie party. We followed the host to his house fselii^ 
self-conscious intruders. There Eric and I were separated. 
From ineffectual duck shooting I suddenly found myself 
transferred into the middle of a room full of women- We 
could not say much to each other but naturally I was eyed 
with curiosity. I began to feel remarkably untidy and dilap¬ 
idated among all the ladies in their party clothes. 1 sipped 
' tea, peeked at pilau with chopsticks, and what I could 
^th smiles and my few words of Turki. As usual any 
Turki words were received with astonished delight. In 
these gatherings there was, as a rule, one woman more 
quick-witted than the rest. She could follow my strange 
accent and could “translate” to the others. says, how 
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maoy childxec have yoo.**, aod then everTonc would nod and 
buzz and repeat the question to one another. 

It was a d^ghtfolly friendly gesture to ask us in, and we 
tried to make a small return by offering more prizes in the 
baiga game. Standing on the wall Eric and Gyaigcn 
coiStitutcd themselves as goal posts, and the sheep had 
to be thrown bctweei them. Tht contest became more 
heated; the dust was sufiocatu^ the abuse and advice of 
the speetttOK rose to a high pitd^ one player had lost his 
hat and blood trickled &oid a small cut on his forehead; 
it was all enormously escitii^. I found myself joining in 
the shouts with vigour and jum^g up and down on the 
wall. 

Two more days we spent in Toksun- Ei^cdng the 
lorry at any moment we did not like to go far a£dd. I 
began to loathe our dark, tat-inhabited room. As in many 
Turki houses the ceiling of the room was merely thin 
paper pasted across the rafters. I could not convince myself 
that the scratching rats would not work their way through 
this and fall down into the room—probably on to my bed. 
On our second n^ht I insisted on sleeping in a tent in the 
garden. 

On the fifth evening of our stay I walked several miles 
out on the Urumchi road hoping to meet our new lorry. 
Eric’s toe still did not enable him to walk hs. Whenever 
an engine droned towards me my hopes rose. Each time 
I was disappointed and finally I wandttcd back to Toksun 
again. I had hardly entered our room when excited shouts 
announced that Mir Humza had arrived after all. 

We decided we must garage the Ford in Tobun until 
we could rescue it with a new cylinder head. The znagis* 
trate gave us an empty out^bouse, and having squeezed the 
lorry in, with only indies to spare, tht place was bricked up. 
It felt like the burial (half alive) of a friend, and 1 turned 
almost widx resentment to the unknown Chevrolet. It 
was a cumbersome heavy and yet small. Its 

engine was pushed in between the driver’s and ^seoger’s 
seat and behind these there was little space mr all our 
party and baggage. I was aftaid we might have to jettison 
someone; buthadnot the courage to turn away the Turki 
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woman and her son, wKo ically had the least claim oa us- 
When finally everyone, except Mir Humza, was packed 
uacomfortably in, I gave him my place and lodged myself 
on the iron casing of the wheel—which rose immediately 
in firont of the passenger’s seat. Like casing a snit-case 
the discomfort of this seat seemed negligible at first but 
grew steadily worse. After seven days my own seat was 
sore and bruised, my legs cramped and weary and I hated 
that Chevrolet, I am convinced that it bucked and rolled 
more uncontrollably than out Ford. 

On the return journey I felt more remote from the 
county than ever. We were all so uncomfortable it was 
difficult to think of anything but the end of each day, when 
we could get out of the lorry. In spite of a new machine we 
were not ftee from engine troubles—chiefly due to the 
appalling Chinese petrol. Perhaps die old Ford was hard¬ 
ened to this diet, but the Chevrolet disliked it- Twict 
during the night time the well-watered c^tiol frore in the 
pipes. We waited tedious hours while idit Humza worked 
under the lorry with a primus stove. 

The day wc left Aksu we could only limp a few hundred 
yards at a time before dirt clogged the flow of petrol. It 
was exasperating and dclayeous badly. When finally 
Mix Humza cleaned out the tank and strained ^e filthy- 
looking petrol, we managed to make better time. We 
pressed on and on, not even stopping to eat. Then Ae 
men saw some gaarile and wasted over an hour chasing 
them. By now we had collected four bodies on the roof. 
When the first of ^ese was shot we saw the thin Uttle 
Hindu merchant heading the race to the kih- Like all good 
Hindus he was a vegetarian and not allowed to take We. 
But the excitement of the sport must have affected him, 
for he flew first across the desert to the f^cn gazelle. 

Having tied the animal on to the lorry we went on into 
the darkness. Since the middle of the afternoon a wind¬ 
storm had been increasing in violence. Gradual^ the dust 
blocked out the hills and the desert, and clouds of it hurded 
towards us in a smothering fog. It would have been diffi¬ 
cult to pit^ tents, impossible to light a fire, So we 
headed tor a small, wayside shelter which we knew lay 
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about 143 miles from Kashgax. This two-roomed mud hut 
had no door but 2 generous supply of firewood. At 8 
o’clock at night we ^ huddled inside, and while Gyalgen 
made tea and a pilau, Eric and 1 dozed on the floor. Mr. 
Yang and the Hindu thm suggested that as condiUons 
indoors and out, were so unpleasant we should cut short 
the agony and driye all night Weakly, wc agreed to this, 

The Chevrolet was again disapproving of the Cto«e 
petrol. It was running badly, and half-way through the 
night the lights fused- So our progress was again slow. 
Hour after weary hour we cawlcd aLoog. I tried lying in 
the back among die baggage and the bodies, but at eveiy 
severe bumpsomcthing«scendcdon my head. Eric 
Mir Humza to drive and succeeded in sleq>ing soundly, 
in ^ite of the strange bulges and sharp comers underneath, 
ana the thunderbolts £com above. 

At last light began to creep into die sky. The wind had 
abated and to oui delight the Pamirs were cleat. The 
mountains we had grown to know so well, welcomed 11s 
back to Kashgar—a shining view we did not have again 
for over six weeks. 

A boy was selling hard-boiled egp by the ^dside near 
Artush, and wc stopped for br^fist at his home. In 
another two hours we drove into the outskirts of the 
Kashgar oasis. Even in its winter austerity 1 felt little 
shivers of excitement and delight a> sec it again. The nearer 
wc got to the Consulate the more exdted I felt. After the 
unfamiliar North, South Siakkng seemed like home. We 
were back in a country of trees,ofwomca peeing out from 
behind their v^, a stroi^ly Tuiki country. I had grown 
so attached to it; the British Consulate had become so 
much my home, that our return felt like a modified version 
of a return to after being abroad. ^ 
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The Mongols’ Tomb 


1 HAVE DISCOVEBJJD SOME- 
thing very intciestiagi” M- Salvarelli the French journalist, 
ann o unce excitedly. 

At the office of the Administiative Superintendent (the 
most senior official in Kashgar and a position then hdd 
by a Turk! vtith a Chinese Assistant) he lid heard a remark¬ 
able story, Some Mongols of the Karashabr area had long 
known of the existence of an andent Mongolian grave near 
Kashgar. It was said that they even had a chart ot the place. 
Through a trader they had recently petitioned the local 
autho&es to carry out some excavations for them, and, 
above all, to find a certtin valued bowl which they claimed 
was in the gra^. This was all they asked from the 
treasure trove which might he buried. The story sca^d 
fantastic, but in spite of encroaching Western “dviliza- 
tion'*. Central Asia is still a land of fantasy. Even the senior 
offidals hesitated to mcrtk, or was there perhaps a &int 
hope of profit to be gained from this particular friry tale? 
We were cynics enough to doubt whether officialdom would 
trouble itself to humour distant Mongols for nothing, ot 
that pure and unadulterated interest in arducology led the 
Adnuaistrative Superintendent to arrange an expedition 

*0^ 
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into the desert. It is not the habit rf elded7 Tuil^ ^ 
dapper Chinese to go digging in lonely places in the 

intcfcsts of history. , , , _ . 

But the Adiaiaistiative Si^>criiieeodent bad ar^ged ^ 
erpcdidon to the tomb although he had no idea of its 
whereabouts. M. SalyaieUi had been invited » ^ 

Eric, the doctor and I invited ourselves. We asked 
Mr Yang to ioin the party to interpret for us and to my 
surprise Mrs. Yaitf deoded to come too. As requested by 
our hosts the five of us reached the Yamcn at 7 o dock one 
cold, dark February morning. We found Ac house was also 
dark and everyone was fast asleep! Ruthlessly Mr. Yang 
roused the Assistant Administrative Superintendent, a 
charming mao called Mr. Chu, and he gradually got the 
machinery of the house routing. Lamps were ht; we were 
oflfeied sickly sweet cocoa; we waited an hour or two while 
the party assembled. M. SalvareUi arrived btcariilcss and 
unbreakfasted ftom the New Citr, ^ Admimstntive 
Superintendent appeared cairn and dignified two hours 
late. Eventually everyone was ready. 

We were to go in the official lorry but soil we had no 
idea when we were going. Even the general di^on was 
doubtful “But the driver knows ” we were told bnghtly. 
So we clambered into the back of the open truck {a ^ 
dilapidated Russian model) where narrow benches had 
been anang^ and a sheep, two cocks and three Turns 
were alicaOT waiting. One of die direc was a venerable, 
white-curbaned man who looked far too ftail for such an 

and I were intrigued to see which road we would 
take out of the town—north, south, east or west, we 
started on the road to Urumchi. It was cuttingly wE ^d 
I soon abandoned the waving bendi for the floor. I ntttled 
there with Mr. Chu and the Administrative Superintendent. 
Hitherto I had only met the latter at ofikaal functions. He w« 
a stout, pleasant-looking Turki who always seemed a little 
bewildered by his position; Ihad often noticed Mr. Chugivi^ 
him a surrepurious nudge or whispered advice. He seemed 
shy and somewhat inattentive but undoubtedly d^Med. 
On diis eipedition be revealed unknown diaracterisncs. 
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As we approached the familiar tum-off to Ishtik Karaul 
Eric and I hegan nodding knowingly to one another. The 
expedition into the unknown was following for us a very 
well-worn path, as we headed for Ishtik and beyond. As 
usual we tried to work out an estimate of distance and tried 
to juggle “potais" and Chinese “li” into good solid miles, 
We were not very successful because none of the ofBcial 
party was concerned with time or distance—a |enerai 
direction was now known and that was sufficient. ^'WcU, 
we must be back by four o’clock," M. Salvarelli announced 
firniy “I have an engagement to dine with Mrs. Chao before 
I leave for Urumchi to-morrow." We thought him optimistic 
but said nothing and no one else took any interest at all. 

We drove on along “Ma’s road", every ditch, comer and 
bump so well known to us; we ground successfully up the 
most severe of the small passes and sped recklessly down 
the steep hills. M. Salvarelli had travelled in the lorry before 
and assured us that it had no brakes. However, we reach^ 
Ishtik Karaul where we all got out for lunch. Where do 
we go from here, Eric and I wondered. At this point the 
valley forked—to the left lay Kurban’s home and the feint 
continuation of Ma’s toad; to the right lay the route we had 
followed when we went, with donkeys, towards the Kara 
Tcke Pass. There is no motor road that way, we said 
confidently. The driver was undism^ed. He was a good 
driver, he handled his battered truck fiercely and firmly but 
he was not particular about roads. So we headed for op« 
country and went at it like a determined rider at a difficult 
fence. The benches rocked and occasionally buried 
passengers on top of one another, the coc^ and 
were continuously trodden on and protested loiw^. The 
dignity of the Administrative Superintendent was fedmg; he 
alternately whooped and cat-called like a Bmk Houday 
reveller or screamed at the driver to stop. The driver ignored 
him. We were seeing the Administrative Superintendent 
in a new Ught He became a small boy rither foghtened 
as we crawled at a hideous angle along a hill-sidc, or 
hilariously amused at the roUii^ lurching progress. Some¬ 
times he feigned feat to mock poor Mr. Yang woo sat mute 
and enduring throughout the journey. Whatever his 
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mood Mr. Cha and the Tuiki attendants smiled indulgently 
upon him. It was diffkailt to realize that he \pas their chief. 

Then came iht most predpitous hill we had yet cn- 
countcred—it dropped ste^y from a firm mvel plateau 
into a valley and the last few yards were mick wi^ ice. 
I was convin<^ die driver would flinch at this, but 
although everyone, except the Adtninistcaiive Superin¬ 
tendent and the doctor, got out in anxious haste he 
remained calmly at the whed. These three stayed in the 
truck and off it went—rolling and slipping. ThA rest of 
us walked down, crossed the valley and climbed up the 
other side. As we waited on the opMsite plateau we 
watched the truck attack the rise bravely. Standing up in 
the back, oblivious of the peril, the Administrative Super¬ 
intendent and the doctor were happily didng with a couple 
of knuckle bones salvaged &om lunch, nut the lorry 
stuck half-way up the hill. This time, I thought, we arc 
defeated. 

We wandered aimlessly on aaoss the grey, empty table¬ 
land, more to occupy ourselves than to get anywhere. 
As far as we, bv elaborate quesrioniog and Involved transla¬ 
tion could gather, we had six more miles to go. But how 
difficult those six mi W would be no one knew, and already 
it was the middle of the afternoon. M. SalveralH, keenly 
consdoos of his er^agement was getting more and 
more agitated. But even should we turn bai now, we 
could not possibly reach Kashgar by 4 o’clock, we told 
him. There was nothing to be done, and sympathetic as 
we felt, with our agitating Western sense punctuality, 
no one else was in the least concerned, and we were helpless. 

We strolled about, we ate mdons; the Administrative 
Superintendent entertained us with a “parlour trick’*. 
Squatting on the ground, in the bleak desert, he placed 
srnall stones in two rows and o ffer ed to tell me whi& one 
I bid sheeted. With great solemnity he worked out his 
little problem and triumphandy me the correct 

stone. He appeared to oc quite unconcerned about our 
situation and it seemed ill-mannered to fuss in the face of 
such child-like inconsequence. 

Finally we returned to the abandoned lorry and found it 
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exactly wheie we had left it. Apparently no one had been 
doit^ anything but smoke and eat melons. So the driver 
had adrrutted defeat after all. But the Administrative 
Superintendent had not. Once more he startled us. The 
humouted child was gone and in his place was a strong- 
willed leadtt of exp^tiocs. There was no question of 
asking us our wisfics, no listening to the wails of M. 
SalvatcJli, we must go o» said the Administrative Super- 
intcndcat. It was not a mere whim, it was a serious 
matter of religion. If the expedition turned back now it 
woid it an inauspicious omen, the entire project would 
be in danger of failure. 

We now leatnt that there was more involved in this 
expedition than an amateur archaeological interest—or 
anyone’s desire to please obscure Mongols- Chart or no 
chart a tomb had already been discovered and digging 
begun under the direction of a rich Turki, Whatever 3ieir 
reasons the officials had sanctioned and assisted the enter- 

E rise and we were part of a religious mission bringing holy 
lessings, and a supply unit bringing food, for the workers. 
The frail old man was a priest; the cocks were to be 
sacrificed; ffie sheep slaughtered for meat. As curious 
interlopers, taken out of kindness, we were in no position 
to infiuence the plans of the leaders. 

Realizing that iht Administrative Superintendent was 
determinea to go on, we set ourselves to get the lorry up the 
slope. It was not a severe one, but the wheels could not 
easily grip on the loose stones. By backing down, and trying 
a new liae, caiefiiUy prepared, the driver eventually roared 
to the top. We were off again—into empty gr^ desert. 
The surrounffing hills were low and unimpressive; there 
was no sign of water and very little firewood. Convinced 
by now mat we would not be returning to Kashgar ffiat 
day, I visualized, with some gloom, an cxcecdm^y cold 
night m the open witii nothing to eat but the mangled 
cemams of lunch, and no bed-dothes at all. Our hosts 
seemed quite unperturbed as we crawled onwards, and the 
whole emedition had such an air of light-hearted comedy, 
that my fears somehow evaporated. 

We rolled, banged, slithered, jolted and lurched with 
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Stout pezseveiacce. Only now and again we all got out as 
the Snrtt negotiated some pardculaxly hair^iaising climb 
or descent. But it had to be vecy severe before he agreed 
to Let us dismount. If he did not choose to hear anxious 
cries from the back, we were helpless. I shut my eyes and 
prayed as we crept down one aefile—steep, narrow and 
rock-strewn. The Adtninisttadve Superintendent screamed 
and shouted more loudly than before. It was incredible 
that we did not tip forward or strike a stone and crash over 
sideways. 

When not unhappily occupied with such treacherous 
places, the tray seemed long. To amuse ounelves Eric 
and 1 taught M. Salvaiehi the g^uie of “Twenty Questions”. 
Eric was really too interested in die country to take more 
than an intermittent part, but M. Salvarelli took a sudden 
intense Interest in the game and he laboured earnestly to 
track down die answers or to think up an intricate problem 
for us to solve. Ignoring the drunra progress, unaware 
of rolling off his seat dme to dme, he persevered 
doggedly. Often £dc and 1 had forgotten the game when 
a worried voice would inquire “Is it made of wood?*’ 
'*ls it visible?'^ and we would be jerked back to the really 
serious problem of the day. 

It must have been about) o’clock when a cloud over 
the sun and the evening ghill were malfing me once more 
aware of a cold night ahead, that we turned abruptly 
into a narrow ravine. We headed down it and above 
us loomed an im pr e ss ive rock face pitted with caves. 
“There is the place'* announced one of ^it Tuxkis, pointing 
to a bole about three-quarters of the way up the mountain. 
We turned round a comer of rock in the de£le and to our 
complete surprise, saw two akois. Quite suddenly we had 
reached our go^ and here was shelter ibi the night. We 
began to feel a ht^ foolish with our time-tables and agitated 
estimates of distance. Ihe attitude of our hosts seemed 
eminently sensible. They ami^ed an expedition to a place 
in placid indifference to where the place might be. They 

K isted in their journey, trusting to their driver and attea- 
cs, and now here we were. 1 suppose one or more of 
« the attendants had alzesdy visited the place on horseback— 
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the way ivas known but not surveyed for a lorry. We should 
have reached it much more quickly on horses. I wish I 
could cultivate a little more of this passive attitude. My 
travelling: is so often marred by useless anxiety, by harassed 
anticipation of disasters and dangers which never materialize. 

Everyone at the camp was very pleased to see us—the 
men working on the excavations and the Kirghiz who 
owned the a£ois. A smiling woman seized Mrs. Yang and 
me by the hand, leading us into her tent she insisted upon 
lemovine my boots with little coos of welcome. 

We all decided to visit the diggings at once and a long 
string of people started up the rough little track. Eric, the 
doctor, M. SalvaicUi ana I were soon in the lead—it was 
only a short steep climb to the mouth of the cave. Below 
me I watched die Yang family struggling valiantly, on 
what was probably the ftSt climb they had ever attempted. 
Groaning and pufeng, the Administrative Superintendent 
followed them, assisted by Mr. Chu and various attendants. 
For all of them it must have been a new and energetic 
experience. Not waiting for everyone to attive we plunged 
into the tomb. We had to crawl on our hands and ki^es 
into a dark tunnel which dropped almost immediately into 
unknown depths. 1 knew 1 should dislike the restricted 
darkness, and as a panic of claustrophobia seized me 1 
crawled out backwards into daylight, According to Eric 
the first drop brought them to a narrow ledge and a hole 
leading fertRer into the earth. They explored as fat as 
possible but there was little to be seen. Outside the cave 
we were shown a small, worn, wooden bowl and a few 
tattered pieces of material—the only “finds** to date. 
1 did not think the Mongols would ot content with that 
little bowl. However, the diggers were srill optimistic and 
the priest and the cocks having been dragged up the hill, 
all was ready for the sacrifice which would Uess and favour 
their wock. 

Finding the tomb and the * Measure** something of an 
anri-climax, we decided to explore the fascinating country 
round u$. Eric and 1, with M, Salvarelll and the doctor 
went climbing on up the mountain in search of other, if less 
sensational caves. It was good, hard rock; with £ric*s 
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help 1 followed wliae he led and we came to a vast, nafu^ 
cave, thick with pigeons' droppings. It was a hig^ wide 
opcDing, not leading very deeply into the hill. Havmg 
c&mbercd about for a dme the doctor and 1 went down tor 
tea while Eric and M. Salvarelli returned to the tomb once 

more. , , , __ 

As well as the sad little discoveries we had seen, 
were shown two human skulls dug from the tomb- 1 wish 
some of us had had sufficient knowledge to be abic to date 
the discoveries, even roughly. They might well be int«- 
cstmg material for the experts. But ffiey were very inade¬ 
quate and it was increasingly obvious that the unusual 
enterprise had^nly been undertaken in the naive hope ot 
fiiicW“cieasure". The sacrifice at the cave cnoanc^ the talk 
of ^ns seen by a small girl, all added to thefrscinatiOQ of 
crai expedition, &ui soUd fiw^ts were melting away. I torn} 
admit I was becoming somewhat flippant about the expedi¬ 
tion as fat as serious Sscoveries were concerned, but never- 
aieless it was good to feel that litdc giris still sec vision in 
which giowc-up men solemnly bclicv^ that elderly omci^ 
arc wiffing to plunge into unknown coun^ to hunt for 
hidden gSd and that the blood of a cock rives them con¬ 
fidence in their success. Perhaps I sound patronizing, i 
had no right to be and one remarkable fret still cemained 
unexplained, to lend accuracy to the original stoiy. How 
had the excavators discovered this particular burial place 
in this remote cave? Perhaps there really was an ancient 

chart after . . c n u 

Sitting in the akoi tea and earing pamtully not 

kababs off a skewer, put caves and buried treasure out of my 
mind. Small pieces of mutton (from the freshly slaughtered 
sheep) were roasted over the fire to a delicious, crisp brown. 
Havii^ eaten myself full and coveted myself with fat, I 
discovered that the kababs were only an appetizer ^d that 
supper was yet to comd To recover from this Eric and I 
went for a short walk in the gteyness of evenii^- The sun 
had gone, it was cold and, beyond the akois, startlingly 
lonely. The mountain of many caves hung above us and in 
that rocky, treeless country it was very mitt. 

Back in the akoi sheep's bones babbled in the central 
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cauldron and wc all sat in a ckdt waiting for suppct. 
The little seer came in to tell her story once mote. But 
translated from Tutki to Chinese, from Chinese to English, 
the significance seemed to ev^oratc; we were left with a 
pidM iumble of nonsense. 'Aen we attacked the sheep 
agdn; ate chunks of mutton, (^pped bread into bowk of 
broth and forgot all about our previous hearty meal of 
kababs. Mr. Yang abhorred mutton in every fornv ^ 
disliked the taste, the smell, the very thought of it. So he 
nibbled bread sadly and with les^nation, '^e whole 
expedition was an ordeal for him. The terrors of the apre, 
the exhaustion of the dimb, the batbanty of a night m an 
akoi and finally, the mutton. He endured it all with stoic 
calm. His wife entered into the advencure with unexpected 
enthusiasm and vigour. Chinese ladies do not ^^tuie out 
into the wEds as a rule- M. Saivarelli was still worryi^ 
about his broken engagement and his distress had run Uke 
a theme song throughout the day. , 1 . . 

At last we were med and the remains were handed out 
to the excavators, the Administrative Supennte^ent s 
staff and the Kiighk. Shortly afterwards the Admimstra- 
tive Superintendent prepared for bed. Once moK Uke a 
little boy. his men tenderly tucked him up in blankets, and 
widi the ease of a tired child he fell asleep. The rest of us sat 
round the dying fire until it was decided chat we should all 
tto to bed. Tne wall of quilts and rugs behind us was 
broken and a soft bed for seven was prepared. In a cur^ 
row, M. Saivarelli, the doctor, the Yangs, 1 ^. Chti, Enc 

and I lay down. I do not know what happened to^e owners 

of the akoi. A chattering and a clattenng, long after we had 
retired, suggested that dicy were arranging a temporary 

shelter in Sit lorry. . ^, 

It was cold at first, and the mountain of heavy covers 
made it difficult to sleep. The Adn^nmye Supetm- 
tendent snoied thytiunically and the three Chinese 
for a long time. I never learnt to like the sound of ffie 
staccato monosyllables of their language, M. Salvatelh 
suddenly revived his interest in Twenty Questaons, and 
tough a haze of sleep 1 struggled to inteUigem 
ones. ^ Neither Eric not I nto any headway, and 
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wliat hope hid VC when M. SalvarcUi hid thought of “the 
iron in spinach”? 

■Woken occasionally by the bark of a watch dog or a 
selection of snores, on the whole I slept well. About 7 a.m. 
Eric suggested riiat wc all get up, although our hosts seemed 
content to Unger indenoitely. Gradually, dishevelled 
bodies rose from the commat^ bed; a candle flickered, 
the fire wis lit, and the day began. We had tea and were 
offered some mutton. As we had brought a small picnic 
basket with us we still luid some remnants of bread, butter 
and jam to save us bom congealed meat in the early morning. 
The Western custom of serving certain specked foods 
and dishes for each meal is not strictly follow^ in the East 
Roughly the same menu is eaten for every meal, and Eric 
was once even offered sea slugs at 5 a.m. by a generous 
Chinese host 

Wc left at about 9.50 waving a friendly farewdl to the 
Kirghiz and the excavators, fbving come unprepared to 
meet any Kirghiz I bad little to give the kind woman 'vho 
had greeted us. 1 offered her the hand>mkror ftom my bag 
whi£ seemed to be a success. Blessed and encouraged 1 
hope ^e workers had new vigour for their digging. 
T)rtat they found we have never heard. 

The return journey was comparatively quick. We took 
1 slightly different route and avoided some of the more 
difij^t climbs by bumping down a dry river bed. Once or 
twice we stopped and at each halt we ate melons—v^ often 
experdy cut in the correct Turld way, by rite Administrative 
Superinten^t himself. We saw two eagles, motionless 
and proud on a crag, which Mr. Giu was keen to shoot 
He was keen to shoot anything and durii^ one of the halts 
suddeidy lay down for a little tarm practice. Gazelle in the 
distance caused excitement, and Ecc tried to aim as we 
rattled along In riie back of btt lorry. Just as he had them 
sighted, and was about to fire, for some unknown reason 
the driver opened his door and the view was blocked. 

Wistful and silent the old priest bunq>ed and rolled 
wifoout a murmur. But suddenly be broke mto a chant-like 
song and was transformed Into quite a different person. 
The quiet old man became a forcefw performer holcfing die 
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Stage. His face reddened, his veins stood up with the effort 
of his tremendous song which was ve^ long, melancholy 
and loud. Although he quavered on tw higher notes, he 
sang passionately and undaunted with a sueogth that was 
astonishing. I thought it was a deeply religious hymn but 
we were told that it was a song about a moiet. It seemed 
incongruous in the noisy lorry out the weird noise suited the 
bare scenery of Central Asia and the fantasy of our sudden, 
anphnned expedition. The four Europeans then sang a 
(±oiu %—loudly and fax less appealingly. Wc knew that 
Mr. Yang was an enthusiast of Chinese opera so persuaded 
him to sing us an operatic song—strange wavering music 
even less understandable than the Turk! chant. 

M. Salvardli, the doctor, Eric and I then played another 
childish game which lasted until we reached Kashgar. 
Choosing a letter of the alphabet, we had in turn to supply 
a town, country, rivet or mountain, anywhere in the wood, 
whi^ began with tlwt letter. By now we had all abandoned 
the benches and were rolling like marbles in the empty 
lorry. This did not interfere with the seriousness of our 
game and if ever we showed signs of flagging, M. Salvarelli 
goaded us on again. He never by any chance won, his 
geography was weak, but his enthusiasm was inexhaustible 
and he attacked each new letter with vigour. Even as we 
drove into the ODnsulate, he was sup^ying yet another 
river beginning with S. 

We got ba<i in time for lunch to the great relief of the 
staff. Lhakpa and Gyalgen assured us tlit they had been 
up nearly all eight—k^ing dinner hot, worrying about 
our lack of food and bedding, imagining every sort of 
accident and catastrophe. At 5 a.m. they had got up and 
had been hoping for our arrival, or at any rate for some 
news of us, ever since. 

It had proved a comedy expedition rather than a dramatic 
discovery of hidden treasure or ancient remains. But, how¬ 
ever abortive our search for serious arcbcological “finds”, 
we had been rewarded with much laughter, some interesting 
country and a little fantasy. 


Epilogue 


HEK TKITING THIS BOOK 
in the peaerful isolation of 1 had intended to 

finish it with a chaptei about my letum journey to Engird, 
haviitt always planned to leave before Erie. The quickest 
rout^omc is through Russia—a route Lady Macartney 
and her children had always followed and one I was inter¬ 
ested to see. I duly appUciffor a visa. Without any expkm- 
tion this was revised. I then decided to remm via the 
Gilgit toad, arid as all communication with Stinaw was 
cat, owing to the troubles whidi had broken out in October 
t947, I ^amed to travel from Gilnt, through Chittal 
and Peshawar. I should be in Mussulman country all the 
way, but even the Pakistan Government had little control 
cpver the roaming tribesmen of the border hills. Once 
agdn there was the harassing uncertainty of a road menaced 
by men on the watch for loo^ and men with little respect 
for nationality or diplomatjcedqoenc. 1 decided to risk these 
dangers and to leave in early May when the passes should 

be open. , 

Then in March, Mr. and Mrs. Paxton came to KashgM on 
thdr official tour of South Sinkiang. They came with a 
suggestion that I letum to Urumchi with them and from 
there get a rtee and secure lift to Shanghai in an American 
aeropS^ due shctttly to make a flight up to the capital. 
I had never flown and had always refused to consider 
returning via Chir^. But dus kind oflet of quick transport, 
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with all my luggage, as opposed to the long and perhaps 
dangerous journey to India, overcame my piejudices. Still 
hesitating, very reluctant and with a variety of emotions 
pulling me in opposite directions, I finally left Kashgar 
in April 1948. 

For the third time I bumped alone the Urumchi road. 
Only this time, with American love of speed, we completed 
the thousand miles in six and a half days. I waited three 
weeks in Urumchi and there was no sign of the American 
aeroplane. Finally my patience evaporated and 1 booked a 
seat on one of the aeroplanes of me Chinese line, which 
used to run a fortnightly service from Shanghai. It was nor 
a comfortable c^^^erience, flying for two days in a roughly 
equipped Dakota, one’s back to a tiny round window, the 
I'iggagc (and we were only allowed 30 Ib. per person) 
strapped down the middle of the plane and a number of 
very ill Clunese travelling companions. It was relieved by 
visits to the pilot’s cabin where at intervals I was invited 
by the ixiMidfy American pilot. From there I had a magni¬ 
ficent view the vast, lonely country below as we crossed 
deserts and mountains, or of the checkered green culti¬ 
vation of China. I ga2ed down with interested awe on to 
Communist-held teriitory—it looked exactly the same as the 
rest of the country. 

I do not ^hi nk 1 learn to like flying—and in contrast 
to my journey to Kashgar, my return felt depressingly 
detaiea from reality. Even the comforts of the better air 
lines I travelled by later, were small compensation for this 
feeling of artificiality, topping rapidly down to a place 
after six or eight hours of idle emptiness, mudi of the value 
and significance one feels after the slow approach of a 
twenty-milem arch is lost. I was glad to have the oppor¬ 
tunity to see Shanghai, Hong Kong and later Bangkok, but 
I should still prefer to reach them more slowly, ttavdling 
by land or sea. The return to civilizadon was too sudden 
to be anything but very confusing. I like savouring first 
one excitement and then another as one comes gradually 
back to simple luxuries one has missed, such as electric 
light, a proper baduoom, a daily post. By air the transitions 
arc altogether too abrupt. 
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The aumba of people who now travel by air, and the 
femiliarity of the places 1 saw, make an account of my flight 
home a very onunary story. For me there was novelty, 
anxiety, small penooil problems to solve and loneliness. 
But as a journey to record it lacks originabty and interest. 
I had to wait four days in Shanghai for a passage to Hong 
Kong, two days in Hong Kong for a passage to Bangkok, 
and eventually came home to England on the normal 
B.O.A.C. route. Only the charm of Hong Kong island 
with its rich flowers and vegetation, the delight of see¬ 
ing the sea again, the btilliint sugar cake temples and 
massive bconac Buddhas of Bangkok, the golden fi^er of 
Rangoon's great pagoda are a valued memory. Except 
final delight of landing on Southampton Water, 
the journey it a grey hare of feeling very sick. My 
travels of many hundreds o£ miles hoax Centm Asia, 
across so many countries, ended in comic anti-climax. 
I finished the final forty miles to mv home In a local 
bus. My ears and head still throbbing ^m t^ aeroplane, 
I listened to the country people pUddly discussing Ac 
weather and the crops, saw me nesh green of English 
fields and trees, and a mist of tears confused me as 
I returned home. 

Now England ia familiar once more. I again want grey 
desolation, vast emptiness, lonely ice mountains, and now 
they are more remote ever. So many of the places we 
knew and loved ate now places of batde and distress. 
Kashmir is clutched by war. Even in Ladakh there is 
fighting and to Leh come the noise and ugliness of 
aeroplanes. Above all others lAdakh seemed to me a 
remote hmd of peaceful cODtentment But everywhere 
there is discord more and more frontiers are closing and 
the future looks bleak for travel. 

This book, begun in a place where titpe was unrestricted, 
has had to ht uiished in the harassing domestic routine 
of a ciuld and a house. It is difficult to think of two 
more diflerent. Mow often 1 long to see Rosa 
Beg's cheerfiil hcc and to hear Gyalgen e^laining with 
elaborate reason why he has used up the week's outcei 
ration. 
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But one must go forward to new e^ricnccs, only 
looking back in deep appreciation of the interest, the fun, 
the beauty, the novelty and the hazard one has had in a past 
experience. The story of Kashgar is finished. 


THE END 
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